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+ TO HIS 


GRACE 


THE 


DUKE 


Ormond, &c. 


b-: 1 Tcretius, endeavouring to prove 
K-21 from the principles of his Philoſo- 
S > phy, -that the World had a caſual 

i= beginning from the concourſe of 
Atomes; and that Men, as well as the reſt 
of Animals, were produc'd from the vital 
heat and moiſture of their Mother Earth ; 
from the ſame pringiples is bound to anſwer 
this' objection, why Men are not daily 
form'd after the ſame manner, which he 
tells us is, becauſe the kindly warmth, and 
procreative Faculty of the Ground is 
A tz now 
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now worn out : The Sun is a diſabled Lo- 
ver, and the Earth is paſt her teeming 
time. 

Though Religion has inform'd us better 
of our Origine, yet it appears plainly, that 
not only the Bodies, but the Souls of Men, 
have decreasd from the vigour of the firlt 
Apes ; that we are not more ſhort of the 
ſtature and ſtrength of thoſe gygantick He- 
roes, than we are of their underſtanding, 
and their wit. To let paſs thoſe happy Pa- 
triarchs, who were ſtriplings at fourſcore, 
and had afterwards ſeven or eight hundred 
years before them to beget Sons and Daugh- 
ters; and to conſider Man in reference only 
to his Mind, and that no higher than the 
Ape of Socrates : How vaſt a difference is 
there betwixt the productions of thoſe Souls, 
and theſe of ours > How much better Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and the reſt of the Philoſophers wn- 
derſtood Nature; Thucydides, and Herodo- 
tus adornd Hiſtory ; Sophocles, Eurypides 
and Menand:r advanc'd Poetry, than thoſe 
Dwarfs of Wit and Learning who ſucceed- 
ed them in after times? Thar Age was moſt 
Famous amongit the Greeks, which ended 
with the death of Alexapder; amongſt the 
Romans Learning ſeem'd again to revive 
and flouriſh in the Century which produc'd 
Cicero, Varro, Saluſt, Livy, Lucretivs and 
Virgil: And after a ſhort interval of years, 

(wherein 
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(wherein Nature ſeem'd to take a breath- 
ing time for a ſecond birth,) there ſprung 
up under the Ye/pafrans, and thoſe excellent 
Princes who ſucceeded them, a race of me- 
morable Wits; ſuch as were the two P!: 
nies, Tacitus, and Suetonias ; and as if Greece 
was emulous of the Roman Learning, under 
the ſame favourable Conſtellation, was born 
the famous Philoſopher and Hiſtorian P/u- 
tarch, Then whom Antiquity has never pro- 
duc'd a Man more generally knowing, or 
more vertuous ; and no ſucceeding Age has 
equalld him. His Lives, both in his own 
eſteem, and that of others, accounted the 
Noblelt of his Works, have been long ſince 
render'd into Enzliſh : But as that Tranſla- 
tion was only from the French, ſo it ſuffer'd 
this double difadvantage, firſt, that it was 
but a Copy of a Copy, and that too but 
lamely taken from the Greet Original : Se- 
condly, that the Engliſh Language was then 
unpoliſhd, and far\ from the perfe&tion 
which it has ſince attain'd : So that the fart ' 
Verſion is not only ungrammatical and un- 
graceful, bur in many places almoſt unin- 
relligible. For which Reaſons, and leſt fo 
uſeful a piece of Hiſtory, ſhou'd lie oppreſs'd 
under the rubbiſh of Antiquated Words, 
ſome ingenious and learned Gentlemen, 
have undertaken this Task : And what 
woud have been the labour of one Man's 
A 3 Life, 
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Life, will, by the ſeveral endeavours of 
many, be now accompliſhd in the compaſs 
of a year. How far they have ſucceeded 
in this laudable attempt, to me it belongs 
not to determine; who am too much a 
party to be a Judge: But I have the honour 
to be Commiſſion'd from the Tranſlators of 
this Volume, to inſcribe tlicir labours and 
my own, with all humility, to your Graces 
Name and Patronage. And never was any 
Man more ambitious of an employment, of 
which he was ſo little worthy. Fortune has 
at laſt gratify'd that earneſt defirc I have al- 
ways had, to ſhew my devotion to your 
Grace; though [ deſpair of paying you my 
acknowledgments. And of all other op- 
portunities I have happen'd on the moſt fa- 
vourable to my ſelf; who, having never 
been able to produce any thing of my own, 
which coud be worthy of ycur view, am 
ſupply'd by the aſſiſtance of my Friends, 
and honourd with the preſentation of 
their labours. The Author they have Tran- 
ſlated, has been long familiar to you: Who 
have been converſant in all forts of Hiſtory 
both Ancient and Modern; and have 
form'd the Idea of your moſt Noble Life 
from the Inſtructions and* Examples con- 
taind in them; both in the management of 
publick affairs, and in the private Offices of 


Vertue; in the enjoyment of your better 
Fortune, 
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Fortune, and ſuſtaining of your worſe; in 
habituating your ſelf to an eafie greatneſs; 
in repelling your Enemies, in ſuccouring 
your Friends, and in all traverſes of For- 
tune, in every colour of your Lite, main- 
taining an inviolable fidelity to your Sove=- 
raizn. *Tis long ſince that I havelearnd to 
forget the art of praiſing; but here the 
heart dictates to the pen; and I appeal to 
your, Enemies, (if ſo much generoſity and 
good nature can have left you any) whe- 
ther they are not conſcious to themſelves 
that I have not flatter. 

'Tisan Ape indeed, which is only fit for 
Satyr ; and rhe ſharpeſt I have ſhall never 
be wanting to launce its Villanies, and its 
ingratitud2 to the Government : There are 
few Men in it, who are capable of ſupport- 
ing the weight of a juſt and deſerv'd coms 
mendation : But amongſt thoſe few there 
muſt always ſtand excepted the Illuſtrious 
Names of Ormond and of Offory: A Father 
and a Son, only worthy of each other, Ne- 
ver was one Soul more fully infus'd into 
anothers Breaſt » Never was fo ſtrong an 
impreſſion made of Vertue, as that of your 
Graces into him: But though the ſtamp 
was deep, the ſubje& which receiv'd it was 
of too fine a compoſition to be durable. 
Were not priority of Time and Nature in 
the caſe, it might have been doubted which 
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of you had been moſt excellent : But Hea- 


ven ſnatch'd away the Copy to make the 


Original more precious. I dare truſt my 
felf no farther on this Subject : for after 
years of moyrning, my ſorrow is yet fo 
green ypon me, that I am ready to tax Pro- 
yidence for the laſs of that Heroick Son : 
Three Nations had a general concernment 
in his Death, but I had one fo very parti- 
cular, that all my hopes are almoſt dead 


with him; and I have loſt ſo much that 1 


am paſt the danger of a ſecond Shipwreck. 
But he ſleeps with an unenvy'd commenda- 
tion : And has left your Grace the fad Le- 
gacy of all thoſe Glories which he deriv'd 
from you. An acceſſion which you wanted 
not, who were ſo rich before in your own 
Vertues, and that high reputation which is 
the product of them. A long deſcent of 


Noble Anceſtors, was not neceſſary to have 


made you great : But Heaven threw it in 
as over-plus when you were born. What 
you have done and ſuffer'd for two Royal 
Maſters has been enough to render you [l- 
luſtrious; ſo that you may ſafely wave the 
Nobility of your Birth, and rely on your 
Actions for your Fame. You have Can- 
cell'd the Debt which you ow'd to your 
Progenitors, and reflect more brightneſs on 
their Memory than you receiv'd trom them. 
Your Native Country, which Providence 
ST | gave 
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gave you not leave to preſerve under one 
King, it has given you opportunity under 
another to reltore. You cou'd not fave it 
from the Chaſtiſement which was due to its 
Rebellion, but you raisd i: from ruin after 
its repentance : So that the Trophies of 
War were the Portion of the Conquerour, 
but the Triumphs of Peace were reſerv'd 
for the vanquiſhd. The misfortunes of 
Treland were owing, to it ſelf, but its Hap- 
pineſs and Reſtoration to your Grace. The 
Rebellion againſt a Lawful Prince was pu- 
niſhd by an Uſurping Tyrant : But the 
fruits of his Victory were the rewards of 
a Loyal Subjet. How much that Noble 
Kingdom has flouriſh'd under your Graces 
Government, both the Inhabitants and the 
Crown are ſenſible. The riches of Ireland 
are increasd by it, and the Revenues of 
England are augmented. That which was 
a charge and burden of the Government is 
renderd an advantage and ſupport: The. 
Trade and Intereſt of bota Countries are 
united in a mutual benefit; they conſpire 
to make each other happy; the depen- 
dance of the one is an improvement of its 
Commerce, the preeminence of the other is 
not impaird by the intercourſe, and com- 
mon neceſſities are ſupply d by both. JUre- 
land is no more a Cyon, to ſuck the nourith- 
ment from the Mother Tree; neither is it 

overtopd, 
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overtop'd, oy hinder'd from growth by the 
ſuperiour branches; but the Roots of © Fng- 
land, diving (if I may dare to fay it,) un- 
derneath the Seas, riſe at a juſt diſtance on 
the Neighbouring Shore; and there ſhoot 
up, and bear a produ@ ſcarce inferiour to 
the Trunk from whence they ſprung. I 
may raiſe the commendation higher, and 
yet not fear to offend the truth : reland is 
a better Penitent than England : The Crime 
of Rebellion was common to both Coun- 
tries; but the repentance of one Iſland has 
been ſteady ; : that of the other, to its ſhame, 
has ſuffer'd a relapſe : Which ſhews the Con- 
verſions of their Rebels to have been real, 
that of ours to have been but counterfeit. The 
Sons of Guilty Fathers there, have made 
amends for the diſloyalty of their Families : 
But here the deſcendants of pardon'd Re- 
bels' have only waited their time to copy 
the wickedneſs of their Parents, and if poſ- 
ſible to outdo it: They diſdain to bold 
their Patrimonies by as of Grace-and of 
Indempnity : and by maintaining their old 
Treaſonable Principles, make it apparent, 
that they are ſtill ſpeculative Traytors. For 
whether they are zealous Sectaries, or pro- 
phane Republicans, (of which two ſorts 
they are principally compos'd)) both our 
Reformers of Church and State, pretend to 
a power ſuperiour to Kingſhip. The Fana- 
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ticks derive their Authority from the Bi- 
ble; and plead Religion- to be antecedent 
to any ſecular obligation : By vertue of 
which Argument, taking it for granted, that 
their own Worſhip is only true, they arro- 
gate to themſelves the right of diſpoſing the 
Temporal Power, according to their plea- 
fare; as that which is ſubordinate to the 
Spiritual: So that the fame Reaſons, and 
Scriptures, which are urg'd by Popes for the 
depoſition of Princes, are produc'd by Se- 
aries for altering the Succeſſion. The 
Epiſcopal Reformation has manumiz'd 
Kings from the Uſurpation of Rome ; for 
it preaches obedience and reſignation to the 
lawful Secular Power : but the pretended 
Reformation of our Schiſmaticks, is to ſet 
up themſelves in the Papal Chair; and to 
make their Princes only their Truſtees. So 
that whether they or the Pope were upper- 
moſt in England, the Royal Authority were 
equally depreſs'd : The Priſon of our Kings 
wou'd be the ſame ; the Goalers only wou'd 
be alter'd. The broad Republicans are ge- 
nerally Men of Atheiſtick Principles, no- 
minal Chriſtians, who are beholding to the 
Font, only that they are ſo calld,- other- 
wiſe Hobbiſts in their Politicks and Morals : 
Every Church is obligd to them that they 
own themſelves of none; becauſe their 
Lives are too ſcandalous for any. Some of 

the 
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the SeQaries are ſo proud, that they think 
they cannot fin ; thoſe Commonwealth Men 
are ſo wicked, that they conclude there is 
no {in. Lewdneſs, Rioting, Cheating and 


Debauchery, are their work-a-day practice : 


Their more ſolemn crimes, are unnatural 
Luſts, and horrid Murthers. Yet theſe are 
the Patrons of the Non-conformiſts; theſe 
are the Swords and Bucklers of God's Caule ; 
if his Cauſe be that of Separatiſts and Re- 
bels. Tis not but theſe Aſſociates know 
each other at the bottom, as well as Simeon 
knew Levi : The Republicans are fatisfy 'd, 
that the Schiſmaticks are Hypocrites, and 
the Schiſmaticks are aflur'd that the Repub- 


. licans are Atheiſts : But their common Prin» 


ciples of Government are the Chains that 
link them : For both hold Kings to be Crea- 
tures of their own making, and by infe- 
rence to be at their own diſpoſing. With 
this difference, notwithſtanding, that the 
Canting Party face their pretences with a 
Call from God, the debauch'd Party, with 
a Commiſſion from the people. So that if 
ever this ill contriv'd and equivocal aflocia- 


_ tion ſhou'd get uppermoſt, they wou'd in- 


fallibly contend for the ſupream right ; and 
as it was formerly on their money, ſo now 
it wou'd be. in their intereſts; God with us 
wou'd be ſet upon one fide, and the Com- 
monwealth of England on the other, _—y 

the 
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the leſs wonder at the mixture of thefe two 
Natures, becauſe two Salvage Beaſts of dif- 
ferent Species and Sexes ſhut up together, 
will forget their Enmity to fatisfie their 
common Luſt ; and 'tis no matter what 


. kind of Monſter is produc'd betwixt them, 


ſo the brutal appetite be ſervd. I more 
admire at a third Party, who were Loyal 
when Rebellion was uppermoſt, and have 
turn'd Rebels (at leaſt in Principle,) ſince 
Loyalty has been Triumphant. Thoſe of 
them whoſe Services have not been rewar- 
ded, have ſome pretence for diſcontent ; 
and yet they give the World to underſtand, 
that their Honour was not their Principle, 
but their Intereſt. If they are old Royal- 
liſts, "tis a ſign their vertue is worn out, 
and will bear no longer ; if Sons to Royal- 
liſts, they have probably been grafted on 
Whig ſtocks, and grown out of kind ; .like 
China Oranges in Portuzal : Their Mothers 


part has prevail'd in them, and they are de- 


generated from the Loyalty of their Fa- 
thers. 

But if they are ſuch, as many of them 
evidently are, whoſe fervice has been, not 
only fully but laviſhly recompens'd, with 
Honours and Preferment, theirs is an in- 

titude without parallel ; they have de- 

roy'd their former merits, difown'd the 
Cauſe for which they fought, bely'd their 
youth, 
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youth, diſhonour'd their Age ; they have 
wrought themſelves out .of preſent enjoy- 
ments, for imaginary hopes, and can never 
be truſted by their new Friends, becauſe 
they have betray'd: their old. - The greater 
and the ſtronger ties which ſome of them 
have had, are the deeper brands of their 
Apoſtacy : For Arch-Angels were the firſt 
and moſt glorious of the whole Creation. : 
They were the morning work of God ; and 
had the firſt impreſſions of his Image, what 
Creatures. cou-d be made: They were. of 
Kin to Eternity it ſelf; . and. wanting ooly 
that acceſſion.to be Deities, Their fall was 
therefore .more opprobrious than that- of 
Man, becauſe they had no Clay for their 
excuſe: Though I hope and wiſh the latter 
part of the. Allegory may not hold, and 
that repentance may be., yet, allow-d ther; 
But I delight not to dwell on. fo.fad an -ob- 
' k :. Let, this part of the. Landſchape beg 
caſt into ſhadows, that the heightnings. of 
the other may appear more beautiful. For 
as Contraries, the nearer they are plac'd 
are brighter, and the Yeus.is illuſtrated: by 
the Neighbourhood of the. Lazar, fo. the 
unblemiſhd Loyalty * of your Grace, will 
ſhine more clearly, when ſet in! competition 
with theirſtains. When the Malady which 
had ſeiz'd the Nobler parts of. Britain, threw 
it ſelf out into the limbs, and the firſt ſores 
of 
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of it appear'd in Scotland, yet no effects of 
it reach'd your Province : re/and ſtood un- 
tainted with that peſt: The care of the 
Phyſician prevented the Diſeaſe, and pre- 
ſerv'd the Country from infeftion. When 
that Ulcer was rather ſtop'd than cur'd, 
(for the cauſes of it ftill remain'd) and that 
dangerous Symptoms appeard in England ; 
when the Royal Authority was here trod- 
den under foot, when one: P{ot was proſe- 
cuted openly, and another ſecretly fomen- 
ted, 'yet even then was Treland free from 
our contagion: And it forne venomous 
Creatures were producd in'that Nation, 
yet it appear'd. they could not live there: 
They ſhed their. poyſon without effect : 
They deſpair'd of being ſucceſsfully wicked 
in their own Country, and tranſported their 
Evidence to another, where they knew 
'twas vendible ; Where accuſation was a 
Trade, where Forgeries were countenanc'd, 
where .Perjuries were rewarded, where 
Swearing went for proof, and where the 
Merchandize of Death was gainful. That 
their Teſtimony was at laſt diſcredired, pro- 
ceeded not from its incoherence : For they 
were known by their own Party when they 
firſt appeard; but their folly was then 
. manag'd by the cunning of their Tytors ; 
they had ſtill been believ'd, had they (till 
follow d their InſtruQtors : - But when their 
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Witneſs fell foul updti their Friends, then 
they were prodclaim'd Villaitis, diſcarded 
and diſowti'd by thoſe who ſerit for them ; 
they ſeem'd then firſt to be diſcover'd, for. | 
what they had been known too well be- 
fore; they were decry'd as Inventors of 
what only they betray'd: Nay their very 
Wit was magnified, leſt being taken for 
Fools, they might be thouglit too ſimple to 
forge an Accuſation. Sotne of them till 
corititiue here deteſted by both ſides, be- 
liev'd by neither : (for even their betters 
are at laſt uncas'd,) and ſome of them have 
receiv'd their hire in their own Country : 
For Perjury, which is nilice £6 Mankind, 
isalways accothpanied with other Crimes : 
and tho not puniſhable by our Laws with 
Death, yet draws a train of Vices after it : 
The Robber, the Marderer, and the Sodo- 
mite, bave ofteri hung up the forfworn Vit- 
lain: And what one fit took 6n truſt, ano- 
ther fin has pay'd.. Theſe travelling Lo- 
cuſts are at length ſwallow'd up in their 
own Red Sei. Ireland as well as England, 
is deliver from that flying Plague ; for 
the Sword of Juſtice in your/Graces Hand, 
like the Rod of Moſes, is ſtretthe out againſt 
them: And the third part © - his Majeſtics 
ace fo Your 


Loyalty and Vigilatice, _ 
But what Plutarch Gan this Age prodiice 
| $i LN | to 
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\ to immortalize a Life ſo Noble > May ſome 
excellent Hiſtorian at length be found, fome 
Writer not unworthy . of his Subje@, but 
\ may his employment be long deferr : 
May many happy years continue you to this 
Nation and your own; may your praifes 
be celebrated late ; that we may enjoy you 
living, rather than adore you dead. And 
ſince yet, there is not riſen upamonegſt us, 
any Hiſtorian who is equal to-ſo great an 
undertaking, let us hope that Providence 
has not aſſign'd the Workman, becauſe his 
employment is to be long delay'd ; becauſe 
it has referv'd your Grace for farther proofs 
of your unwearied duty, and a farther en- 
joyment of your Fortune. In which, tho 
no Man has been leſs envy'd, becauſe no 
other has more Nobly us'd it ; yet ſome 
droppings of the Ages venom have been 
ſhed upon you: The Supporters of the 
Crown are plac'd too near it, to be exemp- 
ted from the ſtorm which was breaking 
over it. Tis true, you ſtood involvd in 
your own Vertue, and the Malice of your 
Libellers cou'd not fink through all thoſe 
folds to reach you. Your Innocence has 
; defended you from their attacks, and your 
Pen has ſo Nobly vindicated that Innocence, 
that ir ſtands in need -of no other ſecond. 
The difference is as plainly ſeen, betwixt 
gophiſtry and Truth, as it 15 betwixt = 

B ile 
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ftile of a Gentleman, and the clumſy ſtifneſs. 
of a Pedant, Of all Hiſtorians God deliver 
us from Bigots; . and of all Bigots from our 
Sectaries. Truth is never to be expeRed 
from Authors, whoſe underſtandings are 
warp'd with Enthuſiaſm : For they judge all 
aQRions and their cauſes by their own perverſe 
Principles; and a crooked line can never 
be the meaſure of a ſtreight one. Mr. F/obbs 
was usd. to fay, that a Man was always 
againſt reaſon, when: reaſon was againſt a 
Man : So theſe Authors are for obſcuring 
truth, - becauſe truth woyld diſcover them. 
They are not Hiſtorians of an Adtion, but 
Lawyers of a Party : They are retain'd by 
their Principles, and. bribd by their Inter- 
eſts: Their Narrations are an opening of 
their cauſe; and in the front of their Hiſto- 
ries, there ought to be. written the Prologue 
of a pleading, 7 am for the Plaintiff, or 1 am 


for. the Defendant. We have already ſeen 


farge Volumes of State Collections, and 
Church Legends, ſtufi'd with deteted For- 
gerics 1n ſome parts, and gaping with omil- 
ſions of truth in others : Not penn'd I ſup- 
poſe with ſo vain a hope as to cheat Poſte- 
rity, but to advance ſome Deſign in the 
preſent Age : For theſe Legerdemain Au- 
thors,. are for telling ſtories, to keep their 
trick undiſcover'd ; and to make their con- 
veyance the more clean. What calumny your 
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Grace may expe& from ſuch Writers,_is al- 
ready evident: But it will fare with them, 
as it does with ill Painters ; a Piqture fo un- 
like in all its Features and Proportions, re- 
fleas not on the original, but on the Artiſt - 
For Malice will make a Piece more unre- 
ſembling than ignorance : And he who ſtu- 
dies the life, yet bungles, may draw ſome 
faint imitation of it; but he who purpoſely 
avoids nature, muſt fall into groteſque, and 
make no likeneſs. - For my . own part I am 
of the former fort : And therefore preſume 
not to  ofter my unskilifulneſs for ſo excel- 
lent a deſign, as is your illuſtrious Life : To 
pray for its proſperity and continuance is 
my duty ; asit ismy Ambition to appear on 
all occaſions, 


Tour Graces moſt obedient 


aud devoted Servant, 


FOHN DRYDEN. 
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Publiſher to the Reader. 
\ 07 have here, the firſt Volume of * 


- Plutarchs Lives, turnd from the 
Greek into Engliſh; And (give me | 
leave ta ſay) the firſt atrempt of doing it 
from the Originals, | Tou may expect the Re- 
mainder, ## four more ;-'One after another 
as faſt ' as they may conveniently be diſpatch'd 
from the Preſs. It is not my buſineſs, or pre 
rence, to judge of a work of this quality, net- 
ther do I take upon me to recommend it to the 
World any farther, than under the Office of a 
fair and a careful Publiſher, and in diſcharge 
of a Truſt. depoſited in my hands for the ſervice 
of my Country, and for a Common good. I am 
not yet fo'inſenfible of the Authority and Repu- 
tation of ſo great a Name, as not to conſult the 
Honour of the Author, together with the be- 


nefit and fatisfation of the Bookſeller, as 


well as.of. the Reader, #n this undertaking. 


. ta order to which ends, I have with all ofſi= 


ble Reſpet and Induſtry, Beſought, Solli- 
cited, aud Obtain'd the Aſitance of Perſons 
equal to the Enterprize, and not only Criticks 
| | | FL 


ſ . 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 


}a the Tongue, but Men of known Fame and 
Abilities, for Style axd Ornament, Zut 7 ſhall 
rather refer you to the Learned aad Ingenious 
Tranſlators of this firſt Part, (whoſe Names 
yoa will find in the next Page) as a Specimen 
of what you may , promiſe your ſelf from the 
Reſt. 

After this Right done to the Greek Author, 
I ſhall not need to ſay what profit and delight 
will accrue to the Engliſh Reader from thi 
Verſion, when he ſhall ſee this 1Iluſtrious 
Piece ix his own Mother Tongue ; and the 
very Spirit of the Original, 7Transfus'd into 


- the Traduction, And in one word, Plutarch's 


Worthies made yet more famous, by a Tran- 
flation that gives a farther Luſtre, even to 
Plutarch hime/f. Wo 
Now as to the Bookſeller's Part ; 1 muſt jus 
ſtifie my ſelf,, that I have done all that to me 
belonged: That is to ſay, I have been punitu- 
ally Faithful 79 a7 my Commiſſions toward the 
CorreQneſs aud the Decency of the Work, 
and I have ſaid to my ſelf, that which I now 
fay to the Publick ; 
It is impoſſible, but a Book that comes 
mto the World with ſo many circumfſtan- 
ces of Dignity, Uſefulneſs, and Eſteem, 
muſt turn to account. 
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LIFE 
PLUTARCH. 
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paſs, that Hiſtorians, who give Immor- 
tality to others, are ſo ilþ requited by 
Poſterity, that their Actions and their 
Fortunes are uſually forgotten ; neither 
themiclves incourag'd, while they live, nor 
their Memory preſerv'd entire to future 
Ages. Tis the ingratitude of Mankind to 
their greateſt Benefaftors, that they, who 
teach us Wiſdom by the ſureſt ways, (fet- 
ting before us what we ought to ſhun, or 
to purſue, by the Examples of.the moſt Fa- 
mous Men whom they Record, and by the - 
Experience 


15 not by. what Fate it comes to 
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Experience of their Faults and Vertues,) 
ſhould generally live- poor and unregar- 
ded ; as if they were born only for the pub- 
lick, and had no intereſt in their own well- 
being ; but were to be lighted up like Ta- 
pers, and to waſte themſelves, for the be- 
nefit of others. But this is a complaint too 
general, and the cuſtom has been too long 
eſtabliſh'd to be remedied ; neither does it 
wholly reach our Author: He was born in 
an Age, which was ſenſible of his Vertue ; 
and found a 7rajan to reward him, as Ari- 
ſtotle did an Alexander. But the Hiſtorians, 
who ſucceeded him, have either been too 
envious, or too careleſs of his reputation ; 
none of them, not even his own Country- 
men, having given us any particular account 
of him; or if they have, yet their Works 
are not tranſmitted to us; fo that we are 
forc'd to glean from Plutarch, what he has 
ſcatter'd in his Writings, concerning him- 
ſelf, and his Original : Which (excepting 
that little memorial, that Suzdas, and ſome 
few others, have left concerning him) is all 


_ we can Colle, relating to this Great Phi- 


loſopher, and Hiſtorian. 

He was Born at Cheronea, a ſmall City of 
Beotia in Greece, between Attica and Pho- 
cs, and reaching to both Seas. The Cli- 
mate not much befriended by the Heavens :; 


| for the air is thick and foggy; and conſe- 


quently 
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quently the Inhabitants partaking of its in- 
fluence, groſs Feeders, and fat witted ; 
brawny, and unthinking, juſt the conſtitu- 
tion of Heroes: Cut out tor the Executive 
and 'brutal buſineſs of. War ; but ſo ſtupid 
in the deſigning part, that in all the revo- 
lutions of Greece they were never Maſters, 
but only in thoſe few years, when they 
were led by Epaminondas, or Pelopidas. Yet 
this foggy air, this Country of fat Wea- 
thers, as Favenal calls it, produc'd three 
| Wits, which were comparable to any three 
Athenians : Pindar, Epaminondas, and our 
Plutarch, to whom we may add a fourth, 
Sextus Cheronenſis, the Prazceptor of the 
Learned Emperour Marcus Aurelius ; and 
the Nephew of our Authour. 

Cheronea, (if we may give credit to Pau- 
ſanias, in the ninth Book of his deſcription 
of Greece) was anciently call'd Arne, from 
Arne the Daughter of Aolus; but being 
ſcituated to the Weſt of Parnaſſus in that 
low-land Country, the natural unwholfom- 
nefs of the Air was augmented by the Even- 
ing Vapours caſt upon it from that Moun- 
tain, which our late Travellers deſcribe to 
be full of moiſture and marſhy ground in- 
closd in-the inequality of its aſcents: And 
being alſo exposd to the Winds which 
blew from that quarter, the Town was per- 
petually unhealthftul, for which reaſon, fays 


my 
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my Author, Chero», the Son of 4polo and 
Thero, made it be rebuilt, and turn'd it to- 
wards the riſing Sun; From whence the 


| Town became healthful, and conſequently 


populous ; in memory of which benefit, it 
afterwards retaind his name. But as Etry- 
mologies are uncertain, and the Greeks, a- 
bove all Nations, given to fabulous deri- 
vations of Names, eſpecially, when they 
tend to the Honour of their Country, I 
think we may be reaſonably content to take 
the denomination of the Town, from its 
delightful or chearful ſtanding ; as the word 
Cheron ſufficiently implies. 

But to loſe no time, in theſe Grammati- 
cal Etymolegies, which are commonly un- 
certain gueſſes, tis agreed that Plutarch was 
here born ; the year uncertain, but without 
diſpute in the Reign of Claudius. 

Foh. Gerrard YVoſſius has aſſign'd his Birth 
in the latter end of that Emperour : Some 
other Writers of his Life, have left it un- - 
decided, whether then, or in the beginning 
of Nero's Empire : But the moſt accurate 
Rualdus ' (as T find it in the Pars Edition of 
Platarch's Works) has manifeſtly prov'd him 
to be born in the middle time of Clandins, 
or ſomewhat lower: For Pluftarch in the 
Inſcription at Deiphos, of which more here- 
after, remembers that 4mmonizs his Maſter 
diſputed with him and-his Brother Lamprias 

concerning 
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concerning it, when Nero - made his Pro- 
oreſs into Greece, which was in his twelfth 
year ; and the Queſtion diſputed cou'd not 
be manag'd with ſo much learning as it was, 
by meer Boys; therefore he was then fix- 
teen, or rather eighteen years of Age. 
Xylander has obſerv'd, that Plutarch him- 
ſelf, in the Life of Pericles, and that of 
Anthony, has mention'd both Nero, and Do- 
mitian, as his Contemporaries. He has alſo 
left it on Record in his Sympoſfragues, that 
his Family was ancient in Cherorea; and 
that for many Deſcents, they had born 
the moſt conſiderable Offices in that petty 
Common: wealth. The chiefeſt, of which 
was known by the name of Archon amongſt 
the Grecians; by that of Pretor Urbis a- 
mong the Romans ; and the Dignity and 
Power was not much different from that of 
our Lord Mayor of Londoy, His Great 
Grand-Father Nicarchus perhaps injoy d 
that Office in the diviſion of the -Empire 
betwixt A»guſtus Ceſar, and Mark Anthony. 
And when the Civil Wars enſued betwixt 
them, Cheronea was ſo hardly usd by Antho- 
ies Lieutenant, or Commiſlary there, that 
all the Citizens without exception, were 
ſervilely imployed to carry on their ſhoul- 
ders a certain proportion of Corn from 
Ehe@ronea, to the Coaſt over-againſt the Iſland 
of Antycira, with the Scourge held over 
them, 
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them, if at any time they were remiſs: 
Which Duty after once performing, being 
enjoyn'd the ſecond time with the ſame ſe- 
verity, juſt as they were preparing for their 
Journey, the welcom news arrivd, that 
Mark Anthony had loſt the Battel of 44ium, 
whereupon both the Officers and Souldiers, 
belonging to him in Cherones, immediately 
fled for their own fafety ; and the proviſions 
thus colleQed, were diſtributed among the 
Inhabitants of the City. 
This Nicarchus, the Great Grand-Father 
of Plutarch, among other Sons, had Lam- 
rias, a Man eminent for his Learning ; 'and 
a Philoſopher, of whom Plutarch kas made 
frequent mention in his Sympofraquesr, or 
Table Converſations; and amongſt the reſt, 
there is this Obſervation of him, that he 
diſputed beſt, and unravell'd the difficulties 
of Philoſophy with moſt ſucceſs when he 
was at Supper, and well warm'd with Wine. 
Theſe Table Entertainments were part of 
the Education of thoſe times, their Diſcour- 
ſes being commonly the Canvaſing and So- 
lution of ſome queſtion, either Philoſophi- 
cal, or Philological, aiways inſtructive, and 
uſually pleafant ; for the Cups went round 
with the debate ; and Men were merry and 
wiſe together, according to the Proverb. . 
The Father of Plutarch is alſo mention'd 


in thoſe Diſcourſes, whom our Author re- 
preſents 
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preſents as arguing of ſeveral points in Phi- 
loſophy ; but his name is no where to be 
found in any part of the Works remaining 
to us. But yer he ſpeaks of him, as a Man 
not ignorant in Learning and Poetry, as 
may appear by what he ſays, when he is 
introduc'd diſputing in the Sympoſraques ; 
where alſo his prudence and humanity are 
commended, in this following Relation. 
Being yet very young (fays Plutarch) 1 was 
joyn'd in Commiſſion with another in an 
Embaſly to the Proconſul, and my Collegue 
falling ſick was forc'd to ſtay behind, fo 
that the whole buſineſs was Tranſatted by 
me alone. At my return, when I was to 
give account to the Common-wealth of my 
Proceedings, my -Father, riſing ſgom his 
Seat, openly enjoyn'd me not to name my 
ſelf in the ſingular number, 7 did thus, or 
thus, I ſaid to the Proconſul, but thus we 
did, and thus we ſaid, always aflociating 
my Companion with me, though abſent in 
the management : This was done to obſerve, 
as I ſuppoſe, the point of good manners 
with his Collegue, that of reſpet to the 
Government of the City, who had commil- 
ſion'd both, to avoid envy, and perhaps 
more eſpecially, to take off the forward- 
nels of a pert young Miniſter, commonly 
too apt to over-value his own ſervices, and 
to quote himſelf on eyery inconſiderable 

| ; occaſion, 
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occaſion. The Father of Plutarch had many 
Children beſides him ; 7:mon and Lamprias, 
his Brothers, were bred up with him, all 
three inſtructed in the Liberal Sciences, and 
in all parts of Philoſophy. 'Tis manifeſt 
from our Author, that they liv'd together 
in great Friendlineſs, and in great venera- 
tion to their Grand-Father, and Father. 
What affeRion Plutarch bore in particular 
to his Brother 7:moz, may be gather'd from 
thefe' words of his. As for my ſelf, though 
Fortune on ſeveral occaſions has been ta- 
vourable to me, I have no obligation ſo 
great to her, as the Kindneſs and entire 
Friendſhip, which my Brother 7:mon has 
always born, and ſtill bears me: And this 
is ſo Fident, that it cannot but be noted 
by every one of our acquaintance. Lamprias, 
the youngeſt of the” three, is introduc'd by 
him in his Morals, as one of a ſweet and 
pleaſant Converſation, inclin'd to Mirth and 
Raillery ; or, as we fay in Engliſh, a well 
humour'd Man, and a good Companion. 
The whole Family being thus addicted to 
Philoſophy, 'tis no wonder it our Author 
was initiated betimes in Study, to which 
he was naturally inclin'd. In- purſuit of 
which he was fo happy, to fall into good 
hands at firſt; being recommended to the 
care of Ammonius an Fgyptian, - who, ha- 
ving taught Philoſophy with great Reputa- 

| tion 


tion at Alexandria, and from thence travel- 
| ling into Greece, fetled himſelf at laſt in 
Athens, where he was well receivd, and 
generally reſpefted: At the end of 7hemj- 
ſtoctes his Life, Platarch relates, that being 
young, he was a Penſioner in the Houſe of 
this Ammonius; and in his Sympofeaques-he 
brings him in diſputing "with his Scholars, 
and giving them inſtruction. For the Cu- 
ſtom of thoſe times was very much differ- 
ent from theſe of ours, where the greateſt 
part of our Youth is ſpent in learning the 
words of dead Languages : The Grectans, 
who thought all Barharzans but themſelves, 
deſpisd the uſe of Foreign Tongues; fo 
that the firſt Elements of their breeding was 
the knowledge of Nature, and the accom- 
modation of that knowledge by Moral Pre- 
cepts, to the ſervice of the publick, and 
the private Offices of Vertue. The Maſters 
imploying one part of their time in reading 
to, and difcourſing with their Scholars, and 
the reſt, in appointing them their ſeveral 
Exerciſes, either in Oratory, or Philoſophy ; 
and ſetting them to declaim and to diſpute 
amongſt themſelves. By this liberal fort of 
Education, ſtudy was fo far from being a 
burthen to them, that in a ſhort time it be- 
came a Habit, and Philoſophical Queſtions, 
and Criticiſms of Humanity, were their uſual 


recreations at their Meals. Boys liv'd theg 
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as the better ſort of Men do now; and 
their Converſation was ſo well bred and 
Manly, that they did not plunge out of 
their depth into the World, when they 
grew up; but lid eafily into it, and found 
no alteration in their Company. Amongſt 
the reſt, the Reading and Quotations of Po- 
ets were not forgotten at their Suppers, and 
in their Walks; but Homer, Euripides, and 
Sopbocles, were the Entertainment of their 
hours of freedom. Rods and Ferula's were 
not usd by Ammonius, as being properly 
the puniſhment of Slaves, and not the Cqr- 
rection of ingenuous Free-bora Men. At 
leaſt to be only exercisd by Parents, who 
had the power of Life and Death over their 
own Children. As appears by the Exam- 
ple of this Ammonixs, thus related by our 
Author. 

Our Maſter (ſays he) one time perceiving 
at his Afternoon L*f&ure, that ſome of his 
Scholars had” eaten more largely than became 
the moderation of Students, immediately com- 
manded one of his Free-Men to take his own 
Son, and Sceurge him in our fight ; becauſe, 
{aid the Pluloſopher, my young Gentleman 
cou d not eat his Dinner without Poynant Sauce, 
or Vinegar ; and at the ſame time he caſt his 
eye on all of us : So that every Criminal was 
given to underſtaud, that he had a ſhare in 
the reprebenſion, and that the puniſhment was 

as 
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as well deſery d by all the reſt, had the Philo- 
ſopher not known, that it exceeded his Commiſſi- 
on to inflitt it. 

Plutarch therefore having the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch a Maſter, in few years advanc'd 
to admiration in knowledge: And that 
without firſt Travelling into Foreign 
Parts, or acquiring any Foreign Tongue ;* 
though the Roman Language at that rime 
was not only vulgar in Rome it ſelf, but ge- 
nerally through the extent of that vaſt Em- 
pire, and in Greece, which wasa Member of 
it, as our Author has remark'd towards the 
end of his Platonick Queſtions. For like a 
true Philoſopher, who minded things, not 
words, he ſtrove not even to Cultivate his 
Mother Tongue with any great exactneſs. 
And himſelf confefſes in the beginning of 
Demoſthenes his Life, that during his abode 
in 7taly, and at Rome, he had neither the 
leiſure ro ſtudy, nor ſo much as to exerciſe 
the Roman Language ; (| ſuppoſe he means 
to Write in it, rather than to ſpeak it,) as 
well by reaſon of the aftairs he manag'd, as 
that he might acquir himſelf to thoſe who 
were deſirous to be inſtructed by him in 
Philoſophy. In ſo much, that till che de- 
clination of his Age, he began not to be 
converſant in Latin Books; in reading of 
which it happened ſomewhat oddly to him, 
that he learnt not the knowledge of things 
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by words; but by the underſtanding and 
uſe he had of things, attain'd to the know- 
ledge of words which ſignified them. Juſt 
as Adam (ſetting aſide Divine Illumination) 
calPd the Creatures by their proper Names, 
by firſt underſtanding of their natures. But 
for the delicacies of the Tongue, the turns 
of the Expreſſion, the Figures and Connex- 
ions of Words, in which conſiſt the Beauty 
of that: Language, he plainly tells us, that 
tho he much admird them, yet they re- 
quir'd too great labour for a Man in Age, 
and plung'd in buſineſs, to attain perfely. 
Which Complement I ſhou'd be willing to 
believe from a Philoſopher, if I did not 
confider, that Dzon Caſtus, nay even Hero» 
dian and Appian after him, as well as Poly- 
bius before him, by writing the Roman Hi- 
ſtory in the Greet Language, had ſhewn as 
manifeſt a contempt of Larine, in reſpe& of 
the other, as French-Men now do of Eng- 
liſh, which they diſcoain to ſpeak, while they 
ive among us: But with great advantage 
to their trivial conceptions, drawing the 
diſcourſe into their own Language, have 
learnt to deſpiſe our better thoughts, which 
muſt come deform'd and lame in Converſa- 
tion to them, as being tranſmitted in a 
Tongue of which we are not Maſters. This 
1s to arrogate a Superiority in Nature over 
us, as undoubtedly the Grecians did over 

their 
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their Conquerours, by eſtabliſhing their 
Language for a Standard; it being become 
ſo much a mode to ſpeak and write- Greek 
in Tully's time, that with ſome indignation 
I have read his Epiſtles to Atticus, in which 
he deſires to have his own Conſulſhip writ- 
ten by his Friend in the Grecian Language, 
which he afterwards perform'd himſelf; a 
vain attempt in my opinion, for any Man 
to endeavour to excel in a Tongue which 
he was not born to ſpeak. This, though it be 
digreſſion, yet deſerves to be conſider'd at 
more leifure; for the Honour of our Wit 
and Writings, which are of a more ſolid 
make than that of our Neighbours, is con» 
cernd in it. But toretyrn to Plutarch, as 
it was his good fortune to moulded firſt 
by Maſters the moſt excellent in their kind, 
ſo it was his own Vertue, to ſuck in with 
an incredible defire, and earneſt application 
of mind, their wiſe inſtructions; and it was 
alſo his prudence ſo to mannage his Health 
by moderatfhn of diet and bodily exerciſe, 
as to preſerve his parts without decay to a 
great old Age; to be lively and vigorous to 
the laſt, and to preſerve himſelf to his own 
Enjoyments, and to the profit of Mankind, 
Which was not difficult for him to perform, 
having receiv'd from Nature a conſtitution 
capable of labour ; and from the Domeſtick 
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of diet, a temperance 1n other. pleaſures, 
and aboveall, an Habitude oft commanding 
his Paſſions in order to his Health. Thus 
Principled and grounded, he conſider'd with 
himſelf, that a larger Communication with 
Learned Men, was neceſlary for his accom- 
pliſhment; and therefore, having a Soul 
inſatiable of knowledge, and being ambi- 
tious to excel in all kinds of Science, he 
took up a reſolution to Travel. Egypt was 
at that time, as formerly it had been, fa- 
mousſor Learning; and probably the My- 
ſtertouſneſs of their Do@rine might tempt 
him, as it had done Pythagoras and others, 
to converſe with the Prieſthood of that 
Country, which appears to have been partti- 
cularly his buſineſs by the Treatiſe of fs 
and O/yris, which he has left us. In which 
he ſhews himſelf not meanly vers'd, in the 
Ancient Theology and Philology of thoſe 
wiſe Men. From Egypt returning into Greece, 
he viſited in his way all the Academies, or 
Schools of the ſeveral Philoſophers, and ga- 
thered from them many of thoſe obſerva- 
tions with which he has enrich d Poſte- 
rity. 

Beſides this, he applyed himſelf, with ex- 
tream diligence, to colle&t not only all 
Books which were excellent in their kind, 
and already publiſh'd, bur alſo all ſayings 
and diſcourſes of wiſe Men, which ” wr 
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heard in.converſation, or which he had re- 
ceivd from others by Tradition. As like- 
wiſe the Records . and publick: Inſtruments, 
preſervd in Cities, which he had viſtted 1n 
his Travels ; and which he afterwards ſcat- 
terd through his Works. To which pur- 
poſe he took a particular Journey to Sparta, 
to ſearch the Archives of that famous Com- 
monwealth, to underſtand throughly rhe 
model of their ancient Government, their 
Legiſlators, their Kings, and their Ephori, 
digeſting all their memorable deeds and ſay- 
ings, withſo much care, that he has not 
omitted thoſe even of their Women, or 
their private Souldiers.; together with their 
Cuſtoms, their Decrees, their Ceremonies, 
and the manner of their publick and pri- 
vate living, both in Peace and War. The 
ſame methods he alſo took in divers other 
Commonwealths, as his Lives, and his Greek 
and Roman Queſtions ſufficiently teſtifie. 
Without theſe helps it had been impoſlible 
for him to leave in writing ſo many parti- 
cular Obſervations of Men and Manners, 
and as impoſlible to have gatherd them, 
without Converfation and Commerce with 
the learned Antiquaries . of his time. To 
theſe he added a curious Colleftion of An- 
cient Statues, Medals, Inſcriptions, and 
Paintings, as alſo of Proverbial Sayings, E- 
Figrams, Epitaphs, Apothegms, and other 
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Ornaments of Hiſtory, that he might leave 
nothing unſwept behind him. And as he was 
continually in Company with Men of learn- 
ing, in-all profeſſions, ſo his Memory was 
always on the ſtretch, to receive and lodge 
their Diſcourſes; and .his Judgment perpe- 
tually employ'd in ſeparating his notions, 
and diſtinguiſhing which were fit to be pre- 
ſerv'd, and which to be reje&ed. 

By benefit of this, in little time he in- 
largd his knowledge to. a great extent in 
every Science; himſelf in the beginning of 
the Treatiſe which he has compos'd of Con- 
tent and Peace of mind, makes mention of 
thoſe Colleions, or Common places, which 
he had long fince drawn together for his 
own particular occaſions : And 'tis from 
this rich Cabinet that he has taken out 
thoſe excellent pieces which he has diſtri- 
buted to Poſterity, and which give us oc- 
calion to deplore the loſs of the reſidue, 
which either the injury of time, or the neg- 
ligence of Copters have denied to us. On 
this account, tho we need not doubt to 
give him. this general commendation, that 
he was ignorant of no ſort of learning, yet 
we may juſtly add this farther, that who- 
ever will conſider through the whole body 
of his Works, either the deſign, the me- 
thod, or the contexture of his Diſcourſes, 
whether Hiſtorical or Moral, or y_ 
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of natural Philoſophy, or Solutions of Pro- 
blems Mathematical, whether he arraigns 
the Opinions of other Sets, or eſtabliſhes 
the Doctrines of his own, in all theſe kinds 
there will be found, both the harmony of 
order, and the beauty of eaſineſs. His rea- 
ſons ſo ſolid and convincing, his induQtions 
ſo pleaſant and. agreeable to all ſorts of Rea- 
ders, that it muſt be acknowledged he was 
Maſter of every Subje&t which he treated, 
and treated none but what were improves» 
- able to the benefit of Inſtrution. For we 
may perceive in his Writing, the deſire he 
had to imprint his Precepts in the Souls of 
his Readers; and to lodge Morality in Fa+ 
milies, nay even to exalt it to the Thrones 
of Soveraign Princes, and to make it the 


Rule and Meaſure of their Government; - 


Finding that there were many Sects of Phi- 
loſophers then in vogue, he ſearch'd into 
the foundation 'of all their Principles and 
Opinions ; and not content with this diſqui- 
ſition, he trac'd them to their ſeveral Foun- 
tains. So that the Pythagorean, Epicurean, 
Stoick, and Peripatetick Philoſophy, were 
familiar to him. And tho it may be eaſily 
obſerv'd, that he was chiefly inclin'd to fol- 
low Plito (whoſe Memory he fo much re- 
verencd, that Annually he Celebrated his 
Birth-Day, and alſo that of Socrates;) yet 
he modeſtly contain'd himſelf within the 

bounds 
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bounds of the latter Academy, and was 
content, like Czcero, only to propound and 
weigh Opinions, leaving the Judgment of 
his Readers free, without preſuming to de- 
cide Dogmatically. Yer ir is tbe confeſs'd, 
that in the midit of this moderation, he 
oppos'd the two extreams of the Epicurean 
and Stoick Seas: Both which he has judi- 
ciouſly combatted in ſeveral of his Treati- 
ſes, and both upon the ſame account, be- 
cauſe they pretend too much to certainty, 
in their Dogma's; and to impoſe them with - 
too great arrogance ; which he, who (tol- 
lowing the Academiſts,) doubted more and 
pretended leſs, was no way able to ſupporr. 
The Pyrrbonians, or groſler ſort 'of Scep- 
ticks, who bring all certainty in queſtion, 
and ſtartle even at the notions of Common 
ſenſe, appear'd. as abſurd to: him on the 
other fide; for there is a kind of poſitive- 
neſs in granting nothing to be more likely 
on one part than. on another, which his 
Academy avoided by inclining the ballance 
to that hand, where the moſt weighty rea- 
ſons, and probability of truth were viſible. 
The Moral Philoſophy therefore was his 
chiefeſt aim, becauſe the principles of it 
admitted of leſs doubt ; and becauſe they 
were molt conducing to the benefit of hu- 
mane lite. For after the Example of Socra- 
tes, he had found, that the ſpeculations of 

Natural 
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Natural Philoſophy, were more. delightful 
than ſolid and profitable; that they were 
abſtruce and thorny, and much of Sophiſm 
in the ſolution of appearances. That the 
Mathemaricks indeed could reward his pains 
with many demonſtrations, but tho they 
made him wiſer, they made him not more 
vertuous, and therefore attain'd not the end 
of happineſs : For which reaſon, tho he had 
far advancd in that Study, yet he made it 
but his Recreation, not his bufineſs, - Some 
Problem of it, was: his uſual divertiſement. 
at Supper, which he mingled alſo with plea- 
fant and more light diſcourſes. For he 
was no ſowr Philofopher, but paſt his time 
as merrily as he, coud, with reference to 
Vertue: He forgot not to | be. pleaſant 
while he inſtructed ; and entertain'd his 
Friends with ſo much-chearfulneſs and good 
humour, that his learning was not nauſeous 
ro them ; neither -were they affraid of his 
Company another tume. He was not fo 
Auſtere as to deſpiſe Riches, but being in 
poſſeſſion of a large Fortune, he liv'd tho 
not ſplendidly, yet plentifully ; and ſuffer'd 
not his Friends to want that part of his 
Eſtate, which he thought ſuperfluous to a 
Philoſopher. 

The Religion he profeſs'd, to ſpeak the 
worſe of it, was Heathen. I fay the Reli- 
gion he profeſs'd-; for tis no way proþable, 
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that ſo! great a Philoſopher, and ſo wiſe a 
Man, ſhauld believe the Superſtitions and 
Fopperies of Paganiſm: But-that he accom- 
modated himſelf ro the uſe and receiv'd 
Cuſtoms of his Country. He was indeed a 
Prieſt of Apollo, as himfelf acKnowledges, 
but that proves him riot to have been a Pq- 
lythilt. F 

I have ever thought, that 'the Wiſe-men 
in all Ages, have not much differ'd in- their 


| Opinions of Religion; T mean as it is groun- 


ded on:/humane Reafon: For Reafon, as 
as far as it is Right, muſt be the ſame in all 
Men; and Truth being-but one, they muſt 
conſequently think in the fame Train. Thus 


- itis not tobe doubted,” but the Religion' of 


Socrates, Plato, and Plutarch, was not difle- 


' rent in theimain: Who'doubtleſs believ'd 


the identity of one Supream Intelleual Be- 
ing, which we call GO D. Burt . becauſe 
they who have Written! the Life of Plutarch 
in- other Languages, areicontented barely to 
aſſert, that our Author believ'd ane God, 
without quoting thoſe paſſages of his which 
wou'd clear the point; 'T will give you two 
of them, amongſt many, in his Mora/s. The 
firſt isin his Book of the Ceſſation of Oracles ; 
where arguing againſt the Szozcks (in behalf 
of the Platomiſts,) who diſputed againſt the 
plurality of Worlds with this Argument ; 
That if there were many Worlds, bow = 
AY 
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coud it come to paſs, that there was one only 
Fate, and one Providence to guide them all > 
( for it. was granted by the Platoniſts, that 
there was but one: ) and why ſhould not many 
Jupiters or Gods be neceſſary, for Government 
of many Worlds? To this Plutarch anſwers, 
That this their capatious queſtion was but tris 
fling : For where is the neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
many Jupiters, for this Plurality of Worlds ; 
when one excellent Being, indued with mind 
and reaſon, ſuch as he is, whom we acknow- 
ledge to be the Father and Lord of all things, 
is ſufficient to dirett and rule theſe Worlds ; 
whereas if there were more Supream Agents, 
their Decrees muſt ſtill be the more abſard and 
contradiitious to one another. I pretend not 
this paſſage to be Tranſlated Word for Word, 
' bur 'tis the Sence of the Whole, tho the order 
of the Sentence be inverted, The other is 
more plain : 'Tis, in his Comment on the 
Word ET, or thoſe two Letters Infcrib'd 
on the Gates of the Temple at Delphos. 
Where having given the ſeveral opinions 
concerning it, as firſt, that « ſignifies if, 
becauſe all the queſtions which were made 
to Apollo began with if; as ſuppoſe they 
ask'd, if the Greczans ſhould overcome the 
Perfian' ; if ſuch a Marriage ſhould come 
to paſs, &c. And afterwards, that « might 
fignifie zhou art, as the fecond Perſon of the 
preſent Tenſe of ««, intimating mo 
t 
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the being or perpetuity of being belonging 
to Apollo, as a God ; inthe ſame ſenſe thar 
God expreſsd himſelf to Moſes, 7 am hath 
ſent. thee; Plutarch ſubjoyns, (as inclining 
to this latter opinion) theſe following 
words, « c» ſays he, /ignifies thou art One, 
for there are not many Deities ; but only one. 
Continues, / mean not one in the azgregate 
ſenſe, as we ſay one Army, or -one Body of 
Mex, conſtituted of many individuals; But 
that which is, muſt of neceſſity be One ; and 
to be, implies to be One. One is that which is a 
fimple being, uncompounded, or free from mix- 
ture : "Therefore to be One in this Senſe, is only 
confiſtent with a Nature, pure in it ſelf, and 
not capable of alteration, or decay. 

That he was no Chriſtian is manifeſt : 
Yet he is no where found to have ſpoken. 
with contumely of our Religion, like the 
other Writers of his Age, and thoſe who 
ſucceeded him. Theodoret fays of him, that 
he had heard of our Holy Goſpel ; and inſer- 
ted many of our Sacred Myſteries in his Works ; 
which we may eaſily believe, becauſe the 
Chriſtian Churches were then ſpread in 
Greece ; and Pliny the Tounger, was at the 
ſame time converſant amongſt them in Afa, 
tho that part of our Authors Works is not 
now extant, -from whence Theodoret might 
gather thoſe paſſages. But we need not 
wonder, that a Philoſopher was not eaſie 

fo 
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to embrace the Divine Myſteries. of our . 
Faith. A modern God, as our Saviour was 
to him, was of hard digeſtion to a Man, 
who probably deſpis'd the vanities and fa- 
bulous Reiations of all the old. Beſides a 
Crucity'd Saviour of Mankind, a Doctrine 
atteſted by iliiterate Diſciples, the Author 
of it a Jew, whoſe Nation at that time was 
deſpicable, and his DoCtrine but an innova- 
tion among that deſpis'd people, to which 
the Learned of bis own Country gave no 
credit, and which the Magittrares of his Na- 
tion punith'd with an ignominious death ; 

the' Scene of his Miracles ated in an obſeure 
Corner of the World ; his being from E- 
ternity, yet born 1n time, his Reſurreion 
and Aſcenſion, theſe and many more parti- 

culars, might eaſily chake the Faith of a Phi- 
loſopher, who believd no more than what 
he cou'd deduce from the Principles of Na- 
ture; and that too with a doubtful Acade- 
mical aſſent, or rather an inclination to al- 
ſent to probability : which he judg'd was 
wanting in this new Religion. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances conſider'd, tho they plead not 
an abſolute invincible | Ignorance in his be- 
half, yet they amount at leaſt to a degree 
of it; for either he thought them not worth 
weighing, or rejeed them when weigh; 

and in both caſes he- muſt of neceſſity be ig- 
norant, becauſe he cou'd not know withour 
Revelation, 
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Revelation, and the Revelation wi not to 
him. But leaving the Soul of Plutarch, with 
our Charitable wiſhes, to his Maker, we 


can- only trace the reſt of his Opinions in 


Religion from his Philoſophy : Which we 
have faid in the General to be Platonick ; 
tho it cannot alſo be denied, that there was 
a tinQure in it of the Elefick Se, which 
was begun by Potamen under the Empire of 
Auzuſtus, and which ſeleted from all the 


other Sets, what feem'd moſt probable in 


they opinions, not adhering ſingularly to 
any of them, nor rejecting every thing. 
I will only touch his belief of Spirits. In his 


two Treatiſes of Oracles, the one concern- ! 


ing the reaſon of their Ceſſation, the other 
enquiring why they were not given in Verſe, 
as 1n former times ; he ſeems to aſſert the 
Pythagorean DoQtrine of Tranſmigration of | 
Souls. We have: formerly ſhewn, ' that he 
own'd the Unity of a Godhead ; whom ac- 
cording to his Attributes, he calls by ſeve- 
ral names, as Fupiter from his Almighty | 
Power, Apollo from his Wiſdom, and fo of- | 
the reſt; but under him he places thoſe 
beings whom he ſtyles Geniz, or Demons, 
of a middle nature, betwixt Divine and 
Humane : for he thinks it abſurd, that 
there ſhou'd be no mean betwixt the two 
extreams, of an Immortal and a Mortal Be- 


ing: That there cannot be in Nature fo 
| | vaſt 
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vaſt a flaw, without ſome intermedial kind 
of life, partaking of rhem both ; as there- 
fore we find the intercourſe betwixt the 
Soul and Body, to be made by the Animal 
Spirits, ſo betwixt Divinity and Humanity 
there is this ſpecies of Demons : Who, ha- 
ving firſt been Men, and following the 
ſtrict Rules of Vertue, had purg'd off the 
groſinefs and fzculency of their Earthly 
Being, are exalted into theſe Gen/z; and. 
are from thence either raisd higher into an 
Atherial Life, if they ſtill continue vertu- 
ous, or tumbled down again into Mortal 
Bodies, and ſinking into fleſh after they 
have loſt .that Purity, which conſtituted 
their glorious being. And this fort of Ge» 
ii, are thoſe, who, as our Author 1ma- 
gines, preſided over Oracles : Spirits which 
have ſo much of rheir terreſtrial Principles 
remaining in them, as to be ſubje& to paſ- 
ſions and inclinations ; uſually” beneficent, 
ſometimes Malevolent to Mankind, accord- 
ing as they refine themſclves, or gather 
droſs, and are declining into Mortal Bodies. 
- The Ceſflation, or rather the decreaſe of Ora- 
cles, (for ſome of them were ſtill remaining 
in Platarch's time) he attributes either to 
the death of thoſe Dzmons, as appears by 
the ſtory of the Egyptian Thamus, who was 
Commanded to declare, that the great God 
Pan was dead, or to their forſaking of 
D thoſe 
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thoſe places, where they formerly gave out 
their Oracles; from whence thev were driven 
by ſtronger Genzz, into baniſhment for a 
certain Revolution of Ages. Of this laſt 
nature was the War of the Gyants againſt 
the Gods, the diſpoſſeſſion of Saturn by Fu- 
piter, the banifhment of Apoſſo trom. Hea- 
ven, the fall of Yalcan, and many others ; 
all which, according to our Authors, were 
the Battles of theſe Genzz, or Demons a- 
monegſt themſelves. Bur ſuppoſing, as P/u- 
tarch evidently does, that theſe Spirits ad- 
miniſter'd, under the Supream Being, the 
affairs of Men, taking care of the Vertuous, 
puniſhing the Bad ; and ſometimes commus- 
nicating with the beſt, as particularly the 
Genius of Socrates, always warn'd him of 
approaching, dangers, and taught him to as» 
void them. 

I cannot but wonder, that every one who 
has hitherto written Plutarch's Life, and 
particuiarly Rualdus, the moſt knowing of 
them all, ſhould ſo confidently affirm, that 
theſe Oracles were given by bad Spirits, ac- 
cording to Platarch: As Chriſtians, indeed 
we may think them ſo ;. but that Pl/utarch 
ſo thought, is a moſt apparent falſhood : 
'Tis enough to convince a reaſonable Man, 
that our Author in his old Age, (and that 
then he doted not, we may ſee by the 
Treatiſe he has written, that old Men ought 

to 
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to have the managment of Publick AF. 
fairs) I ſay, that then he initiated himſelf, 
in the Sacred Rires. of Delphos; and dyed, 
for ought we know, Apollo's Prieſt. Now 
it is not to be imagind, that he thought 
the God he ferv'd a Cacodemon, or as we call 
him a Devil. Nothing coud be farther 
from the opinion and praftice of this holy 
Philoſopher than fo groſs an impiety. The 
ſtory of the Pithias, or Prieſteſs of Apollo, 
which he relates immediately before the 
ending of that Treatiſe, concerning the Cef- 
fation of Oracles, confirms my aflertion, ra- 
ther than ſhakes it: For 'tis there deliver'd, 
* That going, with great rejuctation into the 
* Sacred place to be inſpir'd, ſhe came out 
* foaming at the Mouth, her Eyes goglir:z, 
* her Breaſt heaving, her Voice undiſtin- 
* guiſhable and ſhrill, as if ſhe had an Earth- 
* quake within her, labouring for vent; 
* and in ſhort, that thus tormented with 
* the God, whom ſhe was not- able to ſup- 
* port, ſhe died diſtracted in few days at- 
* ter. For he had faid before, that the De- 
* vinereſs ought to have no perturbations 
* of mind, or impure paſſions at the time 
« when ſhe was to conſult the Oracle, and 
* if ſhe had, ſhe was no more fit to be in- 
* ſpird, than an Inſtrument untun'd, to 
* render an harmonious found: And he 


gives us to ſuſpet, by what he ſays at the 
D 2 cloſe 
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cloſe of this Relation, ©'That this Pythias 
* had not liv d Chaſtly for ſome time before 
* it. So that her death appears more like a 
* puniſhment inflicted for looſe living by 
* ſome holy power, than the meer malig- 
* nancy of a Spirit delighted naturally in 
* miſchief. There 1s: another obſervation 
which indeed comes nearer to their pur- 
poſe, which I will digreſs fo far, as to re- 
late, becauſe it ſomewhat appertains to our 
own Country. .©* There are many Iſlands - 
© (ſays he) which lie ſcatter'd about Bri- 
* tain, after the - manner of our Sporades - 
* They are unpeopled, -and ſome of them 
* are call'd the Iſlands of the Heroes, or the 
© Geniz, One Demetrius was ſent by the 


- Emperour, (who by computation of the 


time muſt either be Caligu/a, or Claudius ) 
to diſcover thoſe parts, and arriving at-one 
of the Iſlands next adjoyning to the fore- 
mentiond, which was inhabited by. ſome 
few Britains, (but thoſe held facred and in- 
violable by all their Country-men, ) imme- 
diately after his arrival, the air grew black 
and troubled, ſtrange Apparitions were 
ſeen, the Wigds rais'd a Tempeſt, and fiery 
Spouts or Whirlwinds appear'd dancing 'to- 
wards the Earth. When theſe Prodigies 
were ceasd, the: Iſlanders inform d him, 
that ſome one of the aerial Beings, ſuperi- 
our to our Nature, then ceasd to live. Far 
as 
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as a Taper, while yet burning, affords a 
pleaſant harmleſs light, but is noyſome and 
offenſive when extinguiſht, ſo thoſe Hero's 
ſhine benignly on us, -and do us good, but 
at their death turn all things topfie turvy, 
raiſe up tempeſts, and infe&t the air with 
peſtilential Vapours. By thoſe holy and in- 
violable men, there is no queſtion but he 
means our Druydes, who were neareſt to 
the Pythazoreans of any Set; and this opi- 
' nion of the Geniz might probably be one of 
theirs: Yet it proves not that all - Dzmors 
were thus malicicus ; only thofe who were 
to be Condemn'd heteafter into human bo- 
dies, for their miſddmeanours in their aerial 
Being. Bur tis time to leave a ſubjeA, ſo 
very fanciful, and fo little reaſonable as this: 
I am apt to imagine the natural vapours ari- 
fing in the Cave where the Temple after- 
wards was Built, might work upon the Spi- 
rits of thofe who enter'd the holy place, as 
- they did on the Shepherd Coretas, who firſt 
found it out by accident; and encline 
them to Exthufraſm and prophetick Madneſs. 
Thar as the ſtrength of thoſe vapours dimi- 
nifh'd, (which were generally in Caverns, 
as that of Mopſus, of Trophonius, and this 
of Delphos,) fo the infpiration decreas'd by 
the fame meafures : That they happend to 
be ſtronger, when they kilfd the Pythias, 
, Who being conſcious of this, was fo unwil- 
D 3 . ling 
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ling to enter. That the Oracles ceas'd to 
be given in Verſe, when Poets ceasd to be 
the Prieſts, and that the Genius of Socrates, 
(whom he confeſs'd never to have ſeen, but 
only to have heard inwardly, and unper- 
ceivd by others,) was no more than the 
ſtrength of his imagination ; or to ſpeak 
in the Language of a Chriſtian Platoxiſt, his 
Guardian Angel. 

I pretend not to an exaQneſs of method 
in this Life, which I am forc'd to colle&t 


by patches from ſeveral Authors ; and there- 


fore without much regard to the conneQtion 
of times which are ſo uncertain. 

I will in the next place ſpeak of his Mar- 
riage. His Wife's name; her Parentage, and 
Dowry, are no where mention'd by him, 
or any other, nor in what part.of his Age 
he Married ; tho 'tis probable, in the flower 
of it: But Rualdus has ingeniouſly gather'd 
from a convincing circumſtance, that ſhe 
was called 7imoxena: Becauſe Plutarch in a 
Conſolatory Letter to her, occaſion'd by 


. the Death of their Daughter in her Infancy, 


uſes theſe words : Torr Timoxena is de- 
priv'd (by death) of ſmall enjoyments ; for 
the things ſhe knew were of ſmall moment, and 
ſhe coud be delighted only with trifles. Now 
it appears by the Letter, that the Name. of 
this Daughter was the fame with her Mo- 
ther's, therefore it cou'd be no other than 

a Timoxena, 
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Timoxena. Her knowledge, her conjugal 
Vertues, her abhorrency from the vanities 
of her Sex, and from ſuperſtition, her gra- 
vity 10 Behaviour, and her conltancy in 


ſupporting the Joſs of Children, are. 


| likewiſe Celebrated by our Author. No 
other Wife of Platarch 1s found mention'd ; 
and theretore we may conclude he had no 
more : By the ſame reaſon for which we 
judge, that he had no other Matter than 
Ammonius; becauſe 'tis evident he was fo 
grateful in his Nature, that he would have 
preſerv'd their Memory. 

The number of his Children was at leaſt 
five; ſo many being mention'd by him. 
Four of them were Sons; of the other Sex 
only 7imoxena, who died at two years old, 
as 1s manifeſt from the Epiſtle abovemen- 
tion'd. The French Tranſlator 4mzot, from 
whom our old Engliſh Tranſlation of the 
Lives was made, . ſuppoſes him to have had 
another Daughter, where he ſpeaks of his 
Son-in-Law Crato, But the word gauBess, 
which Platarch there uſes, is of a larger ſig- 
nification; for it may as well be expounded 
Father-1n- Law, his Wife's Brother, or his 
Siſter's Husband, as Budgus notes : This I 
the rather mention, becaule the fame Amzot 
is task'd for an infinite number of miſtakes, 
by his own Country-men of the preſent Age; 
which is enough to recommend this Tranila- 
D 4 tion 
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tion of our Author into the Engliſh Tongue, 
being not from any Copy, but from the 

| Greek Original. Two other Sons of Plutarch 

[| were already deceas'd, before Timoxena. 

| His eldeſt- Autobulus, mention'd in his Sympo- 

| ftaques, and another whoſe Name is not Re- 

ll - corded. The, youngeſt was called Charox, 

| who alſo dyed in his Infancy : The two re- 

= - maining are ſupposd to have ſurviv'd him. 

[lf The Name of one was Plutarch, after his 

lf own; and that of the other Lamprias, ſo 

” calld in memory of his Grand-Father. This 
was he, of all his Children, who ſeems to 
have inherited his Father's Philoſophy : And 

l | to him we owe the Table or Catalogue of 

| | Plutarch's Writings, and perhaps allo the {! 

Apothegms. His Nephew, but whether by ! 

his Brother or Siſter remains uncertain, was Þ} 

Sextus Cheroneus, who was much honour d 

by that Learned Emperour Marcus Aureli- 

us, and who taught him the Greer Tongue, 
and the Principles of Philoſophy : This Em- 
| perour profeſſing Stoiciſm, as appears by 

"il his Writings,) inclines us to believe, that 

it our Sextus Cheroneus, was of the Stoick SeCt ; 

"it and conſequently, that the World has ge- 

vil nerally been miſtaken, in ſuppoſing him to 

vl! have been the fare Man with Sextus Empi- 

Wi! ricus the Sceptick ; whom Suidas plainly tells 

| us to have been an African : Now Empiri- 

| 
| 
| 
| 


| cus cou'd not but be a Sceprick, for. he op- 
| poſcy 
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poſes all Dogmatiſts, . and particularly them. 
But [ heard it firſt obferv'd by an ingenious 
and Learned old Gentleman lately deceas'd, 
that many of Mr. Hobbs his ſeeming new 
opinions, are gather'd from thoſe which 
Sextus Empiricus expos'd. The Book is ex- 
tant, and [ refer the curious to it, not pre- 
trending to arraign, or to excuſe.nim. Some 
think the Famous Critick Longinus was of 
Plutarch's Family, deſcended from a Siſter of 
his ; bur the proofs are fo weak, that I will 
not inſert them : They may both of them 
rely on their proper merits; and ſtand not 
in want of a Relation to each other. *Tis 
needleſs to infiſt on his behaviour in his Fa- 
mily : His Love to his Wife, his [Indulgence 
to his Children, his care of their Education 
are all manifeſt in that part of his Works 
which is call'd his Morals. Other parts of 
his diſpofition have been touch'd already ; 
as that he was courteous and humane to all 
Men ; free from inconſtancy, artger, and 
the deſire of revenge; which qualities of 
his, as they have been prais'd by the Autho- 
rity of other Writers, may alſo be recom- 
mended from l;is o*vn Teſtimony of himſelf. 
T had rather, fays he, be forgotten in the me- 
mory of Men, and that it ſhou'd be ſaid, there 
netthir is, nor was a Man call d Plutarch, 
than that they ſhould report, this Plutarch was 
unconſtant, changeable in his temper, prone to 

anger 
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anger and revenge on the leaſt occaſions. What 
he was to his Slaves you may belteve from 
this, that in general he accuſes thoſe Maſters 
of extream hardneſs and injuſtice, who uſe 
Men like Oxen ; fell them in their age when 
they can drudge no longer. A Man, fays he, 
of a merciful diſpoſition, ought not to retrench 
the fodder from his Cattle, nor the Provender 
from his Horſes when they can work no longer, 
but to cheriſh them when worn out and old. 
Yer Plutarch, tho he knew how to moderate 
his anger, was not on the contrary, ſubject 
to an inſenſibility of wrongs ; not ſo remils 
in exaQing duty, or fo tame in ſuffering 
the diſobedience of his Servants, that he 
cou'd not corre when they deſerv'd it : 
As is manifeſt from the following ſtory, 
which 4«lus Gellius had from the mouth of 
Taurus the Philoſopher concerning him. 
Plutarch had a certain Slave, a ſaucy ſtubborn 
kind of Fellwv; in a word, one of thoſe prag- 
matical Servants, who never make a fault, but 
they give a reaſon for it ; his juſtifications one 
time wou d not ſerve his turn, but-his Maſter 


commanded him to be ftripd ; and that the 


Law ſhould be laid on his backſide. He no 


ſooner felt the ſmart, but he mutter'd that hz 


was unjuſtly punifh'd, and that he had aone 
nothing to deſerve the Scourge. At laſt he be- 
gan to baw! out lowder ; and, leaving off his 
groaning, his fighs and bis lamentations, to 
# argue 
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argue the matter with more ſhew of reaſon : 
And, as under ſuch a Maſter, he muſt needs 
have gain'd a ſmattering of Learning, he cry d 
out, that Plutarch was not the Philoſopher he 
pretended himſelf to be, that he had heard 
bim/waging War againſt all the paſſions ; and 
maintaininz that anger was unbecoming a wiſe 
Man : Nay, that he had written a particular 
Treatiſe, in commendation of Clemency. That 
therefore he contradifted his Precepts by his 
prattices, fince abandoning himſelf over to his 
Choler, he exercis d ſuch inhumane cruelty on 
the body of his fellow Creature. How's this, 
(Mr. Yarlet,) anſwered Plutarch, by what 
frans and tokens can you prove I am in paſſion? 
Is it by my Ceuntenance, my Voice, the colour 
of my Face, by my Words, or by my Geſtures, 
that you have diſcover d this my Fury 2 Tam 
wot of opinion, that my Eyes ſparkle, that I 
foam at Mouth, that Ignaſh my Teeth, or that 
my Voice is more vehement, or that my Colour 
is either more pale, or more red than at other 
times ; that T either ſhake or ſtamp with mad- 
neſs, that T ſay or do any thing unbecoming a 
Philsſopher : Theſe, if you know them not, 
are the Symptors of a Man in rage: In the 
mean (turning to the Officer who ſcourn'd him) 
while he and 1 diſpute this matter, mind you 
your buſineſs on his back. 

His love to his Friends and his gratitude 


to his BenefaCt-rs are every where obſerva- 
ble, 
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ble, in his Dedications of his ſeveral Works, 
and the particular Treatifes he has written 
to them on feveral occaſions, are all ſuitable 
either to the Characters of the Men, or to 
their prefent condition, and the circumſtan- + 
ces under which they were. His love to his * 
Country is from hence canſpicuous, that he 
profeſſes to have written the Life of  Lucul- 
lus, and 'to have preferv'd the memory of 
his ations, becauſe of the favours he con- 
ferr'd on the City of Cheronea; which tho 
his Country receiv'd ſo long before, yet he 
thought it appertain'd to him to repay them, 
and took an intereſt in their acknowledg- 
ment. As alfo, that he vindicated the Bzo- 
tians from the Calumnies of Herodotus the 
Hiſtorian in his Book-concerning the malig- 
nity of that. Author. | In which 'tis obſerva» 
ble, that his zeal to his Country tranſported 
him too far; for Herodotus had ſaid no 
more of them than what was generally held 
to be true in all Ages, concerning the groſs- 
neſs of their wits, their voracity, and thoſe 
other national Vices, which we have alrea- 
dy noted on this account ; therefore Pe- 
trarch has accusd our Author of the fame 
mealignity, for which he taxd Herodotus : 
But they may both ſtand acquitted on dif- 
ferent accounts : Herodotus for having given 
a true Character of the 7hetans, and Plu- 
tarch for endeavouring to palliate the Vices 


of 
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of a People from whom he was deſcended. 
The reſt of his manners, without enter1 
into particulars, were unblameable, if we 
excuſe- a little proneneſs to ſuperſtition : 
; And regulating his ations by his dreams: 
& But how far this will bear an accufation I 
- determine not, tho Tully has endeavour'd to 
: ſhew the vanity of Dreams, in his Treatiſe 
of Divinations, whither I refer the curi- 
OUS. 

On what occaſion he repair d t&F Rome, 
at what time of his Age he came thither, 
how long he dwelt rhere, how often he was 
there, and in what year he returnd to 
his own Country, are all uncertain : This 


we know, that when Nero was in Greece, 


which was in his eleventh and twelfth years, 
our Author was at Delphos, under Ammoni- 
us, - his Maſter; as appears by the diſputa- 
tion then manag d, concerning the Inſcrip- 
tion of the two Letters E.1. Nero not li- 
ving long afterwards, tis almoſt indiſputa- 
ble, that he- came not to Rome 1n all his 
Reign. 'Tis improbable, that he wou'd 
undertake the Voyage during the trouble- 
ſome times of Galba, Ortho and YVitellius ; and 


we are not certain, that he liv d- in Rome in * 


the Empire of Yeſpatian : Vet we may guels, 
that the mildneſs of this Emperour's Domi- 
nion, his Fame and the Vertues of his Son 
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by his Father, might induce Plutarch, a- 
mong(t other conſiderations, to take this 
Journey in his time. "Tis argu'd from the 
following ſtory, related by himſelf; that he 
was at Rome, either in the joint Reign of 
the two Yeſpatians, or at leaſt in that of the 
Survivor 7:tas. He fays then, in his laſt 
Book concerning Curtofity. © Reaſoning, 
* or rather reading once, at Rome, Arule- 
© us Ruſticus, the ſame Man whom after- 
* wards Domitian put to Death out of envy 
* to his Glory, ſtood hearkning to me a- 
&* mongſt my Auditors: It ſo happen'd, 
« that a Souldier, having Letters for him 
&« from the Emperour, (who was either 7;- 
tus, or his Father Yeſpatian, as Rualdus 
thinks) © broke through the crowd, to de- 
* liver him thoſe Letters from the Empe- 
* rour. Obſerving this, I made a pauſe in 
* my diſſertation, that Ryſtices might have 
* the leiſure to read the Mandate which was 
< ſent him ; but he abſolutely refus'd to do 
«* jt, neither wou'd he be intreated to break 
©* the Seals till I had wholly made an end of 
* my Speech, and diſmiſsd the Company. 
Now I ſuppoſe the ſtreſs of the Argus» 
ment, to prove that this Emperour was not 
Domitian, lies only in this Clauſe (whom 
Domitian afterwards put to death :) but I 
think it rather leaves it doubtful, for they 
might be Domitians Letters which he then 

receiv'd, 
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receivd, and conſequently he might not 
.come. to Rome till the Reign of that Empe- 
rour. This Ruſticus was not only a learned 
but a good Man : He had been Tribune of 
the people under Ne-o, was Pretor. in the 
time of Yite/lius, and ſent Ambalſſadour to 
the Forces, rais'd under the Name of Yeſpa- 
fran, to perſwade them to a peace, What 
Offices he bore afterwards we know nor, 
but the cauſe of his death, beſides the envy 
of Domitian to his Fame, was a certain 
Book, or ſome Commentaries of his, where- 
in he had praisd too much the Sandtity of 
Thraſta Petus whom Nero had Murther'd : 
And the praile of a good Citizen was infup- 
portable to the Tyrant; being, I ſuppole, 
exaſperated farther by ſome rcfletions of 
Ruſticus, who could not commend Thraſea, 
but at the ſame time he muſt iaveigh againſt 
the Oppreſlor of the Roman Liberty, That 
Platarch was Married in his own Country, 
and that before he c: tne to Rome is prot1- 
ble ; that the Fame oi him was come before 
him,. by reaſon of fame part of his Works 
already publiſh'd, is alſo credible, becauſe 
he had ſo great retort of the Roman Nobili- 
ty, to hear him read immediately, as we 
believe, upon his coming : That he was in- 
vited thither by the correſpondence he had 
with Softus Senecio,might be one reaſon of his 


pndertaking that Journey, is almoſt undeni- 
able. 
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able. It likewiſe appears he was divers 
times at Rome ; and perhaps, before he 
came to inhabit there, might make acquain- 
tance with this worthy Man Senecio, to 
whom he Dedicated almoſt all theſe Lives 
of Greeks and Romans. I fay almoſt all, 
becauſe one of them, namely, that of Ara- 
tus, is inſcribd in moſt expreſs words to 
Polycrates the Sicyonian, the great Grand- 
Son of the ſaid Aratus. This worthy Patron 
and Friend of Plutarch, Senecio, was four 
times Conſul ; the firſt time in the ſhort 
Reign of Cocceius Nerva, a Vertuous and a 
Learned Emperour ; which opinion I rather 
follow than that of Aurelius Caſfhodorus, 
who puts back his Confulſhip into the laſt of 
Domitian, becauſe it is not probable, that 
vitious Tyrant ſhould exalt to that Dignity 
a Man of Vertue. This year falls in with 
the year of Chriſt nin&y nine. 

But the great inducement of our Author 
to this Journey was certainly the defire he 
had to lay in materials for his Reman Lives ; 
that was the deſign which he had formd 
early, and on which he had refolv'd to 
build his Fame. Accordingly we have ob- 
ſerv'd, that he had travell'd over Greece to 
peruſe the Archives of every City ; that he 
might be able to write properly, not only 
the Lives of his Grecian Worthies, but the 
Laws, the Cuſtoms, the Rites and Ceremo- 
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nies of every place. Which that he might 
treat with the ſame Maſtery of skill, when 
hecame' to draw his Parallels of the Romans, 
he took. the invitation of his Friends, and 
particularly. of our Sofſus Senccio, to viſit 
this Miſtreſs of the World, this imperial City 
of Rome; and, by the favour of many 
great and learned men then living, to ſearch 
the Records of the Capitol, and the Libra- 
ries, which might furniſh him with Inſtru- 
ments for ſo noble an undertaking. But 
that this may not ſeem to be my own bare 
opinioh, or: that of any modern Author, 
whom I follow, Platarch himſelf has deli- 
verd it as his motive, in the life of Deme- 
ſthenes > The wgrds are theſe, ** Whoſoever 
* deſigns to write an Hiſtory, (which 'tis 
** 1mpoſlible to form to any excellency from 
* thoſe materials, that are ready at hand, or 
*to take from common report, while he 
* ſits lazily at home in his own Study, but 
* muſt of neceſſity be gather'd from Foreign 
* Obſervations and the ſcatter'd Writings of 
* various Authors) it concerns him to take 
* up his Habitation in ſome renown'd and 
* populous City, . where he may Command 
* all ſorts of Books, and be” acquainted alſo 
* with ſuch particulars as have eſcapd the 
* Pens of Writers, and are only extant in 
* the memories of Men. Let him inquire 
* diligently, and —_— judiciouſly, _ 
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© he hears and reads, leſt he publiſh a lame 
* Work, and be deſtitute of thoſe helps 
* which are requird to its perfetion, Tis 
then moſt probable, that he paſs'd his days 
at Rome, either in reading Philoſophy of all 
kinds, to the Roman Nobility, who fre- 
quented his Houſe, and heard him, as it 
there were ſomewhat more than humane 
in his words ; and his Nights (which were 
his only hours of private Study) in ſearch- 
ing and examining Records, concerning 
Rome. Not but that he was intruſted alſo 
with the management of publick affairs in 
the Empire, during his reſidence in the Me- 


. tropolis: Which may be made out by what 


Saidas relates of him. Plutarch (ſays he) 
liv'd in the time of Trajan, and alſo before his 
Reign: That Emperonr beſtow'd on him the 
Dignity of Conſul, (tho the Greek, | ſuppoſe, 
will bear, that he made him Conſul with 
himſelf, at leaſt transferrd that honour on 
him: ) An Edif was alſo made in favour of 
him, that the Magiſtrates or Officers of Illyria 
ſhould do nothing in that Province without the 
Knowledge and approbation of Phatarch. Now 
tis my particular gueſs (for I have not read 
it any where) that Plutarch had the affairs 
of 1lyria (now called Sclavonia) recom- 


mended to him, becauſe 7rajay, we know, 


had Wars on that fide the Empire, with De- 
cebalus King of Dacia; after whoſe defeat 
. and 
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and death, the Province of 1fyria might 
ſtand in need of Plztarch's Wiſdom to cor 
poſe and civilize it : But this 1s only hin- 
ted, as what poſſibly might be reaſon of our 
Philoſopher's ſuperintendency in thoſe quar- 
ters; which the French Author of his Life, 
ſeems to wonder at, as having, no relation 
either to Cherox2a or Greece. 
When he was firſt made known to 7ra- 
jan 1s like the reſt uncertain, or by what 
means, whether by Seneczo, or any other, 
he was introduc'd to his acquaintance: But 
tis moſt likely, that Trajay, then a private 
Man, was one of his Auditors, amongſt o- 
thers of the Nobility of Rome. "Tis alfo 
thought, this wife Emperour made uſe of 
him 1n all his Councils, and that the hap- 
pineſs which attended. him in his under- 
takings, together with the adminiſtration 
of the Government, which in all his Reign 
was juſt and regular, proceeded from the 
inſtructions which were given him by P!«- 
tarch. Johannes Sarisberienfis, who liv'd a- 
bove fix hundred years ago, has tranſcr:b'd 
a Letter written, as he ſupposd, by our 
Author to that Emperour ; whence he had 
it is not known, nor the Original in Greek 
to be produc'd;; but ir paſs'd for Genuine 
in that Age, and if not Plutarch's, is at leaſt 
worthy of him, and what might well be 
ſupposd a Man of his CharaQter would 
E 2 write ; 
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write; for which reaſon I have here Tran- 
{lated it. 


Plutarch Zo Trajan. 


Am ſatisfied that your modeſty ſought not 
the Empire, which yet you have always ſtu- 
died to y » v6 by. the excellency of your man- 
ners. And by ſo much the more are you eſteem'd 
worthy of this honour, by how much you are 
free from the Ambition of defiring it. T there- 
fore congratulate both your vertue, and my own 
good fortune, if at leaſt your future Govern- 
ment ſhall prove anſwerable to your former me- 
rit : Otherwiſe you have involyd your ſelf 'in 
dangers, and I fhall infallibly be ſubjett to the 
Cenſures of detratting Tongues ; becauſe Rome 
will xever ſupport an Emperour unworthy of her, 
and the faults of the Scholar will be upbraided 
to the Maſter. Thus Seneca reproach'd, and 
his Fame jlill ſuffers for the Vices of Nero. 
The miſcarriages of Quintilian's Scholars have 
been thrown on him, and even Socrates him- 
ſelf is not free from the imputation of remiſſ- 
neſs, on the account of his Pupil (Alcibiades.) 
But you will certainly adminiſter all things as 
becomes you, if you ſtill continue what you are, 
if you recede not from your ſelf, if you begin 
at home, and lay the Foundation of Govern= 
ment on the Command of your own Paſſions, if 
you make Vertue the ſcope of all. your Attions, 
they 
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they will all proceed in harmony and order : 7 
have ſet before you the force of Laws and Ci- 
vil Conſtitutions of your Predeceſſours ; which 
if you imitate and obey, Plutarch i then your 
Guide of Living ; if otherwiſe, let this preſent 
Letter be my Teſtimony againſt you, that you 
ſhall not ruine the Roman Empire, under the 
pretence of the Counſel and Authority of Plu- 
tarch. 


It may be conjequr'd, and with ſome 
ſhew of probability, from hence, that our 
Author not only collefted his materials, but 
alſo made a rough draught of many of theſe 
parallel Lives at Rome, and that he read 
them to Z7rajan for his inſtruction in Go» 
vernment ; and ſo much the rather I be- 
lieve it, becauſe all Hiſtorians agree, that 
this Emperour, tho naturally prudent and 
inclin'd to Vertue, had more of the Soul- 
dier than the Scholar in his Education, be- 
fore he had the happineſs to know P/utarch ; 
for which reaſon the Roman Lives, and the 
inſpeRion into ancient Laws, might be of 
neceſſary uſe to his direfion. And now 
for the time of our Author's abode in the 
Imperial City, if he came fo early as Yeſpa- 
tian, . and departed not till after Trajas's 
Death, as is generally thought, he might 
continue in /taly near forty years. TFhis Ss 
more certain, becauſe gather'd from him- 
E 3 ſelf, 
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ſelf, that his Lives were almoſt the lateſt of 
his Works; and therefore we may well con- 
clude, that having model'd, but not finiſh'd 
them at Rome, he afterwards reſum'd the 
work in his own Country ; which perfe- 
ing in his old Age, he dedicate to his 
Friend Senecio ſtill living, -as appears by 
what he has written, in the Proem to his 
Lives. | 
The defire of viſiting his own Country, 
ſo natural to all Men, and the approaches 
of old Age, (for he could not be much leſs 
than ſixty,) and perhaps alſo the death of 
Trajan, prevail'd with him at laſt to leave 
Ttaly ; or if you will have it in his own 
words, he was not willing his little City ſhou'd 
be one the leſs by bis abſece: After his 
return, he was, by the unanimous conſent of 
his Citizens, choſen Archon, or Chief Magji- 
ſtrate of Ceronea; and not long after ad- 
mitted himfelf in the number of Apollo's 
Prieſts; in both which employments. he 
ſeems to have continued till his death : Of 
which we have no particular account, ei- 
ther as to the manner of it, or the year; 
only 'tis evident, that he liv'd to a great old 
Age, always continuing his Studies ; that 
he died a natural death, is only prefum'd, 
becauſe any violent accident to ſo famous a 
Man would have been recorded: And in 
whatſoever Reign he deceas'd, the days of 
Tyranny 


of PLUTARCH. 
Tyranny were over-paſsd, and there was 
then a Golden Series of Emperours, every 
one emulating his Predeceſlors Vertues. 
Thus I have Colleted from _Plutarch him- 
ſelf, and from the beſt Authors, what was 
* moſt remarkable concerning him. In per- 
forming which; I haye labour'd under fo 
many uncertainties, that I have not been 
able to fatisfie my own Curioſity, any more 
than that of others. Tis the Life of a Phi- 
loſopher, not varied with accidents to di- 
vert the Reader: More pleaſant for himſelf 
to live than for an Hiſtorian to deſcribe, 
Thoſe Works of his, which are irrecover- 
ably loſt, are nam'd in the Catalogue made 
by his Son Lamprias, which you will find 
in the Paris Edition, Dedicated to King 
Lewis the Thirteenth; But'tis a ſmall com- 
fort to a Merchant, to peruſe his Bill of 
Fraight, when-he is certain his Ship is caſt 
away : Mov'd by the like reaſon, I have 
omitted that ungrateful task - Yet that the 
Reader may not be impos'd on, in. thoſe 
which yet remain, 'tis but reaſonable to let 
him know, that the Lives of Zannibal and 
Scipio, tho* they paſs with the ignorant for 
Genuine, are only the Forgery of Donato 
Acciaiolo, a Florentine, He pretends to have 
Tranſlated them from a Greet Manuſcripr, 
which none of the Learned have ever ſeen, 
either before, or ſence. But th@Cheat is 
E 4 more 
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more manifeſt from this reaſon which is un» 
deniable, that Plutarch did indeed write 
the Life of Scipzo, but he compar'd him not 
with ZZannibal, but with Epaminondas : As 
appears by the Catalogue, or Nomenclature 
of Plutarch's Lives, drawn up by his Son . 
Lamprias, and yet extant. But to make 
this out more clearly, we find the Floren- 
tine, in his Life of FZannibal, thus relating, 
the famous Conference betwixt Scipzo and 
him. * Scipzo at that time being ſeht Am- 
* baſſadour from the Romans, to King An- 
* tiochus, with Publias Villius : It happen'd 
* then, that theſe two great Captains met 
** together at Epheſus, and amongſt other 
* Diſcourſe,. it was demanded. of Hannibal 
* by Scipio, whom he thought to have been 
the greateſt Captain> To whom he thus 
* anſwerd; in the firſt place Alexander of 
"* Macedon, in the ſecond Pyrrhus . of Epy- 
* rs, and in the third himſelf : To which, 
* Scipio ſmiling thus reply'd ; Ad what 
* wou'd you. have. thought, had it been 
** your fortune to have vanquiſh'd me 2 to 
whom - Hannibal, © I ſhould then have ad- 
* jyudg'd the firſt place to my ſelf ; Which 
* anſwer was nota little pleaſing to Scipio, 
* becauſe by. it he found himſelf not dil- 
* eſteem'd, nor put into compariſon with 
© the reſt, but by the delicacy and gallantry 
* of a wall turn d Compliment, ſet like a 


:*. Man divine above them all. Now 


of PLUTARCH. 

Now this relation is a meer compendium 
of the ſame Conference from Livy. But if 
we can conceive Plutarch to have written 
the Life of F7annibal, "tis hard to believe, 
that he ſhould tell the ſame ftory after fo 
different, or rather ſo contrary a manner, 
in another place. For, in the Life of Pyr- 
rhus, he thus writes. © Hannibal adjudg'd 
* the przeminence to Pyrrbus above all Cap- 
© tains, in Conduct and Military $kill: Next 
"to Pyrrhus he plac'd Scipio, and after Sci- 
* pzo himſelf; as we have declard in the 
Life of Scipio, *Tis not that I wou'd excuſe 
Plutarch, as if he never related the ſame 
thing. diverſly; for 'tis evident , that 
through want - of advertency he has been 
often guilty of that errour,. of which the 
Reader will find too frequent Examples in 
theſe Lives; but in this place he cannot be 
charg'd with want of memory or care, be- 
cauſe what heſays here, is relating to what 
he had faid formerly ; So that he may mi- 
ſtake the ſtory, as I believe he has done, 
(that other of Livy, being much more pro- 
bable,) but we muſt allow him to remem- 
ber - what he had . before written. ' From 
hence I might take occaſion to note ſome 
other lapſes of our Author, which yet a- 
mount not to falſification of truth, much 
leſs to partiality, or envy, (both which are 
manifeſt in his Country-man Dien Caſſius, 
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more manifeſt from this reaſon which is un» 
deniable, that Plutarch did indeed write 
the Life of Scipio, but he compar'd him not 
with ZZannibal, but with Epaminondas : As 
appears by the Catalogue, or Nomenclature 
of Plutarch's Lives, drawn up by his Son - 
Lamprias, and yet extant. But to make 
this out more clearly, we find the Floren- 
tine, 1n his Life of Z7annibal, thus relating, 
the famous Conference betwixt Scipio and 
him. * Scipzo at that time being ſeft Am- 
* baſſadour from the Romans, to King An- 
* tiochus, with Publius YVillius : It happen'd 
* then, that theſe two great Captains met 
** together at Epheſus, and amongſt other 


. © Diſcourſe, it was demanded. of Z7annibal 


* by Scipio, whom he thought to have been 
© the greateſt Captain2 To whom he thus 
* anſwerd; in the firſt place Alexander of 
** Macedon, in the ſecond Pyrrhus of Epy- 
© 745, and in the third himſelf : To which, 
* Scipio ſmiling thus reply'd ; Afd what 
* woud you have thought, had it been 
** your fortune to have vanquiſh'd me 2 to 
whom _Z7annibal, © I ſhould then have ad- 
* judgd the firſt place to my ſelf ; Which 
* anſwer was not a little pleaſing to Scipio, 
* becauſe by. it he found himſelf not dil- 
* eſteem'd, nor put into compariſon with 
* the reſt, but by the delicacy and gallantry 
* of a wall turnd Compliment, ſet like a 
'* Man divine above them all. Now 
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Now this relation is a meer compendium 
of the ſame Conference from Livy. But if 
we can conceive Plutarch to have written 
the Life of F7annibal, 'tis hard to believe, 
that he ſhould tell the ſame ſtory after fo 
different, or rather ſo contrary a manner, 
in another place. For, in the Life of Pyr- 
rhus, he thus writes. © Hannibal adjudg'd 
* the przeminence to Pyrrhus above all Cap- 
" tains, in Conduct and Military $kill: Next 
"to Pyrrhus he plac'd Scipio, and after Sci- 
* pzo himſelf; as we have declard in the 
Life of Scipio. *Tis not that I wou'd excuſe 
Plutarch, as if he never related the ſame 
thing diverſly; for 'tis evident , that 
through want of advertency he has been 
often guilty of that errour, of which the 
Reader will find too frequent Examples in 
theſe Lives; but in this place he cannot be 
charg'd with want of memory or care, be- 
cauſe what heſays here, is relating to what 
he had faid formerly : So that he may mi- 
{take the ſtory, as I believe he has done, 
(that other of Livy, being much more pro- 
bable,) but we muſt allow him to remem- 
ber what he had before written. From 
hence I might take occaſion to note ſome 
other lapſes of our Author, which yet a- 
mount not to falſification of truth, much 
leſs to partiality, or envy, (both which are 
manifeſt in his Country-man Dion Caſſius, 
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who writ not long after him,) but are on- 
ly the frailties of humane Nature ; miſtakes 
not intentional, but accidental. He was 
not altogether ſo well versd, either in the 
Roman Language, or 1n their Coins, or -1n 
the value of them ; in ſome Cuſtoms, Rites, 
and Ceremonies, he took paſſages on truſt 


_ from others, relating both to them and the 


Barbarians, which the Reader may parti- 
cularly find recited in the Animadverſions 
of the often prais'd Rua/dus on our Author. 
I will name but one to avoid tediouſnels, 
becauſe I particularly obſerv'd it, when [1 
read Plutarch in the Library of Trinity Col- 
ledge in Cambridge, (to which Foundation, I 
gratefully acknowledge a great part of my 
Education ;) *tis that Plutarch, in the Life 
of Cicero, ſpeaking of Yerres, who wes ac- 
cusd by him, and repeating a miſerable 
jeaſt of Tulys, fays, that Yerres, in the Ro- 
man Language ſignifies a barrow Pig, that 
15, one which has been guelded. But we 
have a better account of the fignification 
from Yarro, who we have more reaſon to 
believe, that the Male of that kind, before 
he is cut, is called Ferres; after cutting 
Majalis, which is perhaps a diminutive of 
Mas, tho' many the reaſon of the Ety- 
mology is given from its being a Sacrifice 
to the Goddeſs Maja. Yet any Man, who 
will candidly weigh this and the like Er- 

rours, 
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rours, may excuſe Plutarch, as he wou'd a 
ſtranger, miſtaking the propriety of an 
Engliſh word : And beſides the humanity 
of this excuſe, 'tis impoſſible in nature, that 
a Man of ſo various Learning, and fo co- 
vetous of ingrofling all, ſhould perfeQly di- 
geſt ſuch an infinity of notions in many 
Sciences, fince to be excellent in one is ſo 
great a labour. 

[t may now be expected, that having 
written the Life of an Z7;/torian, 1 ſhould 
take occaſion to write ſomewhat concern- 
ing Hiſtory it ſelf : But I think to com- 
mend it is unneceſſary : For the profit and 
pleaſure of that ſtudy are both ſo very ob- 
vious, that a quick Reader will be before- 
hand with me, and imagine faſter than I 
can Write. Beſides, that the Poſt is taken 
up already, and few Authors have travell'd 
this way, but who have ſtrewed it with 
Rhetorick, as they paſsd. For my own 
part, who muſt confeſs it to my ſhame, that 
I never read any thing but for pleaſure, it 
has always been the moſt delightful Enter- 
tainment of my Life. But they who have 
employ'd the ſtudy of. it as they ought, for 
their inſtruction, for the regulation of their 


private manners, and the management of 


publick affairs, muſt agree with me, that it 

is the moſt pleafant School of Wifdom. 
'Tis a familiarity with paſt Ages, and an 
acquaintance 
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acquaintance with all the Heroes of them. 
"Tis, if you will pardon the ſimilitude, a 
ProſpeQtive-Glaſs carrying your Soul to a 
vaſt diſtance, and taking in the fartheſt ob- 
jeas of Antiquity. It informs the under- 
{ſtanding by the memory: It helps us to 
judge of what will happen, by ſhewing us 
the like revolutions of former times. For 
Mankind being the ſame 1n all Ages, agita- 
ted by the fame Paſſions, and mov'd to acti- 
on by the fame intereſts, nothing can come 
to paſs, but ſome Preſident of the like na- 
ture has already been produc'd, ſo that ha» 
ving the cauſes before our Eyes, we cannot 
eaſily be deceiv'd in the effets, if we have 
Judgment enough but to draw the pa- 
rallel. 

God, *tis true with his divine Providence, 
over-rules and guides all aftions to the ſe- 
cret end he has ordain'd them ; but in the 
way of humane cauſes, a wiſe Man may ea- 
ſily diſcern, that there is a natural conneRi- 
on betwixt them; and tho he cannot fore- 
ſee accidents, or all things that poſſibly can 
come, he may apply Examples, and by them 
foretel, that from the like Counſels will pro- 
bably ſucceed the like Events: And there- 
by in all concernments, and all Offices of 
Life be inſtructed in the two main points, 
on which - depend our happineſs, that is, 
what to avoid and what to chooſe. The 

Laws 
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Laws of Hiſtory in general are truth of 
matter, method, and clearneſsof expreſſion. 
The firſt propriety is neceſſary to keep our 
underſtanding from the impoſitions of falſe- 
hood : For Hiſtory is an Argument fram'd 
from many particular Examples, or Indudti- 
ons : If theſe Examples are not true, then 
thoſe meaſures of Lite, which we take from 
them, will be falſe, and deceive us in their 
conſequence : The ſecond 1s grounded og 
the former, for if the method be confus'd, 
if the words or expreſſions of thought are 
any way obſcure, then the Idea's which we 
receive muſt be imperfe& ; and if ſuch, we 
are not taught by them what to ele, or 
what to ſhun. Truth therefore is requir'd, 
as the foundation of Hiſtory, to inform 
us; diſpoſition and perſpicuity, as the man- 
ner to inform us plainly: One is the be- 
ing, the other the well-being of it. Hi- 
ſtory 1s principally divided into theſe three 
Species. Commentaries or Annals ; Hiſtory 
properly ſo called ; and Biograpi4a, or the 
Lives of particular Men. 

Commentaries or Annals are {as I may fo 
call them) naked Hiſtory : Or the plain 
relation of matter of fat, according to the 
ſucceſſion of time, diveſted of all other 
Ornaments. The Springs and Motives of 
aQions are not here ſought, unleſs they of- 
ter themſelves, and are open to every Man's 

diſcernment, 
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diſcernment. The method is the moſt na- 
tural that can be imagin'd, depending only 
on the obſervation of Months and Years, 
and drawing, in the order of them, what- 
fover happen'd worthy of Relation. The 
ſtile is eaſie, ſimple, unforc'd, and unadorn'd, 
with the pomp of figures; Counſels, gueſſes, 
politick Obſervations, Sentences, and Ora- 
tions, are avoided: In few words, a bare 
Narration is its buſineſs. Of this kind the 
Commentaries of Ceſar are certainly the moſt 
admirable; and after him the A4nzals of 7a- 
citus may have place. Nay even the Prince 
of Greek Hiſtorians, Thucydides, may almoſt 
be adopted into the number. For tho he 
inſtructs every where by Sentences, tho he 
gives the cauſes of aQtions, the Counſels of 
both Parties, and makes Orations where 
they are neceſlary; yet it is certain, that 
he firſt deſign'd his Work a Commentary ; 


_ every year writing down, like an uncon- 


cern'd Spetator as he was, the particular 
Occurrences of the time, in the order as 
they happend, and his Eighth Book is 
wholly written after the way of Annals; 


tho, out living the War, he inſerted in his 


others thoſe Ornaments which render his 
work the moſt compleat, and moſt inſtru- 

Aive now extant. 
Hiſtory, properly ſo calld, may be de- 
{crib'd by the addition of thoſe parts, which 
are 
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are not requird to 4nnals : And therefore 
there is little farther to be ſaid concerning it : 
Oaly that the dignity and gravity of ſtile is 
here neceſſary. That the gueſſes of ſecret 
cauſes, inducing to the aQions, be drawn 
at leaſt from the moſt probable circumſtan- 
ces, not perverted by the malignity of the 
Author to ſiniſter interpretations, (of which 
Tacitus is accus'd ;) but candidly laid down, 
and left to the Judgment of the Reader. 
That nothing of concernment be omitted, 
but things of trivial moment are ſtill to be _ 
neglefed, as debaſing the Majeſty of the 
Work. That neither partiality, or preju- 
dice appear: But that Truth may every 
, where be Sacred, (»e quid falf dicere audeat, 
ne quid wverinon audeot Hiſtoricua.) That he 
neirher incline to ſuperſtition, in giving 
too much credit to Oracles, Prophecies, Di- 
vinations, and Prodigies; nor to irreligi- 
on, in diſchming the Almighty Provi- 
dence: But where general opinion has 
prevail'd of any miraculous accident or por- 
tent, he ought to relate it as ſuch, without 
impoſing his Opinion on our belief, Next 
to Thucydides in this kind, may be accoun- 
ted Polibius amonglit the Grecians; Livy, 
tho' not free from ſuperſtion, nor Tacitus 
from ill nature, amongſt the Remars : A- 
mongſt the modern 7ralians, Guicchiardive, 


! and D' Avila, if not partial ; bur above all - 
Men 
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Men in my opinion, the plain, ſincere, un- 
affected, and molt inſtrutive Philip de Com: 
mines amongſt the French ; tho he only 
gives his Hiſtory the humble Name of Com- 
mentaries. I am ſorry I cannot find in our 
own Nation (tho' it has produc'd ſome com- 
mendable Hiſtorians) any proper to be 
ranked with theſe. Buchanan indeed for 
the purity of his'Latin, and for his Learn- 
ing, and for all other Endowments belong- 
ing to an Hiſtorian, might be plac'd amongſt 
the greateſt, if he had not too much lean'd 
to prejudice, and too manifeſtly declar'd 
himſelf a Party of a Cauſe, rather than an 
Hiſtorian of it. Excepting only that, (which 
I deſire not to urge too far, on ſo great a 
Man, but only to give caution to his Rea- 
ders concerning, it,) our Iſle may juſtly 
boaſt in him, a Writer comparable to any 
of the Moderns, and excell'd by few of the 
Ancients: 

Biographia, or the Hiſtory of particular 
Mens Lives, comes next to be confider'd ; 
which in dignity is inferiour to the other 
two, as being moreconfind in aQion, and 
treating of Wars and Counſlels, and all o- 
ther publick affairs of Nations, only as they 
relate to him, whoſe Life is written, or as 
his Fortunes have a particular dependance 
on them, or conne@tion to them: All things 
here are circumſcrib'd,. and driven to a 

point, 
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point, fo as to terminate in one : - Conſe- 
quently if the ation or Counſel were ma- 
nag d by Collegues, ſome part of it muſt 
be either lame or wanting ; except it be 
{upply'd by the Excurſion of the Writer : 
Herein likewiſe muſt be leſs of variety for 
the ſame reafon; becauſe the fortunes and 
ations of one Man are related, not thoſe of 
many. Thus the ations and atchievements 
of Sylla, Lucullus,and Pompey, are all of them 
but the ſucceſſive parts of the Mithridatick 
War: Of which we cou'd have no perfe&t 
Image, if the ſame hand had not given us 
the whole, tho' at ſeveral views, in their 
particular Lives. 

Yet, -tho' we allow, for the Reaſons a- 
bove alledg'd, that this kind of Writing is 
in dignity inferiour to Hiſtory and Annals, 
in pleaſure and inſtruftion ir equals, or 
even excels both of them. Tis not only 
commended by ancient practice, to celebrate 
the memory. of great and worthy men, as 
the beſt thanks which Poſterity can pay 
them; but alſo the Examples of Verrue are 
of more vigor, when they are thus con- 
tracted into individuals. As the Sun beams, 
united in a Burning-glaſs to a point, have 
greater force than when they are darted 
from a plain Superficies ; ſo the vertues and 
ations of one Man, drawn together into 
a ſingle Story, ſtrike upon our minds a 

{tronger 
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{ſtronger and more lively impreſſion, than 
the ſcatterd Relations of many Men, and 
many aCtions; and by the fame means that 
they give us pleaiure, they afford us profit 
too. For when the wicer? nving 1s intent 
and fixd on a firgle thing, « carries cloſer 
to the mark, every part of the object finks 
into it, and the Soul receives it unmixt and 
whole, F«. wins reaſon Ariſtotle commends 
the unity of aftico in a Poem; becauſe the 
mind 1s not capable of digeſung many 
things at once, nor of conceiving tuily any 
more than one Idea ata time. Whatſcever 
dittrafts the pleaſure, leficns it, And as 
the Reader 15 more concern'd at one IVians 
Fortune, than thoſe of mans ; ſo likewiſe 
the Writer 1s more capable of making a per- 
iet York, if he confine himſel. to chis nar- 
row. compa's. The Lincarments, Features, 
and Colourings of a ſingle Pitere, may be 
{lit exactly ; but ina Fliſtory-piece of many 
Fizurcs, the general deſign, the ordinance 
or dtſpoſition of it, the Relation of one 
figure to another, the diverſity of the po- 
fiure, habits, ſhadowings, and all the other 
graces conſpiring to an uniformity, are of 
fo difficult performance, that neither is the 
reſemblance of particular perions often per- 
te, nor the beauty of the Fiece compleat : 
For any conſiderable errour in the parts, 
renders the whole diſagrecable and _ 
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Thus then the perfeion of the Work, and 
the benefit ariſing from it are both more 
abſolute in Biography than in Hiſtory : All 
Hiſtory is only the Precepts of Moral Phi- 
loſophy reduc'd into Examples: Moral Phz- 
loſopby is divided into two Parts, Ethicks 
and Politicks ; the firſt inſtructs us in our 
private offices of Vertue; the ſecond in 
thoſe whici relate to the management of the 
Common wealth. Both of theſe teach by 
Argumentation and reaſoning : which ruſh 
as 1t were into the mind, and poſſeſs it with 
violence : But Hiſtory rather. allures than 
forces us to Vertue. There 1s nothing of 
the Tyrant in Example ; but it gently 
glides into us, is caſte and pleaſant in its 
paſſage, and in one word, reduces into pra- 
ile our ſpeculative notions. Therefore 
the more powerful the Examples are, they 
are the more uſeiul alſo: And by being 
more known they are more powerful. 
Now unity, which is defind, is in its own 
nature more apt to be underſtood, than 
multiplicity, which in ſome meaſure parti- 
cipates of infinity. The reaſon is Ari- 
ſtotle's, 

Biographia, or the Hiſtories of particu- 
lar Lives, tho circumſcribd 1n the ſubjeQ, 
is yet more extenſive in the ſtile than the 
other two: For it not only comprehends 
them both, but has ſomewhat fuperadded, 
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which neither of them have. The ſtile of 
it 15 various, according to the occaſion. 
There are proper places in it, for the plain» 
neſs and nakedneſs of narration, which is 
aſcribd to Annals; there is allo room re- 
ſerv'd for the loftineſs and gravity of ge- 
neral Hiſtory, when the actions related 
ſhall require that manner of expreſſion. But 


there is withal, a deſcent into ininute cir- . 


cumſtances, and trivial paſſages of Life, 
which are natural to this way of writing, 
and which the dignity of the other two 
will not admit. There you are conducted 
only into the rooms of ſtate; here you are 
led into the private Lodgings of the Heroe : 
You fee him in his undreſs, and are made 
familiar with his moſt private ations and 
converſations. You may behold a Scipio 
and a Lelius gathering Cockle-ſhells on the 
ſhore, Auguſtus playing at bounding-(tones 
with Boyes; and Aze/ilans riding on a Hob- 
by-Horſe among his Children. The Page- 
antry of Life is taken away ; you ſee the 
poor reaſonable Animal, as naked as ever 
Nature made him ; are made acquainted 
with his Paſſions and his Follies, and find 
the Demy-God a Man. Plutarch himſelf, 
has more than once defended this kind of 
relating little paſſages. For in the Life of 
Alexander he ſays thus. In writing the Lives 


of 1lhuſtrious Men, I am not tyed to the Laws 
ef 


of PLUTARCH: 
of Hiſtory :* Nor does it follow, that becauſe 


an attion is great, it therefore manifeſts the 
greatneſs and wvertue of him who did it ; but 
on the other fide ſometimes a word, or a ca- 
ſual jeſt, betrays a Man more to our knowledge 
of him, than a Battel fought, wherein ten thou- 
ſand Men were ſlain, or ſacking of Cities, or 
a courſe of Vittories. In another place he 


quotes Xenophon on the like occaſion : ® The 


* ſayings of great Men, in their familiar 
* diſcourſes, and amidſt their Wine, have 
* ſomewhat in them, which is worthy to be 
* tranſmitted to Poſterity. Our Author 
therefore needs no excuſe, but rather de- 
ſerves a commendation, when he relates, as 
pleaſant, ſome ſayings of his Heroes, which 
appear, (I mult confeſs it,) very cold and in- 
fipid mirth to us. For 'tis not his mean- 
ing. to commend the jeſt, but to paint the 
Man; beiides, we may have loſt fomewhat 
of the Idiotiſm of that Language in which 
it was ſpoken; and where the conceit is 
couch'd in a ſingle word, if all the ſignift- 
cations of it are not critically underitood, 
the grace and the pleafantry are loſt, Bur 
in all parts of Bzography, whether familiar 
or ſtarely, whether ſublime or low, whe- 
ther ſerious or merry, Plutarch equally ex- 
cell'd: If we compare him to others, Diox 
Caſſius is not fo ſincere, HHerodian, a lover 
of truth, is often-times deceiv'd himſelf, 
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with what he had falſly heard reported ; 
then the time of his Emperours exceeds 
not in all above fixty years ; ſo that his 
whole Hiſtory will ſcarce amount to three 
Lives of Plutarch. Suetonius and Tacitus 
may be calld alike, either Authors. of Hi- 
ſtories, or Writers of Lives ; But the firſt 
of them runs too willingly into obſcene 
deſcriptions, which he teaches while he re- 
lates; the other, beſides what has already 
been noted by him, often falls into obſcu- 
rity ; and both of them have made fo un- 
lucky a choice of times, that they are 
forc'd to deſcribe rather Monſters than 
Men ; and their Emperours are either ex- 
travagant Fools, or Tyrants, and molt uſu- - 
ally both. Our Author on the contrary, 
as he was more inclin'd to commend than 
to difpraiſe, has generally choſen ſuch great 
Men as were famous for their ſeveral Ver- 
tues ; at leaſt ſuch whoſe frailties or vices 
were over-poisd by their excellencies ; 
ſuch from whoſe Examples we may have 
more to follow than to ſkun. Yer, as he 
was impartia), he diſguis'd not the faults of 
any Man. An Example of which is in the 
Life of Lucaullus ; where, after he has told 
us, that the double benefit which his Coun- 
try-men, the Cheroneans, received from 
him, was the chietett motive which he had 
fo write his Life, he afterwards rips up 
| we tis 
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his Luxury, and ſhews how he loſt through 
his mil management, his Authority, and his 
Souldiers love. Then he was more happy 
in his digreſſions than any we have nam'd. 
I have always been pleas d to ſee him, and 
his Imitator Montaign, when they ſtrike a 
little out of the common road : For we are 
ſure to be the better tor their wandring. 
The beſt Quarry lies not always in the 
open Field: And who woud not be con- 
tent to follow a good Huntſman over Hedg- 
es and Ditcheſs when he knows the Game 
will reward his pains? Butit we mark him 
more narrowly, we may obſerve, that the 
great reaſon of his frequent ſtarts, is the va- 
riety of his Learning: He knew ſo much 
of Nature, was fo vaſtly furnith'd with all 
the treaſures of the mind, that he was un- 
caſie to himſelf, and was forc'd , as I may 
ſay, to lay down ſome ar every paſſage, and 
to ſcatter his riches as he went: Like ano- 
ther Alexander, or Adrian, he built a City, 
or planted a Colony in every part of his Pro- 
greſs; and left behind him ſome memorial 
of his greatneſs. Sparta, and Thebes, and 
Athens, and Rome, the Miſtreſs of the World, 
he has diſcover 'd in their Foundations, their 
Inſtitutions, their growth, their heigth, the 
decay of the three firſt, and the alteration 
of the Jaſt, You ſce thoſe ſeveral Peopte in 
their different Laws and Policies, and Forms 
F 4 of 
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of Government, in their Warriours, and 
Senators, and Demagogues. Nor are the 


Ornaments of Poetry, and the illuſtrations 


of ſimilitudes forgotten by him ; in both 
which he inſtruts as well as pleaſes : Or 
rather pleaſes that he may inſtruc. 

This laſt reflection leads me naturally to 
fay ſomewhat in general of his ſtile, tho at- 
ter having juſtly praisd him for copiouſ- 
neſs of Learning, Integrity, Perſpicuity, 
and more than all this, for a certain air of 
goodneſs which appears through all his Wri- 
tings, 1t were unreaſonable to be critical on 
his Elocution: As on a Tree which bears 
excellent Fruit, we conſider not the beauty 
of the Bloſſoms: For if they are not plea- 
fant to the Eye, or delightful to the ſcent, 
we know at the fame time, that they are 
not the «prime intention of Nature, but are 
thruſt out in order to their product ; fo in 
Plutarch, whoſe buſineſs was not to pleaſe 
the Ear, but to Charm and to inſkrud the 
mind, we may eaſily forgive the cadences 
of words, and the roughneſs of expreſſion : 
Yet for Manlinefs of Eloquence, if it aboun- 
ded not in our Author, it was not wantin 
in him : He neither ſtudied the ſublime 
ſtile, nor affected the flowry. The choice 
of words, the numbers of periods, the turns 
of Sentences, and thoſe other Ornaments 
of Speech, he neither ſought nor ſhund. 

But 
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of PLUTARCH. 


But the depth of ſenſe, the accuracy of 
Judgment, the diſpoſition of the.parts and 
contexture of the whole, in ſo admirable 
and vaſt a Field of matter; and laſtly, the 
copiouſneſs and variety of words, appear 
ſhining in our Author. 'Tis indeed ob- 
ſerv'd of him, that he keeps not always to 
the ſtile of Proſe, but 1f a Poetical word, 
which carries in it more of Emphaſis or ſig- 
nification, offer it ſelf at any time, he re- 
fuſes it not becauſe Homer or Eurypides 
have us'd it: But if this be a fault I know 
not how Xenophon will ſtand excusd. Yet 
neither do I compare our Author with him, 
or with ZZerodotus in the ſweetneſs and gra- 
ces of his ſtile, nor with 7hucydides in the 
folidity and cloſenefs of - expreſſion, For 
Herodotus is acknowledg'd the Prince of 
Dnick, the other two of the Atrick Elo- 
quence. As for Plutarch, his ſtile is fo par- 
ticular, that there is none of the Ancients, 
to whom we can properly reſemble, him. 
And the reaſon of this 1s obvious ; for be- 
ng converfant in ſo great variety of Au- 
thors, and colleing from all of chem, what 
he thought moſt excellent, out of the con- 
fuſion, or rather mixture of all their tiles, 
he formd his own, which partaking of 
each, was yet none of them ; but a com- 
pound of them all, like the Corinthian Me- 
tal, which had in it Gold, and Braſs, and 
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Silver, and yet was a ſpecies by its ſelf. 
Add to this, that in Plutarch's time, and 
long before it, the purity of the Gree# 
Tongue was Corrupted, and the native 
ſplendour of-it had taken the tarniſh of 
Barbariſm, and contracted the filth and 
ſpots of degenerating Ages. For the fall of 
Empires always draws after it the Lan- 
guage 2nd Eloquence of the People: They, 
who labour under misfortunes or ſervitude, 
bave little leiſure to cuitivate rheir Mother 
Tongue: To conciude, when Athens had 
loſt her Soveraignty to the Pelopounefrans, 
and her liberty to Phzlip, neither a Thucy- 
dides, nor a Demoſthenes were altcrwards 
produc'd by her. 

I have formerly acknowledg'd many lap. 
ſes of our Author, occaſion'd through his 
inadvertency, but he is Iikewiſe tax'd with 
faults, which refleA on his Judgment in 
matters of fa, and tiis Candour in the com- 
pariſons of his Greeks 2nd Remass. Both 
which are fo well vindicated by Mentaign, 
that I need but barely to Tranſlate him. 
*Firſt then he is accus'd of want of Judy; 
*ment, in reporting things incredible : 
* For proot of which 1s alledg'd the tory 
© he tells of the Spartan Boy, who ſuffer d 
* his Bowels to be torn out by a young 
*Fox which he had ſtolen, chooſing rati:er 
ro hide him under his Garment "till he di- 
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©ed, than to confeſs his Robbery, In the 
! © firſt place this Example is il] choſen, be- 
* © cauſe 'tis difficult to ſet a bound to the 
* * force of our internal faculties, tis not de- 
= * find how far our reſolution may carry us 
* to ſuffer : The force of Bodies may more 
* eaſily be determin'd than that of Souls : 
* Then of all people the Lacedemonians, by 
* reaſon of their rigid inſtirution, were 
* moſt harden'd to undergo labours, and 
* to ſuffer pains. Cicero, before our Au- 
* thor's time, tho then the Spartan vertue 
* was degenerated, yet avows to have ſeen 
* himſelt ſome Lacedemonian Boyes, who to 
* make tryal of their patience, were plac'd 
«* before the Altar of Dzana, where they en- 
** dur d fſcourging, till they were all over 
* bloody, and that not only without cry» 
*1ng, but even without a ſigh or groan: 
** Nay, and ſome of them ſo ambitious of 
** this reputation, that they willingly re- 
* fign'd their Lives under the hands of their 
* Tormentors. The fame may be faid of 
* another (tory, which P!utarch vouches 
& with an hundred Witneſſes, that in the 
* time of Sacrifice,a burning Coal by chance, 
* falling into the Sleeve of a Spartan Boy, 
* who heid the Cenfer, he fuffer'd his Arm 
*to be ſcorch'd fo long without moving 
* it, that the ſcent of it reakd up to the 
** Noſes of the Alliſtants. 
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© For my own part, who have taken in 

* ſo vaſt an Idea of the Lacedemonian mag- 
* nanimity, Plutarch's ſtory is ſo far from 
* ſeeming incredible to me, that I neither 
* think it wonderful nor uncommon : For 
* we ought not. to meaſure poſſibilities or 
5+ 1impoſiibilities by our own ſtandard, that 
«is, by what we our ſelves cou'd do or 
* ſuffer. Theſe, and ſome other ſlight Ex- 
* amples, are made uſe of, to Jefſen the 
&* opinion of Plutarch's Judgment : But the 
© common exception againſt his Candor, is, 
* that in his parallels of Greets and Romans, 
*he has done too much honour to his 
* Countrymen in matching th:m with He- 
* roes, with whom they were not worthy 
* to be compard. For inſtances of this, 
© there are produc'd the compariſons of 
« Demoſthenes and Cicero, Ariſtides and Cato, 
* Lyſander and Syla, Pelopidas and Marcel- 
* lus, Agefilaus and Pompey : Now the 
* ground of this accuſation 1s moſt proba- 
© bly the luſtre of thoſe Roman Names, 
«* which ſtrikes on our imagination. For 
& What proportion of glory is there betwixt 
* a Roman Conſul, or Proconſul of ſo great a 
* Common-wealth, and a fmple Citizen of 
* Athens 2 But he who conſiders rhe truth 
«© more nearly, and weighs not honours 
* with honours, but Men with Men, which 
* was Plutarchs main deſign, will find " 
the 
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* the Ballance of their Manners, their Ver- 
! © rues, their Endowments and Abilities, 
| & © 

: © thar Czcero and the Elder Cato, were far 


'? © from having the overweight againſt De- 


3 © moſthenes and Ariſtides. IT might as well 
= ©complain againſt him in behalf of his own 
= * Countrymen : For neither was Camilus 
* ſo famous as Themiſtocles ; nor were 7 ti- 
* berius and Cajus Gracchus comparable to 
* Agis and Cleomenes, in regard of dignity : 
** Much leſs was the wiſdom of Numa to be 
** put in Ballance againſt that of Lycurgus, 
* or the modeſty and temperance of Sczpzo, 
** againſt the ſolid Philoſophy and perte& 
* vertue of Epaminondas: Yet the diſparity 
* of Victories, the reputation, the blaze of 
* Glory, in the two laſt were evidently on 
** the Romas ſide. 'But as I faid before, to 
* compare them this way, was the leaſt of 
* Platarch's aim ; he openly declares againſt 
* it: For ſpeaking of the courſe of Pompeys 
** Fortune, his Exploits of War, the great- 
* neſs of the Armies which he commanded, 
© the ſplendour and number of his Tri- 
** umphs, in his compariſon betwixt him and 
* Agefilans, T believe, fays he, that if Xeno* 
** phon were now alive, and would indulge 
** himſelf the liberty to write all he could 
*©to the advantage of his Heroe Age/tlaus, 
* he would be aſham to pur their as in 


* competition, In his compariſon of $y/a 
6 
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* and Lyſander; there is, fays he, no man- 
* ner of equality, either ia the number of 
* their Victories, or in the danger of their 
* Battels; for Lyſander only gain'd two Na- 
* val Fights, &c. Now this 1s far from par- 
< tiality to the Greczans. He who wou'd 
* convince him of this Vice, muſt ſhew us 
* 11 what particular Judgment he has been 
* roo favourable to his Countrymen, and 
* make it out in general where he has fail'd 
* in matching ſuch a Greek with ſuch a Ro- 
* man; Which muſt be done by ſhewing 
* how he could have paird them better ; 
*and naming any other in whom the re- 
* ſemblance might have been more perfect. 
** But an equitable Judge who takes things 
**by the ſame handle which Plutarch did, 
* will find there is no injury offer'd to ei- 
* ther Party, tho there be ſome diſparity 
* betwixt the perſons : For he weighs every 
© circumſtance by it ſelf, and judges ſepa- 
*rately of it : Not comparing Men at a 
* lump, nor endeavourirg to prove they 
* were alike in all things, but allowing for 
* diſproportion of quality or fortune, ſhew- 
** ing wherein they agreed or diſagreed, and 
* wherein one was to be preferrd before 
© the other. 

I thought I had anſwer all that cou'd 
reaſonably be obj=Red againſt our Authors 
Judgment ; but caſually caſting my Eye * 
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the Works of a French Gentleman, deſer- 
vedly famous for Wit and Criticiſm, I won- 
der'd, amongſt many Commendations of 
Platarch, to find this one reflection. © As 
* for his Compariſons, they ſeem truly to 
* me very great; but I think he might have 
© carried them yet farther, and have pene- 
* trated more decpi'y into humane Nature : 
* There are folds and receſles in our minds, 
* which have eſcapd him; he judges Man 
*tco much in groſs; and thinks him not fo 
* different,as he 1s often from himſelf : The 
*ſame Perſon being juſt, unjuſt, merciful, 
*and cruel ; which qualities ſeeming to be- 
*ly each other in him, he attributes their 
* inconſiſtencies to foreign Cauſes: In fine, 
* if he had deſcrib'd Catalzme, he wou'd have 
«given him to us, either Prodigal or Cove- 
* rous: That alieni appetens ſut profuſus, 
*was above his reach. He could never 
*have reconcil'd thoſe contrarieties in the 
* ſame ſubject, which Saluſt has fo well un- 
* folded, and which /ſonrazgn ſo much bet- 
* ter underſto:d. 

This Judgment cou'd not have proceed- 
ed, but from a Min who has a nice taſte in 
Authors; and 1! 1t be not altogether juſt, 
'tis at leaſt delicate, but | am confident, that 
if he pleaſe to conſider this following pal- 
fage taken out of the Life of Sy/2, he. will 
moderate, 1! not retract his ceniure, E 

In 
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*In the reſt of his manners he was une- 
« qual, irregular, different from himſelf - 
aYDHGIGS Ts eOIXE, %) Nez popE Teg5 £xulov, He 
| * took many things by rapine, he gave 
I! * more: Honour'd Men immoderately, and 
It ©usd them contumeliouſly : Was ſubmif- 
I'S *ſive to thoſe of whom he ſtood in need, 
* inſulting over thoſe who ſtood in need oft 
*him : So that it was doubtful, whether 
*he were more form'd by Nature to arro- | 
*gance or flattery. As to his uncertain | 
* way of puniſhing, he would fometimes 
* put men todeathon the leaſt occaſion ; at 
i * other times he wou'd pardon the greateſt 
4 _ ®Crimes : So that judging him in the 
pl * whole, you may conclude him to have 
| * been naturally Cruel, and prone to ven- 
* ©*peance, but that he could remit of his ſe- 
*verity, when his Intereſts requird it. 
iſ Here methinks our Author ſeems to have 
ſufficiently underſtood the folds and dou- 
bles of $y/Za's diſpoſition ; for his Character 
is full of variety and inconſiſtences. Yet 
in the concluſion, 'tis to be confeſs d, that 
Plutarch has g{lign'd him a bloody nature: 
The Clemency was but artificial and af- 
ſumd, the Cruelty was inborn : But this \ 
cangot be faid of his rapine, and his pro- 
digality; for here the alzeni appetens, ſat 
profuſus is as plainly deſcrib'd, as it Plutarch 
had borrow d the ſenſe from Saluſt : And 
as 
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as he was a great Collector, perhaps he did. 


Nevertheleſs he judg d rightly of SyZa, thar 
naturally he was Cruel : For that quality 
was predominant in him ; and he was oft- 
ner revengeful than he was merciful. But 
this is ſufficient to vindicate our Authors 
Judgment from being ſuperficial, and I de- 
fire not to preſs the Argument more ſtrong- 
ly againſt this Gentleman, who has Ho- 
nour'd our Country by his long Reſidence 
amongſt us. 

It ſeems to me, I muſt confeſs, that our 
Author has not been more hardly treated 
by his Enemies, in his comparing other Men, 
than he has been by his Friends, in their 
comparing Sexeca with him. And herein, 


even Moxtaizn himſelf is ſearcely to be de- 


tended. For no Man more efteem'd Plu- 
tarch, no Man was better acquainted with 
his Excellencies, yet this notwithſtanding, 
he has done too great an honour to Seneca, 
by ranking him with our Philoſopher and 
Hiſtorian ; him,. I fay, who was fo much 
leſs a Philoſopher, and no Hiſtorian : *Tis 


a Reputation to Sexeca, thitt any one has 


ofter'd at the Compariſon: The worth of 
his Adverfary makes his defeat advanta- 


gious to him; and Plutarch might cry out 


with J uſtice , (ut cum wvictus erat, mecum 


certaſſe feretur. If T had been to find out a 


parallel for Platarch, I ſhould rather have 
G  pitchd 
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pitch'd on Yarro the moſt learned of the | 


li Romans, if at leaſt his Works had yet re- | 

lt main'd ; or with Pomponius Atticus, if he 
| | had written, But the likeneſs of Seneca 1s | 
| | ſo little, that except the ones being Tutor 


LI to Nero, and the other: to 7rajan, both of 
| them ſtrangers to Rome, yet raisd to the 
14% higheſt dignities in that City, and both Phi- 
Il lolophers, tho of ſeveral Sets; (for Seneca | 
I was a Stoick, Plutarch a Platonician, at leaſt | 
an Academick, that is, half Platoni/t halt 
i - Sceptick:) beſides ſome iuch faint reſem- | 
[i blances as theſe, Seneca and Flutarch ſeem 
[1/0 to have as little Relation to one another, 
iþ as their Native Countries, Spain and Greece. 
it It we conſider them in their inclinations or 
numours, Plutarch was ſociable and plea- 
fant, Sexeca morolſe and melancholly, Plu- 
tarch a lover of Converſation and ſober 
Feaſts: Seneca reſerv'd; uneaſie to himſelf 
when alone, to others when in Company. 
| Compare them in their manners, Plutarch 
[ every where appears candid, Sexeca often 
15 cenſorious. Plutarch, out. of his natural 
humanity, is frequent iti commending, what 
he can ; Sexeca, out of the ſowrneſs of his 
temper, is prone to Satyr, and ſtill ſearch- 
ing for ſome occaſion to vent his gaul, Plu- 
tarch is pleasd with an opportunity of 
praiſing Vertue ; and Seneca, (to ſpeak the 
beſt of him,) is glad of a pretence to re- 
prehend 
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prehend Vice. Plutarchendeavours to teach 
others, but refuſes ot to be taught him- 
ſelf; for he is always doubtful and inqui- 
ſitive: Seneca is altogether for teaching 
athers, but ſo teaches rhem, thar he impo- 
ſes his Opinions ; for he was of a Se& too 
imperious and dogmatical, either to be 
taught or contradicted. And yet Plutarch 
writes like a man of a confirm'd probity, 
Seneca like one of a weak and ſtaggering 
Vertue Plutarch ſeems to have vanquiſh'd 
Vice, and to have triumphd over it: Se- 
neca ſeems only to be combating and re- 
ſiſting, and that too but in his own defence, 
Therefore Plutarch is caſte in his Diſcourſe, 


as one who has overcome the difficulty :, 


Seneca is painful, as he who {till Iabours un- 
deriit. Plutarch's Vertue is humble and ci- 
vilizd : Sexeca is haughty and ill-bred. Plu- 
tarch allures you, Seneca commands you, 
One wou'd make Vertue your Companion, 
the other your Tyrant. The tile of Plu- 
tarch is eafie and flowing ; that of Seneca 
precipitous and harſh. The firſt is even, 
the ſecond broken. The Arguments of the 
Grecian drawn from realun, work them- 
ſelves into your underſtanding, and make 
a deep and laſting in-preſſion in your mind : 
Thoſe of the Roman drawn from wit, flaſh 
immediately on your imagination, but leave 
fo durable effet. - So this tickles you by 
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ſtarts with his arguteneſs, that pleaſes you 
for continuance, with his propriety. The 
courſe of - their fortunes ſeems alſo to have 
partaken of their tiles ; for Platarchs was 
equal, ſmooth, and of the fame tenour': 
Seneca s was turbid, unconſtant and full of 
revolution. The Life of Plutarch was un- 
blameable, as the Reader cannot but have 
obſerv'd ; and of all his Writings there is 
nothing to be noted as having the leaſt ten- 
dency to Vice; but only rhat little Trea- 
tiſe, which is intituled *Epwliygs, wherein He 
ſpeaks too broadly of a fin, to which the 
Eaſtern and Southern parts of the World 
are moſt obnoxious :. But Sexeca is faid to 


. have been more libertine than ſuited with 


the gravity of a Philoſopher, or with the 
auſterity of a Stoick, An ingenious French- 
man elteems as he tells us, his Perſon rather 
than his Works; and values him more as 
the Preceptor of Nero, a Man ambitious of 
the Empire, and as the Gallant of A4grippina, 
than as a Teacher of Morality. For my part 
{ dare not puſh the commendation ſo far : 
His courage was perhaps praiſe worthy, if 
he endeavour to deliver Reme from ſuch 
a Monſter of Tyr:nny, as Nero was then 
beginnmg' to' appear : His ambition too 
was the more excuſable, if he found in him- 
felf an ability of governing the World, and 
a deſire of doing good to humane kind : 

But 
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But as to his good Fortunes with the Em- 
nreſs, I know not what value ought to be 
ſet on a wiſe Man for them. Except it be, 
that Women generally liking without J udg- 
ment, it was a Conqueſt for a Philoſopher 
once in an Age, to get the better of a Fool. 
However, methinks there is ſomething of 
aukward in. the .adventure : I cannot ima- 
gine, without laughter, a Pedant and a 
Sroick, making love in a long Gown; - for 
it puts me.in.mind of the civilities which are 
usd,by the ,Cardinals and Judges in the 
dance of, the Rehearſal : It Agrippina wou'd 
needs be fo laviſh of her favours, ſince a Sot 
grew napſecous. to her, becauſe he was her 
Husband, and nothing under a Wit, cou d- 
attone for. Claudius, 1 am half ſorry that Pe- 
tronius way. not. the Man: We. cou'd - have 
born:it. better from, his Charatter, than from 
one who profeſsd the ſeverity of Vertue, 
ta make..a Cyckyold of his Emperour -and 
Zenefactour.', But let the Hiſtorian anſwer 
for his own Relation: Only, if true, *is 
ſo. much the. worſe, that Sexeca, after ha- 
ving abusd'his Bed, cou'd not let him ſleep 
quiet in his Grave. The 4pocolocynthifts, or 
mock deificatign of Claudius, . was too ſharp 
3nd inſulting on. his memory-: And Seneca, 
tho he could preach forgiveneſs to others, 
did not practice it himſelf in that Satyr : 
Where was the patience and inſenſibility 
G 3 of 
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of a Stoick, in revenging his Baniſhment 


with a_Libei: Where was the Morality of 
a Fhiloſopher, 1 !-frming and expoſing of 
an h-:n:\i Fool 2 And where was com- 
mon humanity, in railing avainſt the dead 2 


But the talent of his malice 1s'viſtble i 25» 


ther places: He cenſures ' Mecenas, and 1 
believe juſtly, for the looſeneſs of his man- 
ners, the veluptuouſneſs of his Life, and 
the effeminacy of his ſtile ; but it appears, 
that he takes pleaſure in ſo doing; and 
that he never forc'd his nature, when he 
ſpoke ill of any Man. For his own ſtile, 
we ſee what it is, and if we may be as bold 
with him, as he has been with our old Pa- 
tron, we may call it a ſhatter'd Eloquence, 
not. vigorous, not united,-. not embodied, 
but broken into fragments ; every part by 
it ſelf pcmpons, but the whole confus'd and 
unharmonious. His Latin, as Monfrear St. 
Evremont has well obſerv'd, has nothing in 
it. of the purity and «elegance of 4agufus his 
times; and 'tis of him and of his Imitators, 
that Petronius faig,; Pace weſtr4 liceat dixiſſe, 


primz omuium eloquentiam perdidi ws. Fu 


Controv:rfie ſententiis vibrantibus pile, and 
the varus Sertentiarum ftrepitus, make it evi- 
dent, that Seneca was tax'd under the perſon 
of the old Rhetorician. What quarrel he 
had to the Uncle and the Nephew, I mean 
Seneca and Lacan, is not known ; but Petro 
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nius plainly points them out; one for a bad 
Orator, the other for as bad a Poet : His 
own Eſy of the Civil War is an open de- 
france of the Pharſalia; and the: firſt Ora- 
rion. of Fumolpus, as full an Arraignment of 
Sencca's falſe Eloquence. After al. that has 
been faid, he is certainly to be allowed a 
great Wit, but not a good Philoſopher : Not 
fit to be compar'd with Cicero, of whoſe re- 
putation he was emulous, any more than 
Lacan 1s with Virgil: To ſum up all in few 
words, conſider a Philoſopher ceclaiming 
againſt riches, yet vaſtly rich himſelf; againtt 
avarice, yet putting out his Money at great 
Extortion here in Britain ; againſt honours, 
yet aiming to be Emperour ; againſt plea- 
ſure, yet enjoying Agrippina, and in his old 
Age married to a-beautiful young Woman : 
And after this, let him be made a Parallel 
to Platarch. 

And now, with the uſual vanity of Dutch 
Pretacers, I could load our Author with 
the praiſes and commemorations of Writers ! 
For both Ancient and Modern have made 
honourable mention of him. But to cum- 
ber pages with this kind of ſtuff, were to 
raiſe a diftrult in common Readers that Plus 
tarch wants them. Rualdus indeed has Col- 
lected ample Teſtimonies of them ; but I 
will only recite the names of fome, and re- 
tcr you to him tor the particular quotatjons. 
(G3 4 He 
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He reckons Ge/lius, Euſebius, Himerius the 
Sophiſter, Eunapius, Cyrillus of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, Arzathias, Photius and Xiphilin, 
Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Fohannes Sariſ- 
berienfis, the famous Petrarch,” Petrus Yicto« 
rius, and Fuſtus Lipftus. 

But Theodorus Gaza, 2 Man Learned in 
the Latin Tongue, and a great reſtorer of 
the Greek, who livd above two hundred 
years ago, deſerves to have his ſuffrage fer 
down in words at length : For the reit 
have only commended Plutarch more than 
any fingle Author, but he has extoll'd him 
above all together. 

'Tis faid,' that having th:s extravagant 
queſtion put to him by a Friend, that it 
Learning muſt ſuffer a general Shipwrack, 
and he had only his choice left him of pre- 
ſerving one Author, who ſhou'd be the 
Man he wou'd preſerve; he anſwer'd Plu- 
tarch ; and probably might give this reaſon, 
that in ſaving him, he ſhould ſecure the beſt 
Colle&ion of them all. 

* The Epigram of Azathias, deſerves alſo 
to be remember'd : This Author flouriſh'd 
about the year five hundred, in the Reign 
of the Emperour Fuſ{tinian: The Verles are 
extant in the Anth9logia, and with the Tran- 
ſlation of them, I will conclude the prai- 
ſes of our Author ; having firſt admoniſh'd 
you, that they are ſuppos'd to be written 

on 
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on 2 Statue Ere&ted by the Romans to his 
Memory. 
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Cheronean Plutarch, 7o thy deathleſs praiſe, 

Does Martial Rome this grateful Statue raiſe : 

Becauſe both Greece. aud ſhe thy Fame have 
fbar'd; 

( Their Heroes written, and their Lives com- 
par'd :) 

But thou thy ſelf coud ſt never write thy own ; 

Their Lives have Parallels, but thine has none. 
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\ S Hiſtorians, in their Geographical 


deſcriptions of Countries, croud in» 

to the fartheſt parts of their Maps 

thoſe places that eſcape their knowledge, 
with ſome ſuch Remarks in the Margin 
as theſe; All beyond is nothing but dry 
nd defart Sands, or unpaſſable © Bogs, or 
ythian Cold, or a frozen Sea : fo 1n this 
Work of mine, wherein I have —_—_ 
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S Hiſtorians, in their Geographical 
A deſcriptions of Countries, croud in» 
to the fartheſt parts of their Maps 

thoſe places that eſcape their knowledge, 
with fome ſuch Remarxs in the Margin 
as theſe; All beyond is nothing but dry 
and defart Sands, or unpaſſable Bogs, or 
Scythian Cold, or a frozen Sea : fo in this 
Work of mine, wherein I have a 
ne 
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the Lives of the greateſt Men with one 
an>ther, having run"through that time 
whereunto probable reaſon could reach, and 
. through which the truth” of Hiſtory could 
paſs, I may very well fay of thoſe that are 
farther oft ;* All beyond is nothing but mon- 
ſtrous and:tragical Fictions : there the Po: ts 
and there the Inventers of Fables dwell ; 
nor 15 there any further to be expcRed 
ought geſerving of Credit, or that carrics 
any .appeargnce of Truth. Yet having pub- 
liſhed an- Account of Lycurgus, the Law- 
giver, and Numa, the King, methought I 
might not without reaſon, aſcend as high as 
to Romulus,” being brought by my Hiſtory 
ſo ogar tov his time. "Conſidering therefore 
with my ſelf 


Whom with ſo great a man fhall T compare ? 
Or whom oppoſe 2 who can the tryal bear : 


(as Fſchilus expreſſes it) I found none ſo 


> fit as him-that- peopled the moſt celebraged 


City ok Atheirs: to be ſet in: oppoſition with 
the Father of..the invincible and renowned 
City of. Rimg. (Ang. here it were--to--bB 
with't,. that, this Account cou'd be fo purg'd 
by right reaſon from: the fabulous part, as 
to-obey. the Laws, and receive the character 
of 'an-exst Hiſtory. But wherever it ſhall 


chance too boldly to contemn the bounds of 
credibility, 


f 
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tedibility, and will endure no thixture of 


Whar is probable, we ſhall beg that 'we may 
meet with candid Readers, and ſuch as wul 
favourably rece;ve what can be related con- 
cerning things of ſo great Antiquity. 

Now Theſeus ſeems to reſemble Romulus The com- 
in many particulars. Both of em born out m—_— 
of Wedlock and of uncertain Parentage had ſeus and 


the repute of being fprung from the Ggds. Romulus. 
Both Warriours ; that by all the world's allow'd. Homer. 


Poth of them had joyn'd with ſtrength of 
Body an equal vigour of Mind ; and of the 
two moſt famous Cities of the World, the 
one built Rome, and the other made Athens 
be inhabited. Both were famous for the 
Rape of Women; neither of them cou'd 
avoid domeſtick misfortunes, nor the envy 
of their Country-men; but both are faid to 
have died by the hands of their own offen- 
ded Citizens, if we will beliteve-there is any 
truth in relations that are delivered with 
the leaſt appearance of ſtrange or Poerical 
Fitions. ner 

The Lineage. of Theſeus by his Father's7, Family 
ſide aſcends as high as to EreZheus and the 
* firſt Inhabitants of Artica. By his Mo-* auri;- 
ther's ſide he was deſcended of Pelops :, For ***: 
Pelops was the moſt powerful of all the 
Kings of Peloponneſus, not ſo much for the 
greatneſs of his Riches, as the multitude of 
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his Children ; having match't many Davgh- 
ters to Perſons of the greateſt Quality, and 
made many Sons Governours of Provinces 
round about him. One whereof nam'd Pr- 
theus, Grandfather to Theſeus, was Founder 
of the ſmall City of the 7Trezeniars, and had 
the repute of a man of the greateſt know- 
ledge and wiſdom in his time : Which then 
it ſeems conſiſted chiefly in ſuch grave Sen- 
tences as the Poet Hefiod got his great 
eſteem by in his Book of Works and Days. 
And even among them is one that they 
aſcribe to Pittheus, 


Mitts ol ardet giaw eppir0- apri& tow. 
Let a Friend's ſervices meet full reward. 


Which alſo Ari/tofle Witneſſes, and Euripi- 
des when he calls Zippolytus Scholar ef the 
facred Pittheus, ſhews the opinion that the 
World had of that great man. About this 
time gens, being deſirous of Children, 
and conſulting the Oracle of Delphos, re- 
ceivd that ſo celebrated anſwer which for- 
bad him the uſe of any Woman before his 
return to Atherus. But the Oracle being. ſo 
obſcure as nor to fatisfie him that he was 
clearly forbid this, he went to 7Trezene and 
communicated to Pzittheas the Voice of the 
God, which was in this manner, your 
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T warn thee, Warrtour, ot to broach 
Thy Goatskin full of generous Juice : 
Nor footlong Spigot to produce, 
Till thou to Athens ſhalt approach, 


Pittheus therefore tairing advantage from 
the obſcurity of the Oracle, prevaild upon 
him; it is uncertain whether by perſwaſion 
or deceit, to lie with his Daughter thra. 
AEzeus afterwards knowing her whom he 
had lain with to be Pzrtheus's Daughter, and 
ſuſpe&ting her to be with Child by him, he 
left a Sword and a pair of Shoes, hiding 
them under a great Stone that had a hollow- 
nels exaRly fitting them, making her only 
privy to it, and commanding her, that if 
ſhe brought forth a Son, who when he came 
to Man's eſtate, ſhou'd be able to lift up the 
Stone atid take away what he had left there, 
ſhe ſhov'a ſend himaway to him with thoſe 
things with all ſecrecy, enjoining him as 
muc}: as poſſible tro conceal his Journey 
fron ail men : For he feard extreamly the 
Paliantidz, who were continually mutiny- 
ing againſt him, and deſpisd him for his 
want of Children, they themſelves being 

fifty Brothers all of the Sons of Paſas. 
When bra was- deliverd of a Son, 
ſome report that he was immediately nam'd 
Theſcus, 
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Theſeus, from the Tokens which his Father 
* $:05/gni- had put under the Stone : But others fay, 
= . *" that he receiv'd his name afterwards at A- 
thing, 1i0:- thens, when ZZgeus acknowledg'd him for his 
v5 £7, Son. He was brought up under his Grand- 
achnw- father Pittheus, and had by him a G»ver- 
—_— nour and Tutour ſet over him, nam'd Con- 
4.” nidas, to whom the Athenians even to this 
catim of time, the day before the Feaſt that is dedi- 
Thc{us. cated to Theſeus, Sacrifice a Ram, giving 
this honour to his memory upon a much 
Jjuſter account than that which they gave 
ro Silanio and Parrhaſtus, for having only 
made Pictures and Statues of 7heſeus. There 
being then a Cuſtom for the Grecian Youth 
upon their firſt coming to Man's Eſtate to 
20 to Delphos and offer Firſt-Fruits of their 
Hair to the God of the place, Theſeus allo 
went thither, and they ſay that the place to 
this day is yet nam'd Zheſea from him. But 
he ſhav'd only the fore-part of his head, as 
Homer reports to be the Cuſtom of the Aban- 
tes. And this fort of Tonſare was from 
him nam'd Theſeis. But the Abantes firſt 
usd this ſort of ſhaving, not having learnt it 
from the Arabzans, as ſome imagin, nor in 
imitation of the My{ans, but, being a War- 
like People, and us'd to cloſe fighting, and 
above all other Nations accuſtom'd chiefly 
to engage hand to hand; as Archilocus wit» 

neſles in theſe Verſes, 
Ou 
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Slinzs they deſpiſe, and ſcorn to ſend from far 
The flying Dart, and wage a diſtant War ; 
But hand to hand the truſty Swords they weild, 
Do all the dreadful buſineſs of the Field. 
This is the way of fight th Eubgans know, \ 
Nor Bow nor Sling they truſt, but ſtrike them- 
( ſelves the blow. 


Therefore that they might not give their 
Enemies that advantage of ſeiſing them by 
the Hair, they were ſhavd in this manner. 
They write alſo, that this was the reaſon 
why Alexander gave command to his Cap- 
tains, that all the Beards of his Macedonians 
ſhou'd be ſhav'd, as being the readieſt hold 
tor an Enemy. 

Zthra for ſome time conceald the true _ 
Parentage of Theſeus; and there was a re- - —_— 
port given out by Pttheus, that he was 51 ofNep- 
begotten by Neptune : for the Trezentans une. 

have Neptune in the higheſt veneration. 

. He is their Tutelar God, to him they offer 

all their Firſt-Fruits, and in his Honour 
ſtamp't their Money with a Trident. 

Theſeus in his youth diſcovering not on- 
ly a great ſtrength of Body, bur an equal 
force of Mind and firmneſs of Underſtand- 
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ing, his Mother Z#thra, conduQting him to 
the 5tone, and intormir's him who was his 
true Father, commanded him to take trom 
thence the Tokens that Zeus had lefr, and 
to fail to Athens. He, without any difficulty, 
lifted up the Stone, and took 'em from 
thence; but refuſed to take his Journey by 
Sea, though it was much the ſafer way, and 
though he was continually preſt to it by the 
intreaties of his Grandfather and Vother. 
For 1t was at that time very dangerous to 
g0 by Land to Arhens, no place of the 
Country being tree trom Thieves and Mur- 
therers: for that Age produc'd a fort of Men, 
for ſtreogth of Arms, and ſwiftnelſs of Feet, 
and vigour oi Body, excelling the orcinary 
rate of men; and in labours anc: <xerciſe 
indefatigable : yet making uſe of theſe gifts 
of Nature to nothing either good or profi- 
table to Mankind, bur rejoycing and taking 
price in infolence, 7.5d pleafing the mſeives 
in the enjoyn 7.7 ct their inhumaniry and 
crutity, and in feiuing, forcing and come 
mitting all manner of outrages upon every 
thing that fc!] into their hands: who thought 
civility, and juſtice, and equity, and huma- 
nity, Whica many praisd, either out of 
wanr of courage to commit injuries, or fear 
to rece!ve em ; nothing, at al! to concern 
thoſe who were the moit dariog and-moſt 
ſtrong. Some of theſe ZZercules deſtroy'd and 
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cut oft inhis paſſing through theſe Countries, 
but ſome who eſcapd him, for fear fled and 
hid themſelves, or were ſpar'd by him ia 
contempt of their abje&t ſubmiſſion : bur 
after that Hercules fell into misfortune, and 
having ſlain Tphitus, retir'd to Lydia, and 
for a long time was there Slave to Omphale, 
a puniſhment which he had impos'd upon 
himſelf for the murther; then indeed the 
Lydian affairs enjoyed all peace and ſecu- 
rity, but in Greece and the Countries about 
ir, the like Villanies were again reviv'd and 
broke out, there being none to repreſs or 
chaſtiſe their inſolence. It was therefore a 
very hazardous Journey to travel by Land 
from Athens to Peloponneſus: and Pirtheus, 
giving him an exact account of each of rheſe 
Thieves and Villains, of what ſtrength they 
were, and with what cruelty they us'd all . 
ſtrangers, perſwaded Theſes to go by Sea ; . 
but he, it ſeems, had long ſince been ſecret- 
ly fird with the glory of Hercules, and bad 
him in the higheſt eſtimation, and was never 
more fatisfy'd than in hearing thoſe thar 
gave an account of him ; eſpecially rhoſe 
that had ſeen him, or had been preſent at any 
Action or Saying of his that was remarka- 
ble. Infomuch that he was altogether in the 
ſame condition that in after-ages Themi/tocles 
was, When he faid that the" Trophies of M/- 
tiades would not ſuffer him to ſleep : fo he 
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having in ſuch admiration the vertue of Z7er- 
cules; in the Night his Dreams were all of 
that Heroes Actions, and in the day a con- 
tinual emulation ſtir'd him up: to perform 
the like. Beſides, they were nearly related, 
being born of Couſin Germains. For Athra 
was the Daughter of Pzttheus, and Alcmena 
of Lycidice, and Lycidice and Pittheus, Br1- 
thers and Siſters by Zippodamia. He thought 
it therefore a diſhonourable thing and not to | 
be endur'd, that Zercules ſhou'd every where 
purge both the Land and Sea from thoſe 
wicked Men, and that he himſelf ſhou'd flie 
from the like Adventures, that ſo fairly of- 
ter'd themſelves to him ; diſgracing his repu- 
ted Father by a mean flight by Sea, and not 
ſhewing his True one as manifeſt a Character 
of the greatneſs of his Birth by noble and 
worthy Actions, as by the tokens that he 
brought with him, the Shoes and the Sword. 
With this mind and theſe thoughts he ſet 
forward, with a deſign to do injury to no 
body, but to repel and revenge himſelf of 
all thoſe that thou'd offer any. And firſt 
of all, in a ſet Combate, he flew Periphetes 
in Fpidauria, who usd a Club for his Arms, 
and from thence had his name of Corynetes, 
or the Club-bearer, who ſeis'd upon him, and 
forbad him to go forward in his Journey. 
Being pleas'd with the Club, he took it, and 
made it his Weapon, having the ſame uſe of 
it 
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it as ZZercules had of the Lyon's Skin; for 

that he wore as evidence of: what a prodi- 

gious greatneſs the Monſter was that He 

ſlew, and to the fame end Theſeys carry 'd 

about him this Club; overcome indeed by 

him, but now, in his Hand, invincible. | 
Paſſing on further towards the Iſthmus of Sa 

Peloponneſus he ſlew Sinus, that, from the 

way of murther he usd, was firnam'd the 

* bender of Pines, after the ſame manner * 1/-- 

thar he himſelf had deſtroy'd many others #71": 

before. And this he did, not having either 

practis'd or ever learnt the art of bending 

theſe Trees, to ſhew that natural ſtrength 1s 

above all art. This Sis had a Daughter 

of moſt excellent beauty and more than or- 

dinary ſtature, calld Perigzne, who, when 

her Father was kill'd, fled, and was ſought 

after with all diligence by Thezſeus ; but the, 

flying into a place overgrown with many 

Shrubs and Ruihes and wild 4/paragus, in- 

nocently made her complaint to them, as 

if they cou'd have a ſenſe of her misfortune, 

and begg'd 'em to ſhelter her, with vows 

that-if ſhe eſcap'd ſhe woud never cut 'em 

down or burn em: but Theſeus calling upon 

her, and giving her his promiſe, that he 

wou'd uſe her with all reſpe&, and offer her ——_— 

no injury, ſhecameforth; and being enjoy'd pus of Pe- 

by Theſeus, bore a Son ro him nam'd Mena- 7\eune the 

lippus ; but afterwards ſhe was Married to 1/ Sinnis, 

1 Detoneas 
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Leioneus the Son of Euritus, the Occhalzan, 
Theſeus himſelf giving her to him. And Toxus, 
the Son of this Mexal/ippus, who was born 
to Theſeus, accompany d Ornytus in the Co- 
lony that he carried with him into Carza,from 
whom the People call'd oxides, have their 
name ; who have this cuſtom deriv'd dou n 
to 'em from their Fathers, never to burn e1- 
ther Shrubs or Ruſhes, or wild Aſparazss, 
but to honour and worſhip 'em. 

About this time the Cromyonian Sow,which 
they call'd Phza, was a Beaſt not to be paſt 
by or deſpis'd, being of great fiercenel(s and 
very hard to be overcome, her Theſeus 
killd, going out of his way to meet and 
engage her, that he might not ſeem to per- 
form all his great Exploits out of mere ne- 
ceſſity ; being alſo of opinion, that it was the 
part of a brave Man, not only to chaſtiſe 
villainous and wicked Men, but alſo to fight 
and expoſe himſelf to the fury of the moſt 
fierce and hurtful Monſters and wild Beaſts. 
Others relate that this Phza was a Woman, 
a Robber full of cruelty and Juſt, that liv'd 
in Cromyoy, and had the name of Sow given 
her from the beaſtlineſs of her life and con» 
verſation, and that afterwards ſhe was kill'd 
by Theſeus. He flew alſo Sciron, upon the 
borders of Megara, caſting him down from 
the Recks, being, as mcl repert, a noto- 
rious Robber of all Paſſengers; and, as others 
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ſay, accuſtom'd out of infolence and wan- 
tonneſs to ſtretch forth his Feet to ſtrangers, 
commanding them to waſh 'em, and then 
with a kick to thruſt them down the Rock 
into the Sea: but the Writers of Megara, in 
contradiction to the receiv d report, and, 
as Simonides exprelles it, Fizhting with all 
antiquity, contend, that Sczroz was neither 2 
Robber nor Committer of Injuries and At- 
fronts, but a puniſher of all ſuch, and full 
of all humanity and friendſhip ro good and 
juſt men; that Aacus was ever elteemed a 
man of the greateit ſanity of all rhe Greeks 
and that Cychreus the Salaminian, was ho- 
noured at Athens with divine worſhip, and 
that the vertue of Pe/eus and 7Telamon were 
not unknown to any one ; and that Sc7ro 
was So0n-in-law to Cychreas, and Father in- 
law to Zacus, and Grandfather to Pelens and 
Telamon, who were both of 'em Sons of Fre- 
deis the Daughter of Sciron, and Carichlo : 
that therefore it was not probable, that the 
beſt ſhould make theſe Alliances with the 
worſt of Men, giving and receiving mutual- 
ly what was of greateſt vaJueand moſt dear 
to em: bur they relate that 7heſeus did not 
flay Sciron in his firſt Journey to Athers,” but 
afterwards, when -he took Eleu/rs, a City of 
the Megarians, having circumvented Dizo- 
cles the Governour, whom, together with 
Sciron, he there ſl»w. Theſe are the con- 
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| traditions which are between the Writers 
—_ Cer- of this ſtory. In Eleufis he kill'd Cercyon 
12 the Arcadian, in a wreſtling Match, And 
going on a little further, in the City Her- 
mione, he ſlew Damaſtes, otherwiſe call'd 
and Pro- Procruſtes, by force making him even to his 
cruſtes. gwn Beds, as he himſelf was us'd to do with 
all ſtrangers; this he did in imitation of Zer- 
cules. For he, returning always to the Com- 
mitters of theſe Outrages the ſame ſort of 
violence that they offer'd to others, Sacri- 
fic'd Buſyris, wreſtled with Antzus, fought 
with Cyczus hand to hand, and kill'd 7er- 
merus by breaking his Skull in pieces, (from 
whence they fay comes the Proverb of 4 
Termerian Miſchief) for it ſeems 7Termerus 
kill'd Paſſengers that he met, by running, 
with all his force, his Head againſt theirs. 
Thus proceeded Zheſeus in the puniſhment | 
of evil men, who underwent the fame tor- 
ments from him, which they had inflicted 
upon others ; juſtly ſuffering after the man- 
ner of their own injuſtice. 

As he went forward on his Journey, and 
was come as far as the River Cephiſus, ſome 
of the race of the Phytalide met him and fa- 
luted him, and upon his deſire to uſe the 
Purifications, then in Cuſtom, they per- 

KR form'd them with all the uſual Ceremonies, 
and having offer'd propitiatory Sacrifices to | 
the Gods, they invited him and entertain'd | 

him | 
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him ar their Houſe, who before in all his 
Journey had not met the like Civility. 
On the eighth day of Fane, which was then 
call'd Cronius, he arrivd at Athens, where 4rrin2s at 
he found the publick affairs full of all con- © = 
fuſion, and divided into Parties and Facti- 
ons, Azeus alſo and his whole private Fa- 
mily labouring under the fame diſtemper ; 
tor Medea, having fled from Corinth, and 
promis'd Zzgevs to make him, by her Arr, 
capable of having Children, was entertain'd 
by him, and admitted to his Bed ; ſhe had 
the firſt knowledge of Theſeus, whom as 
yet A#geus did not know, and he being in 
years, full of Jealoufies and ſuſpicions, and 
fearing every thing by reaſon of the FaQtion 
that was then in the City, ſhe eaſily perſwa- 
ded him to poiſon Theſeas at a Banquet to #gcu+ 
| be prepar'd for him as a civility to a Stran- 77!" 
ger. He coming to the Entertainment, þin:, n» 
thought it not fit to diſcover himſelf firſt, (nine 
but being willing to give his Father the oc- j;; 5. 
caſion of firſt finding him out; the meat 
being on the Table he drew his Sword as it 
he deſign'd to cut with it. Ageas upon the 
ſudden, perceiving the Token, threw down 
the Cup of Poiſon, and diſcovering his Son,  ** ©* 
embrac'd him, and having gather'd together j;. -..:. 
all his Citizens, he own'd him publickly be- 
* fore them, who receiv'd him with great fa- 
| tisfaQion for the fame of his Greatneſs and 
| bravery : 
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Bravery : and ''tis ſaid, that when the Cup fell, 
the poiſon was ſpilt there where now 1s the 
encloſure in the Delphinitan Tempie, for 11 
that place ſtood Azews's Houle, and the Sta- 
tue of Mercury on the Eaſt-ſide of the Tem- 
ple is call'd the Mercury of Ageus his Gate. 
ThePallan- Now the Sons of Paflas, whvo beioro were 
tidzRebel. quiet, upon hapes and expectation of reco- 
vering the Kingdoin, at leaſt atter Azcus's 
Death, who was without Iſſue, as ſoon as 
Theſeus appear d, and was acknowledg d 
the Succeſſour to the Crown, highly refent- 
mg, that Ageus firſt, an adopted Son only 
of Pandion, and not at ail related to the Fa- 
mily of Erefheus, ſhou'd obtain the King- 
dom, and that after Theſeus, one of ano» 
ther Country again, and a ſtranger, ſhou d 
obtain the Crown, broke out 1nto an open 
War. And dividing themſelves into two 
Companies, one part of them march'd open- 
ly from Sphetta with their Father againſt the 
City, the other, hiding themſelves in the 
Village of Gargettus, lay in ambuſh with a 
deſign to ſet upon the Enemy on both ſides : 
They had with them a Cryer of the Town 
of Agnus, nam'd Leo, who diſcover'd to 
Theſeus all the deſigns . of the Pallantide : 
They are o. He immediately fell upon them that lay in 
1 vercons Ambuſcade, and cut em all off ; which Pal- 
Y and if 145 and his Company hearing, fled and were 


pers d by . 
Theſeus, diſperſed. | 
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From hence they fay is deriv'd the cu- 
' iſtom among the Palleneans, to have no 
Marriages, or any Alliance with the people 
' of Agnus, nor to ſuffer their Cryers to pro- 
nounce in their Proclamations theſe words, 
ſolemnly vs'd in alf other parts of the Coun- 
try, Axle Aws, (Hear ye People) ſo great 
is their hatred to the very name of Leo for 
the foulneſs of his Treaſon, 

Now Theſeus, longing to be in aQtion, 
and withal defirous to make himſelf popu- 
lar, left Arhens to fight with the Bull of jj; gs 
Marathon ; which did, no ſmall miſchief to Marachou 
the Inhabitants of 7etrapolis, And having ©: 
overcome it, he brought it alive in triumph 
through the City, and afterwards ſacrific'd 
it to Apollo, And as to what concerns He- 
cale, and the ſtory of her receiving and en- 
tertaining Theſeus in this Expedition, it 
ſeems to be not altogether void of truth; for 
from hence the people round about, meet- 
ing upon a certain day, offer'd a Sacrifice, 
which they call'd /Zecalefium, to Jupiter He- 
calion, in honcur of Hecale, whom, by a 
diminutive name, they calld Hccalene, be- 
cauſe ſhe, as the cuſtom of ancient people 
is, ſhew'd her afteAtion to Theſeas by ſuch 
diminutive names : and having made a vow 
to Japiter for him as he was going to the 
fight, that if he returnd in ſafety, the wou'd 
ofter Sacrifices in thanks of it, apd dying 
| before 
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before he came back, ſhe' receiv'd this re- 
turn of her hoſpitality by the command of 
Theſcus, as Philochoras relates the ſtory. 

Not long after arriv'd the third time ' 
from Crete the Colietors of the Tribute 
which the Athenians paid 'em upon the fol- 

_ _ lowing occaſion. Androgeus having been 
drogeus, freacherouſly murther'd about the Confines 
, of Attica, not only Minos put the Athenz- 
| ans to extream inconveniences by a perpe- 
tua] War, but the Gods alſo laid waſte their 
Country ; for both Famine and Peſtilence 
lay heavy upon 'em, and even their Rivers 
were dried up. But being told by the Ora- 
cle, that if they appeas'd and reconcil'd M;z- 
os, the anger of : the Gods wou'd ceale, 
and they ſhou'd enjoy reſt from the miſe- 
| ries they labour'd under; they ſent Ambaſ- 
| ſadours, and, with much ſupplication, were 
| at laſt reconcil'd, having entred into an a- 
| greement to ſend to Crete the ſpace of nine 
years a Tribute of ſeven young Men, and as 
many Virgins, as the general Writers agree; 
and the moſt tragical ſtory that goes about 
| concerning this matter, ſays, that the Mz- 
; zotaure deſtroy'd them, or [that they wan- 
if dring in the Labyrinth, and finding no 
| poſſible means of getting out, miſerably 
I! ended their lives there. And that this Mi- 
þ wotaure was (as Exripides hath it) 


p 
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' A mingled form, where two ſtrange ſhapes 


combin'd 5 _ 
And different Natures, Bull and Man were 
join d. 


But Phzlochorus writes, that the Cretans will 

by no means allow the truth of this, but 

ſay, - that the Labyrinth was only an ordi- 

nary Priſon, having no other ill in 1t, than 

that it fecur'd the Priſoners from eſcaping, 

and that Mins, having inſtituted Games in 

honour of Androgeus; gave as a reward to 

the Vidtors thoſe that till that time had, been 

Priſoners in the Labyrinth. And: that the 

firſt that overcame-in thoſe Games, was one 

of the greateſt power. and command: among 

em, nam'd 7auras,':a, Man of no merciful 

or ſweet diſpoſition, but that carried him- 

ſelf towards the Athenians, that were made 

his prize, in a matt proud and infolent'man- 

ner:; and even Ari/otle- himſelf, ini'the ac- 

count : that he gives of the Government of 

the Bottieans, 1s. manifeſtly of. an- opinion, 

that. theſe youth. were 'not ſlain-by - Mines, 

but that they ſpent the remainder. of their FF 

days in flavery at Crete ; and that the -Cre- 7h c--- 

tans, 'to acquit themſelves of an: ancient wating wh 

Vow which they had made, were us-d to w>— uy : 

ſend an Offering of the firſt Fruits of their 

Men to. Apo//o of De/phos, and that ſome de- 

ſcendants of theſe Athenian Slaves were 
mingled 
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mingled with 'em and fent amongſt 'em ; 
and of theſe they that were not able to get 
their living there, remov'd from thence, 
firſt into /zaly, and inhabited the Country 
round about Fapyzza ; from thence again, |, 
that they removd to. Zhrace, and were 
nam'd Bottieans, and that this 15 the reaſon 
why in a certain Sacrifice, the Bottican 
Women ſing a Hymn, beginning thus, Let 
us go to Athens. And from this that it ap- 
peard: how dangerous it was to incur the 
hatred of. a City that was Miſtreſs of Elo- 
quence and a Muſe. For Mzinos wasialways 
1 ſpoken'of, and repreſented ever as a ve- 
ry ill man upon the Athenian Stages, neither 
did Hefrnd at all help him. when he calls him 
The moſþ} Royal Minos,::nor Homer when he 
{tyles him, 7he Companion of Jupiter. But 
the Tragedians prevailing made him always 
appear: trom the Stage as.a cruel and. inhu- 
mane-Prince. But that really M{/nos was a 
very good King and Law-giver, and that 
Rhadamanthus was a Judge under him and a 
Preſerver of: the Statutes.that he ordain'd. _ 
Now when the time: of the third Tribute 
was come, and that -the Fathers, who had 
any young men for their Sons, were to pro- 
ceed by lot to the choice of thoſe that were 
to be ſent ; there aroſe freſh diſcontents and 
accuſations againſt Zzezs among the People, 
who were full of grict and indignation, 
| that 
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that he, who was the cauſe of all their mi- 
ſeries, was the only perſon exempt from the 
puniſhment ; but ſetling his Kingdom upon 
a Baſtard and a Foreign Son, took no no- 
tice of them whom he lefr deſtitute and 
without Children. Theſe things very ſen- Thelcus 
fibly affeted 7heſeus, who thinking it but F777 5m 
Juſt noc to avoid, bur rather partake of, the rarily 
ſufferings of his fellow Citizens, offer'd him- - 4 ng *: 
ſelt for one without any lot; all the reſt ad- . 
miring him for the greatneſs of his Spirit, 
and loving him for his care of the publick* 
and /Zzeus, after all his Prayer and intrea- 
ty, finding him inflexible and not to be per- 
ſwaded, proceeded to the chooſing of the 
relt by lot. But Helanicus writes, that the 
Athenians did not ſend the young Men and 
Virgins as they were choſen by lot, but 
that Mizos himſelf coming thither made his 
- . own choice, and that he pitch'd upon 7he- 
Jeus before all others, upon conditions a- 
: Þ greed between em, that the Athenians 
ſhou'd furniſh 'em with a Ship, and that 
the young Men that were to fail with him, 
+ ſhoud carry no Weapon of War; but that 
if the Minotaure was deſtroy'd, this Tribute 

ſhou'd ceaſe. 
; The two former times of the payment 
; of the Tribute, there appearing no hopes of 
' fafety or return, they ſent forth the Ship 

with a black Sail, as to unayoidable deſtru- 

tion : 
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Ction : but now Theſeus encouraging, his Fa- 
taer, and ſpeaking greatly of himſelf, as 
confident that he ſhou'd kill the Minotanre, 
he gave the Pilot another Sail which was 
White, - commanding him as he return'd, if 
Theſeus eſcap'd, to make uſe of that, but if 
not, to ſail with the black one, and to hang 
out that ſign of his misfortune and ſorrow. 
But Simonides ſays, that the Sail which *- 
geus deliverd to the Pilot, was not White, 
but Purple dy'd in Grain, with the Flower 
of a certain Tree, commanding him to hang 
hut this as a ſign of their eſcape. Amarſya- 
das Phereclus, as Simonides writes, was Pilot 
of the Ship. But Phzlochorus ſays, that The- 
ſeus had a Pilot ſent him by Scirus, from 
Salamis, nam'd Naufitheus, and another Sai- 
lor, nam'd Pheax, they as yet not apply- 


»5:814795 1ng themſelves to Navigation; and that Scz- 
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ras did this, becauſe one of the young men, 
Meneſthes, was his Nephew, and this the 
Monuments of Naufitheus and Pheax, built 
by. Theſens near the Temple of Sciren, -wit- 
neſs. He adds alſo, that the Feaſt nam'd 
Cybernefta, was inſtituted in their honour. 
The lot being caſt, and Theſeus having re- 
ceiv'd out of the Prytouzum thoſe upon 


- iis Off-r- Whom it fell, he went to the Delphinean 


ing 1154 Temple, and made an Offering to Apollo 


Pelphinion 


Temple, 


for their ſafe return, which was a Bough of 
a conſecrated Olive. Tree bound about with 
white Wooll. Having 
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Having thus perform'd his Devotion, he 
went to Sza, the ſixth day of March, on 
which day even 'rill this time the Athenians 
ſend their Virgins to the ſame Temple to 
make ſupplication to the Gods. Iris farther 
reported that he was commanded by the 
Oracle at Delphos to make Yexvs his guide, 
and to invoke her as the Companion and 
Conductreſs of his Voyage, to whom as he 
was facrificing a She Goat by the Sea fide, 
It was ſuddenly chang'd into a He, and for 
this cauſe that Goddeſs had the name of 
* Epitraga. . UELGD 

When he arriv'd at Crete, as moſt of the Py þ 
ancient Hiſtorians as well as Poets write, Hisarrivat 
having a Clew of thred given him by Ari- ©7750 
adne, who had faln in love with him, and ruresthere. 
being inſtructed by her the uſe of it, which 
was to conduct him through all the wind- 
ings of the Labyrinth, he eſcap'd out of 
it, and ſlew the Minotaure, and faild back, | 
taking along with him Arzadue, and the , 
young Athenian Captives. Pherecydes adds, 
that he bored holes in the Keels of the Cre- 
tan Ships to hinder their purſuit. And De- 
mon Writes, that Taurus the Chiet Captain 
of Minos, was \lain in a Naval Combat by 
Theſeus in the mouth of the Haven, imme- 
diately before he ſet fail for Athens. But 
Philochorus gives us the Story thus. That 


at the ſetting forth of the yearly Game by 
| King 
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a aurus er- Ring Minos, Taurus, who they thought 
Crctans, Would certainly bear away the prize from 
all as he had done before, laboured under 
the envy of all Crete. For his power grew 
grievous and inſupportable by reaſon of the 
inſolence of his manners, and beſides, he had 
been accus'd of too near a familiarity with 
Pafiphae the Queen : Which was the reaſon, 
that when 7heſeas defir'd the Combat, Mz- 
nos fo eaſily comply'd. And as it was a 
Cuſtom in Crete, that the Ladies alſo ſhould 
h be admittcd to the ſight of theſe Games, 
ariincin {rinane, being preſent, was ſtrangely ſur- 
(ve wil "I 
| Theſes, Pris d at the manly beauty of Theſeus, and 
{truck with admiration with the vigour and 
K | addreſs which he ſhew'd in the Combar, 
overcoming all that encountred with him. 
Minos too being extreamiy pleasd with 
him, eſpecially becauſe he had engagd and 
overthrown Taurus, voluntarily gave up 
the young Caprtives to Theſeus, and remitted 
the Tribute to th: Athenians. But Clidemus 
| gives an account of theſe things peculiar to 
i himfelf, very prolix, and beginning a great 
| | way ofi. That it was a Decree conſented 
| to; by ail Greece, that no Veſlel trom any 
| place, containing above five perſons, ſhould 
BR be permitted to Sail, Faſon only excepted, 
F who was made Captain of the great Ship 
Argo, to fail atout and ſcour the Sea of Py- 
rates, But Dedalvs, having eicapd from 
Crete, 
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Crete, and flying by Sea to Athens, and Mi- 

nos, contrary to this Decree, purſuing him 

with his great Ships, was forc'd by a ſtorm 

upon Sjc-ly, and there ended his Life. After 

his deceaſe, Deucalion his Son, deſiring a Deucali- 
quarrel with the Athenians, ſent to them, pm! 9 
commanding that they ſhould deliver up tþns. 
Dezdalus to him, threatning, upon their | 
refuſal, to put to death all the young Athe- 

nians which his Father had receivd as Ho- 

ſtages from the City. To this angry Meſ- 

ſage Theſeus return'd a very gentle and Theſeus's 
mild Anſwer, excuſing himſelf, that he **"" 
could not deliver up Dzdalus, who was fo 

nearly related to him, being his Couſin 
Germain; for his Mother was Merope, the 
Daughter of Erettheus. In the mean while ye j++ ar 
he ſecretly prepar'd a Navy, part of it at «Nw: 
home near the Village of the Thymetades, 
being a place of no reſort, and far from any 
common Roads, the other part by his 
Grandfather Pittheus's Permiſſion, he caus'd 

to be built and firted out at 7rezene, that 

ſo his deſign might be carried on with the 
greateſt fecrecy. As ſoon as ever his Fleet 

was in readineſs he ſet Sail, and none of 

the Cretans, having any knowledge of his 
coming, but imagining, when they ſaw his 

Fleer, that they were Friends and Veſſels of 

their own, he ſoon made himſelf Maſter of 


the Haven, and immediately making a de- 
I 2 ſcent 
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ſcent farther into the Iſland, and having 
with him Dedalus, and the other Fugitives 
75 Sur. for his Guides, he arriv'd at Cnoſſus, the Ciry 
/1ifa.”} of the King's Reſidence, before any notice 
* ©. of his coming before the Gates of the La- 
byrinth, and in a ſhort Skirmiſh put De«- 
calion and all his Guards to the Sword. The 
Government by this means falling to Ari- 
azlne, he made a League with her, and re- 
ceivd the Captives of her, and ratify'd a 
perpetual Friendſhip between the Atheni- 
ans and the Cretans, whom he engag'd un- 
der an Oath never again to make War with 

Athens. 

There are yet many other reports about 
theſe things, and as many concerning Ari- 
adne, but none of any certainty or truth. 

| For ſome relate, that ſhe hang'd her ſelf be- 
ing deſerted by Theſeus. Others, that ſhe 
was carry d away by his Sailors to the Iſle 
of Naxos, and Married to Ozarus, one of 
the Prieſts of Bacchus, and that 7heſens left 
her, becauſe he fell in love with another, 


' Y .L / 
Aaves 3 wy eTHpey paws Tlavomidts Aryans, 


For Xegle's love had piercd his Manly Breaſt. 


| For this Verſe, as Z7ereas the Megarian wit- 
neſſeth, was formerly in the Poet Fleftod's 
Works, but put out by Pi//tratss, in like 
| manner as he added this other in Homer's 
deſcription 
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deſcription of Hell, to gratifie the Atheni- 
ans, 


Ora, Tlucifoly 7% Otar dordeivele Tixva. 


Theſeus, Perithous, both Sons of Gods, 


Ochers report, that Ariadne had two Sons 
by Theſeus, Oenopion and Staphilus, and a- 
mong theſe is the Poet /vn, of Chios, who 
writes thus of his own Native City, 


Thy m]; OnTidvis txlirw Oiroriar, 


Built by Oenopion the great Thefeus's Sos. 


But all that the Poets have ſung of theſe 
matters, or that Fables have made more fa- 
mous than ordinary, every body (as I may 
fay) hath it in his mouth. But Pzer the 
Amathuſian, has ſet forth a different rela- 
tion of thele things that has ſomewhat pe- 
culiar in it. For he writes,' that Theſers 
being driven by a Storm upon the Iſle of 
Cypros, and having aboard with him Arj- — 
adne, big with Child, and extreamly dif- _ a 
composd with the rowling of the Sea, ſet 
her on Shore, and left her there alone in 
that weak condition, to return to and help 
the Ship, where, on a ſudden, by a violent 
Wind, he was again forc'd out toSea. That 
the Women of the Iſland receiv'd A4riadne 
very kindly, and adminiſtred all manner of 
- comtort 
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comfort to her, that was extreamly afflicted 
and almoſt dead with gricf for being left 
behind. That they counterfeired kind 
Letters, and deliverd them to her, as ſent 
from Theſeus, and, when ſhe fell in Labour, 
were very diligent in performing to her all 
the offices that belong to Women. But that 
ſhe dy'd in Child-Bed before ſhe could be 
deliverd, and was by them honourably in- 
terrd. That ſoon after 7heſeus return'd, 
and was greatly afflicted for her loſs, and 
at his departure left a conſiderable ſum of 
money among thoſe of the Iſland, ordering 
them to Sacrifice and pay divine honour to 
Ariadne ; and cauſed two little Images to 
be made and dedicated to her, one of Sil- 
ver and the other of Braſs. Moreover, that 
on the ſecond day of September, which is 
ſacred to Ariadne, they have this Ceremony 
among their Sacrifices, to have a youth lie 
in, and with his voice and geſture coun- 
terfeit all the pains of a Woman in Travail ; 
and that the Amathufians call the Grove in 
which they ſhew her Tomb, the Grove of 
Venus Ariadne. 

Different yet from this account ſome of 
the Naxians write, that there were two 
Minos's and two Ariadne's, one of which, 
they fay, was Married to Bacchus, in the 
Iſle of Naxos, and bore a Son-nam'd Sta- 
#hylus. But that the othcr, of a latcr Age, 

was 
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was raviſhed by Theſeus, and being after- 
wards deſerted by him, retird to Naxos, 
with her Nurſe Corcyza, whoſe Grave they 
yet ſhew. That this Ariadze alſo dy'd there, 
and was worſhip'd by the Iſland, but in a 
different manner from the former; for her 
day is Celebrated with Feaſts and Revels, 
and an univerſal Joy: but all the Sacrifi- 
ces perſorm'd to the latter, are mingled 
with forrow and mourning. 


Now Zheſeus, in his return from Crete, , 
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Theſcus 
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put in at Delos, and having facrific'd to the j,uncree, 


God of the Ifland, and dedicated to the 
Temple the Image of Venus, which Ariadne 
had given him, he dancd with'the young 
Athenians a Dance, that, in memory of 
him, is ſtill preſerv'd among the Inhabitants 
of Delos, whichina certain order had turn- 
ings and returnings, that imitated the in- 
tricate windings of the Labyrinth. And 
this Dance, as Dicearchus writes, is call'd 
among the Delians, the Crane. This he 
danc'd round the Ceratonian Altar, ſocall'd 
from its being compacted together, and a- 
dorn'd only with Horns taken from the left 
ſide of the Head. They fay alſo, that he 
inſtituted Games in Delos, where he was 
the firſt rhat began the Cuſtom of giving a 
Palm to the Victors. 


When they were come near the Coaſt of 


Attica, ſo great was the joy for the happy 


l 4 ſucceſs 
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His and ſucceſs of their Voyage. that, neither 7he- 
ae ſeus himſelf, nor the Pilot, remembred to 
neſs fatal hang out the Sail which ſhould have been 
to Ages. the token of their fafety to Afzeus, who, 

knowing nothing of their ſucceſs, tor griet 
threw himſelf headlong from a Rock, and 
periſh'd in the Sea. But Theſeus being ar- 
riv'd at the Port of Phalera, paid there the 
Sacrifices which he had vow'd to the Gods 
at his ſetting out to Sea, and ſent a Herald 
to the City to carry the news of his ſafe 
return. At his entrance into the City the 
Herald found the People for the moſt part 
full of grief for the loſs of their King, others, 
as may be well believ'd, as full of joy for 
the Meſſage that he brought, and wholly 
bent to make much of him, and crown him 
with Garlands for ſo acceptable news ; 
which he indeed accepted of, but hung 
them upon his:Heralds Staff ; and thus re- 
turning to the Sea-ſide before 7heſeus had 
finiſh'd his libation to the Gods, he ſtay'd 
without, for fear of diſturbing the Holy 
Rites ; but as ſoon as the Sacrifice was en- 
ded, he entred and related the whole ſtory 
of the King's Death: upon the hearing of 
which, with great lamentations, and a con- 
fuſed tumult of grief, they ran with all haſte 
to the City. And from hence, they fay, it 
comes that at-this day, in the Feaſt Ofco- 
phoria the Herald is not Crown'd, but py 

Staft, 
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Stafl, and that the People then preſent till 
break out at the Sacrifice into this ſhout, 
?AEAEL, 1%, 12, (eleleu, tou, tou) of which con- 
fus'd ſounds the firſt was wont to be uſed by 
Men in haſte, or at a Triumph, the other is 
proper to thoſe that are in great conſterna- 
tion or trouble. 

Theſeus, after the Funeral of his Father, 
paid his Vows to Ape/o the ſeventh day of 
Ofober ; for on that day the Youth that re- 
turn'd with him fake from Crete, made their 
entry into the City. They fay alſo, that 
the Cuſtom of boyling Pulſe at this Feaſt is 
deriv'd from hence, becauſe the young men 
that eſcap'd, put all that was left of their 
Proviftion together, and boiling it in one 
common Por feaſted themſelves with it, and 
with great rejoycing did eat all together. 
Hence alſo they carry about an Olive-branch 
bound about with Wooll (ſuch as they then 
made uſe of in their ſupplications) which 
they call Eirefone, Crown d with all forts of 
Fruits, to ſignifie that ſcarcity and barren- 
neſs was ceasd ; finging in their Proceſſion 
this Song, 


, As , wJ 
Etpsmovn ya Q4pety t, mas apres 
K \ , by 4 / \ Y kd , 
a1 MEAL NY HLTUMY Xy EAQLOV ANA [92% 
\ b , e . / 
Kat wn” {wee ws &v utMrou valeudvs, 


Eireftone Figs produce, 
And wholſom Bread and cheerful Oil, 
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Theſeus 
his Ship, 
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And Honey, labouring Bees ſweet toll, 
But above all Wines noble juice, 
Then Cares thou in the Cup ſhalt ſteep, 
And full of joy receive ſoft ſleep. 


Although ſome hold Opinion, that this Ce- 
remony 1s retaind in memory of the ZZe- 
raclide, who were thus entertaind and 
brought up by the Athenians. But moſt are 
of the opinion which we have above de- 
liver d. The Ship wherein Theſeus and the 
Youth of Athens return'd, had thirty Oars, 
and was preſerv d by the Athenians, down 
even to the time of Demetrius Phalareus, 
for they took away the old Planks as rhey 
decay'd, putting in new and ſtronger Tim- 
ber in their place, inſomuch that this Ship 
became a ftanding Example among the Phi- 
loſophers, when-ever they diſputed about 
things that encreaſe, one fide holding, That 
the Ship remain'd the fame, and the other 
as fiercely contending that it was not the 
ſame. 
The Feaſt call'd Gſcophoria, or the Feaſt 
of Bowghs, which ro this day the Athenians 
Celebrate, was then firſt inſtituted by 7he- . 
ſeus. For he took not with him the full 
number of Virgins, which by lot were to 
be carrid away, but ſfele&ted two Youths, 
with whom he had an intimate familiarity, - 
of fair and Womaniſh Faces, but of a manly 
ant 
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and forward ſpirit, and having by frequent 
Baths, and avoiding the heat and ſcorch- 
ing of the Sun, with a conſtant uſe of all 
the Ointments, and Waſhes, and Dreſles, 


+ that ſerve to the adorning of the Head, or 


ſmoothing the Skin, or improving the Com- 
plexion, in a manner chang'd them from 
what they were before, and having taught 


* them further to counterfeit the very voice, 


and carriage, and gate of Virgins, fo that 
there could not be the leaſt difference per- 
ceiv'd, he undiſcover'd by any, put them 
into the number of the Athenian Maids de- 
ſign'd for Crete. Ar his return he and theſe 
two Youths led up a ſolemn Proceſiion, 
with Boughs and Vine-branches 1in their 


\ hands, and in the ſame habit that is now 


_ 


| men whom they call Deipnopborg,. or Sup+ 


worn at the cclebration of. the Feaſt of 
Boughs. Theſe Branches they . carry'd in 
honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, for the ſake 
of their Story before related ; or rather be- 


- cauſe they happen'd to return in Autumn, 


the time of gathering.the Grapes. : The Wo» 


per-Carriers, are taken into theſe Ceremo- 


- nies, and aſfliſt at the Sacrifice, in remem- 


brance and imitation of the Mothers of the 
young Men and Virgins upon whom the lot 


- fell, tor thus buſily did they run about, 


| bringing Banquets and Refreſhments to 


their Children, and becauſe the good Wo- 
men 
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Perſwader us, framing, in his mind a great and wor: 
derful deſign, he gather'd together all the * 
Inhabitants of Attica into one Town, and * 


the Inhabi- 
rants of Ar. 
rica to re- 


fide toge- 
ther in one 
City. 
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men then told their Sons and Daughters a 
great many fine Tales and Stories, to com- 
fort and encourage them under the danger 
they were going upon, it has ſtill conti- 
nu'd a Cuſtom, that at this Feaſt, old Fa- 
bles and Tales ſhould be the chief Diſcourſe. 
And for all theſe Particularitics we are be- 
holden to the Hiſtory of Demon, There 
was then a Place choſe out, and a Temple 
erected in it to Theſeus, and thoſe Families 
out of whom the Tribute of the Youth was 
gatherd, were obliged to pay a Tax to the 
Temple tor Sacrifices to him. And the Houſe 
of the Phytalidez, had the overſeeing of theſe 
Sacrifices, Theſeus doing them that Honour 
10 recompence of their former Hoſpitality. 

Now after the death of his Father Age- 


made them one People of one City, that 
were before diſpers'd, and very difficult to 
be aſſembled upon any Aﬀair, tho' relating 


to the common benefit of them all. Nay, 


often ſuch Differences and Quarrels hap- 


nd between them, as occaſion'd Blood- 
{ſhed and War ; theſe he by his Perſwaſions 
appeasd, and going from People to Peo- 


ple, and from Tribe to Tribe, propos'd his 
deſign of a common agreement between | 


them. Thoſe of a more private and mean | 
condition | 


ſ 
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condition readily embracing ſo good advice, 


| to thoſe of greater Power and Intereſt he 


— 


romisd a Commonwealth, wherein Mo- 
narchy being laid aſide, the power ſhould 
be in the People, and that, reſerving to 
himſelf only to be continued the Comman- 
der of their Arms, and the Preſerver of 
their Laws, there ſhould be an equal diſtri- 
bution of all things elſe between them, and 
by this means brought them over to his 
Propoſal. The reſt fearing his Power, 
which was already grown very formidable, 
and knowing his courage and reſolution, 
choſe rather to be perſwaded than forc'd 
into a Compliance, He then diſſolv d all 
the diſtin Courts of Juſtice, and Council- 
Halls, and Corporations, and built one 


. common Prytaneum and Council-Hall, where 
- it ſtands to this day; and out of the old 


and the new City he made one, which he 


'nam'd Athens, ordaining a common Feaſt 


and Sacrifice to be for ever obſerv'd, which 
he call'd Paxathenza, or the Sacrifice of all 


| the United Athenians. He inſtituted alſo 
another Sacrifice, for the fake of Strangers 


that would come to fix in Athens, call'd 


* Metegcga, which is yer celebrated on the min )ſ- 


16tb day of Fune. Then, as he had pro- 
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njl-s 


Us 


Traniſmi- 


; misd, he laid down his Regal Power, and eration. 


| fetled a Common-wealth, entring upon this 
- great change, not without advice from the 


Gods, 


Lays donn 


his Regal 
Power. 
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Gods, For having ſent to conſult the O- 
racle of Delphos, concerning the Fortune of 
his new Government and City, he receivd. 
this Anſwer: 


"Aryedy Onary, N76 Gf t EC2/V's x7 
TT2?Aas Tor To: TAISODT 77 = Tp £4405 eſrg]eOnx, 
Tepuz]e. Je ANG SHES EY VUETER(Y loaders 
Arad a wn Ailw Temavn uy '& tvdt0: Juwr 
Buazvelr*” "ATuo5s Þ oy uduale mV]ompeuon. 


Hear, Theſeus, Pittheus Danghter's Son, 
Fear what Jove for thee has done. 

In the great City, thou haſt made, 

Fle has, as in a Store-houſe, laid 

The fetled Periods and fixt Fates 

Of many Cities, mighty States. 

Bat know thou neither Fear nor Pain, 
Solicit not thy ſelf in vain. 

For, like a Bl: ler that aves 'bide 

The fary of the angry Tide, 

Thru from hiz) Waves unhurt ſhall bound, 
Always toſt but never drown'd, 


Which Oracle, thcy fay, one of the Sibyls 
long afrer did in a manner repeat to the | 
Athenians, in this Verſe : 


"AT ics Barlicy, Sun 24 Je Tut £ Z+ 7415 eh, 


The Bladder may be wet, but never drown'd. 


Farther yet deſigning to enlarge his City, | 
he invited all Strangers to come and enjoy | 
equal | 
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equal Priviledges with the Natives, and 
ſome are of Opinion, that the common 
form of Proclamation in Athens, Come hi- 
th:r all ye People, were the words that The- 
ſeus cauſed to be proclaim'd, when he thus 


: ſet up a Commonwealth, conſiſting, in a 


manner, of all Nations. Yet he fuffer'd 


* not his State, by the promiſcuous Multitude 


that low'd in, to be turn'd into Confuſion, 
and be left without any order or degree, 
buz was the firſt that divided the Com+ 
monwealth into three diſtin Ranks, the 
Noblemen, the Husbandmen, and Artifi- 


 cers, To the Nobility he committed the 


choice of Magiſtrates, the teaching and dif- 
penſing of the Laws, and the interpretation 
of all holy and Religious things ; the whole 
City, as to all other Matters, being as it 


' were reducd to an exact Equality, the No- 


bles excelling the reſt in Honour, the Hul- 
bandmen in Profit, and the Artificers in 
Number. And Theſeus was the firſt, who, 
as Ariſtotle f1ys, out of an inclination to 
Popular Government, parted with the Re- 


* gal Power, and which £/omer allo ſcems to 
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witneſs in his Catalogue of the Ships, where 


he gives the Name of People, to the Ath-- 


nans only. 
He then Coined Money, and ſtamp'd it 


- with the Image of an Ox, either in memory 
> 
/ | 


of the Marathonian Bull, or of Tarrus whom 
he 
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he vanquiſh'd, or elſe to put his People in 
mind to follow Husbandry, and from this 
Coin came the expreſſion ſo frequent among 
the Greeks, of a thing being worth ten or 
a hundred Oxen. After this he joined Me- 
Zara to Attica, and erected that famous Pil- 
lar in the Streights of Peloponneſus, whici 
bears an Inſcription of two lines, ſhewing 
the bounds of the two Countreys that meet 


there. On the Eaſt-ſide the Inſcription is 


thus: 
This is not Peloponneſus but Tonia. 
And on the Weſt fide thus : 
This is Peloponneſus, not Tonia. 
He alſo inſtituted annual Games, in emu- 


lation of Hercules, being ambitious, that as 
the Gree#s, by that Hero's appointment, Ce- 


levrated the O/ympian Games to the Honour | 


of Fupiter, fo by his inſtitution they ſhould ' 


celebrate the /{hmian Games to the Honour 
of Neptune. For thoſe that were there be- 
tore obſerv d, dedicated to Mzlicerta, were 
perform d privately and in the Night, and 
conſiſted rather of Religious Ceremonies, 


than of any open Spectacle or publick Feaſt. 


But ſome there are who ſay, that the J#h- © 
mian Games were firit inſtitured in me- | 


ks > 


mory | 
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mory of Sciro,, at the Expiation which 
Theſeus made for his Murder, upon the ac- 

count of the nearneſs of Kindred which 

was between them, Sciro being the Son of 
Canethus, and Heniocha, the Daughter of 
Pittheus ; tho” others write, that Simms and 

not Scirony, was their Son, and that to his 
Honour, and not to the others, theſe 

Games were ordain'd by Theſeus ; and Hel- 

lanicus and Andro of Falicarnaſſus, write, 

that at the fame time he made an Agree- 

ment with the Corinthians, that they ſhould 

allow them that came from Atheys to the 
Celebration of the Zhmian Games, as much 

ſpace to behold the Spectacle in, as the Sayl 

of the Ship that brought them thither, 
ſtretcht to its full extent, could cover, and 

that in the firſt and moſt honourable Place. 
Concerning the Voyage that he made in # /y:4e 
the Euxine Sea, there are different Relati- jp" 

. . UX1Ine 
ons ; for Philochorus and ſome others write, ea. 
that he undertook this Expedition with 
Hercules, offering him his Service in the 
War againſt the Amazons, and had Antiope 
given him for the reward of his Valour: 
but others, as Pherecydes, Hellanicus and 
Herodorus write, that he made this Voyage 
many years after Hercules, with a Navy 
under his own Command, and took the 
Amazon Priſoner ; and indeed this ſeems 
to come neareſt the truth, for we do not 
K read 
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rad that any other of all thoſe that ac- 
companid him in this Action, took any 
Amazon Priſoner. Difterent from the for- 
mer, Biou writes, that he ſtole her away 
by deceit, and fled; for the Amazons (he 
ſays) being naturally Lovers of Men, were 
ſo far from flying from Theſeus when he 
touch d upon their Coaſts, that they en- 
tertain'd him with great civility, and ſent 
him Preſents to his Ship ; but he having 1n- 
vited Antiope who brought them, to come 
aboard, immediately ſet Sail, and carrrd 
her away. Menecrates, that wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of Nicza in Bithynia, adds, that The- 
ſeus having Antiope aboard his Veſlel, cruiſed 
for ſome time about thoſe Coaſts, and that 
there were in the fame Ship three young 
Noblemen of Athens, that accompanid him 
in this Voyage, all Brothers, whoſe Names 
were Eunens, Thoas, ard Solon. The laſt 
0: theſe ici] deſperately in Love with Az- 
7zope, but conceal'd it with ali poſſible care; 
oniy to one of his moſt intimate «cquain- 
tance he reveal'd the Secrer, and employ'd 
him to bak his paſſion to Antzope ; ſhe 
rejected h pretences with a very ſharp 
denial, yer carrid her ſelf to him with all 
outward a pearances of Civility, and very 
prudently made no complaint to Theſ-us of 
any thing that had happen'd ; bur So/ooz, 
urgd by deſpair, leapd into a River 

NEar 
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near the Sea-ſide, and drowned himſelf. 
As ſoon as Theſeus was acquainted with his 
Death, and his unhappy Love that was the 
cauſe of it, he was extreamly concernd, 
and in the heighth of his griet, an Oracle 
which he had formerly receiv d at Delphos, 
came into his mind ; for he had been com- 
manded by the Prieſteſs of Apollo Pythins, 
that where ever 1n his Travels he was moſt 
forrowful, and under the greateſt a{fiition, 
he ſhould build a City there, and leave 
ſome of his Followers to be Governours of 
the Place. 
a City, which he cali'd from the Name of 
Apollo, Pythopolis, and in honour of the 
unfortunate Youth, he nam'd the River 
that runs by it, Seloox, and left the two 
ſurviving Brothers entru{ted with the care 
of the Government and i. ws, joyning with 
them //ermws, one of the Nobility of Athens, 
from whom a certain Place in the City 15s 
call'd, The Houſe of Fermus ; tho by an er- 
rour in the accent of the word, it has been 
talſly taken for the Zouſe of Hermes, or 
Mercury, and the Honour that was deſign 4 
to the Heroe, transferr'd to the God. And 
this was the riſe and ground of the 4mazo- 
»ian War, a War of no ſmall conſequence, 
or in which the Athenians mi 'oht think they 
had to do with Cowards or Women. For 
It 15 1mpoſlible that they ſhould have plac'd 
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For this cauſe he there founded He builds 
» Pythopoe. 
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their Camp in the very City, and joynd 
Battel in the middle of it, near the Tem- 
ple of the Muſes, unleſs having firſt con- 
quer'd the Country round abour, they had 
without any delay or fear mov'd on boldly 
to Athens. That they made 'o long a Journey 
by Land, and paſſed an Arm of the Cim- 
merion Boſphorus that was frozen, as #e/a- 
nicus Writes, is difficult to be believ'd. 
This is certain, that they encamp'd in the 
City, and may be ſufficiently confirm'd by 
the Names that the Places thereabour yet 
retain, and the Graves and Monuments of 
thoſe that fell in the Battel. Both Armies 
now being in fight, there Was .8 long 
pauſe and doubt on each fide which ſhould 
give the firſt Oniet : Ar laſt 7Theeus ha- 
ving ſacrificed to Fear, in obedience to the 
Command of an Oracle he had receiv'd, 
4. gave them Battel; and this happen in the 
Month of A#zaft, in which to this very day 


£m. the Athenians celebrate the Feaſt, that 1s 


nam'd from that Month wherein this Bat- 
rel was fought. But Clidemus, defirous to 
be very nice in each particular of this Af- 
fair, writes, that the left Wing of the 
Amazons mov'd towards the Place which 
is yet calld Amazonium, and the right to a 
Place call' Pnyx, near Chryſa, upon which 
the Athenians, iſſuing from behind the Mu- 


Jes Temple, tell upon them ; and that this 
1s 
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is true, the Graves of thoſe that were ſlain, 


to be ſeen in the Street that leads to the ; 
Gate call'd Pjraica, by the Temple of the 1 
Hero Cha/codus are a ſufficient Proof, jf 
And here it was that the Athentans were pl 


_— 
> £7 


routed, and iharmetully turn'd their backs 
to Women, as far as to th2 Temple of the 
Furies. But freſh ſupplies coming in from 
Palladium, Ardettus, and { yceum, charg'd 
their right Wing, and beat them back into h 
their very Tents, in which Action a great 4 
number of the Amazons were ſlain. At —_ 205 
length, after four Months, a Peace was © 
concluded between 'em by the mediation 

of Hippolita, (lor fo this Hiſtorian calls the 

Amazon Which Theſeus marry'd, and not 

Antiope) tho' others write that ſhe was 

ſlain with a Dart by Molpadia, fighting by 

Theſeus ſide, and that the Pillar which 

ſtands by the Temple ar rhe entring into 

the Olympian ground, was erected to -her 
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Honour. Nor is it to be wonder'd that b 
the Hiſtory of things ſo very anctear, Rt 
ſhould be ſo various and uncertain. Tt 15 of 
farther ſaid, that thoſe of the Amazons that i 


by Antiope to Chalcis, where many by her 
care recoverd, but thoſe that dy'd were 
bury'd in the Place that is to this time call'd 
Amazoniam. That this War was ended by 
2 mutual League and Agreement, is evt- \N 
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were wounded, were privately ſent away het 
| 
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dent both from the Name of the Place ad- 
jJoyning to the Temple of Theſeus, call'd 
from the folemn Oath there taken, Horco- 
mofium, and allo from the ancient Sacrifice 
which 1s celebrated to the .4mazons, the 
day before the Feaſt of Theſeus. The Me- 
garians pretend alſo that ſome of the A4- 
mazons were buried in their City, and ſhew 
for one of their Monuments a Tomb in the 
figure of a Lozenge, in the paſlage from the 
Market-place to a Place calld Rhus. It is 
faid likewiſe, that others of 'em were ſlain 
near Cherozea, and buried near a little R1- 
vulet, formerly call'd 7Zhermodony, but now 
Haemon, of which I have formerly ,wrote 
in the Lite of Demoſthenes. It appears 
further that the Paſſage of the Amazons 
through Zheſſa/y was not without oppoſiti- 
on, for there are yet to be ſeen many of 
their Sepulchres near Scotuſſea and Cynoce- 
phalg. And this is as much as is worthy the 
Relation, concerning the Amazons. For 
the account which the ancient Author of 
a Poem call d Theſeis, gives us, of this In- 
vaſion of the Amazons, how that Antiope, to 
revenge her teli upon Theſeus, for refuſing 
her and marrying Phedra, came down up- 
on the City witi her Train of Amazons, was 
defeated, and tiad moſt of her Followers 
CL :! ſlain by Hercale:, is manifeſtly nothing elſe 
1 bur Fable, and the Invention of a Port. 
it 
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Itis true indeed that Theſeus marri d Phe- 
dra, but that was after the death of An- 
tiove, by whom he had a Son call'd ZZ:ppoly- 
tus, Or, AS Pindar writes, Demophoon. AS 
to the Calamities which betecl both Theſeas 
and his Son, ſince none of the Hiſtorians 
have contradicted rhe Tragick Poets that 
have written of them, they are a'together 
to be receiv d for Truths, as they are deli- 
verd from the Stage. There are alſo other 
Reports concerning the Marriages of Theſe- 
us, the beginnings of which, were neither 
Honourable, nor their events fortunate, 
which yet were never repreſented in the 
Grecian Plays. He forc'd An x0, the Trae ni- 
an; having ſlain Si-nis and Cercyon, he ra» 
viſh'd their Daughters ; he Marrid Peribza 
. the Mother of 4jax, and then Phzribeza, and 
then Fope the Daughter of 7phicies. Further 
he is accus'd for delerting Arzadne, (25 is be- 
fore related) being in Love with ,/Ze/e the 
Daughter of Panopeus, an ation neither 
juſt nor honourable. And laſtly for the 
Rape of Helen, which fill'd all 4:tica with 
War and Blood, and was in the end the oc- 
caſion of his Banniſhment and Death, as ſhall 
hereafter be related. 

Herodorus is of opinion, that tho'* there 
were many famous Expeditions und-<rtaken 
by the braveſt and molt honourable Cap- 
tains of his Time, yet 7Th2/eus never made 
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One amongſt them, nor appeard in any ' 

great and .publick Action; once only ex- 
cepted, when he joyn'd with the Lapithz 

in their War againſt the Certaurs: but o- 

thers ſay that he accompany d Faſon to Col- 

chos, and Meleager to the ſlaying of the 
Caly-/onian Boar, and that hence this came 

to be a Proverbial Speech, Not wzithout 
Theſeus. Allo that Theſeus without any aid 

of the Heroes of his Time, did himſelf 
perform very many and very great Exploits; 

and that from the hizh eſteem che World 

ſet upon his Valour, it grew into a Pro- 

In moſt of Verb, This is another Theſeus. He was allo 
the printed very inſtrumental to Adraſtus, in recove- 
«9151; ring the Bodies of thoſe that were ſlain be- 
is aorher fore Thebes, but not, as Euripides in Is 
percuics, Tragedy fays, by force of Arms, but by 

ut ſome 

Manu. Periwaſion, and mutual agreement and 
ſcript: read compoſition, for ſo the greater part of Ht- 
: marenk ſtorians write; nay, Philochorus adds far- 
1asuet. ther, that this was the firſt Treaty that c- 
ver was made for the recovering and bury- 

10g the Bodies of the dead ; tho' the Hiſto- 

ry of Fercules ſays, that he was the firſt that | 

ever gave leaveto his Enemies to carry oft 

the Bodies of their ſlain. The burying 

places of the Common Souldiers are yet to 

be ſeen in the Village call'd E/utherg, and 

thoſe of the Commanders at Fleufrr, where 

Theſeus allotted them a place for their Inter- 


ment, 
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ment, to oblige Adraſtus. And that the dead 
Bodies Were thus recover d, Aſcby/us 1s 
Witneſs in his Trazedy call'd the E/2u/1n- 
ans, where Theſeas hirnſelf is brought in 
relating the Story as It 1s here told, which 
quite overthrows what Euripives writes on 
this Subje@, in his Play call d The Suppliants. 


The extraordinary and ſo much celebra- 7h ca. 
ted Friendihip berwcen Theſeus and Peirz- (91 of the 


i 1:ndjhip 
b-tween 
The Fame of the matchleſs Strengrh and Theſes, 
ind Pelrt- 
chous, 


thous, 1s ſaid to have been thus begun 


Valour of Theſeus being ſpread through all 
Greece, Peirithous was enflamd with 2 de- 
ſire to be fatisf'd, and make a tryal him- 
ſelf of what he had heard ſo much by Re- 
port; to this end he ſeized a Herd of 
Oxen which belong'd to Zheſeus, and was 
driving them away from Marathon, when 
News was brought that Theſeus purſu'd him 
in Arms, upon which, difdaining to fly, 
he turn'd back and went on to meet him. 
But as ſoon as ever they had view d one 
another, each ſo admird the Graceſulneſs 
and Beauty, and was ſeizd with ſuch a 
Reverence for the Bravery and Courage 
of the other, that they forgat all thoughts 
of Fig phting ; and Peirithous firſt ſtrerch- 
ing out his hand to Theſeus, bade him be 
Judge in this Caſe himſelf, and promis'd to 
ſubmit willingly to what-ever he demand- 
ed, in fatisiaRtion for the injury he had 
done, 
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done. But Theſeus not only forgave him 
all the damages he had ſuſtain'd, but en- 
treated him to be his Friend and Brother 
in Arms; and there immediately they 
ſwore an inviolable Friendihip to each 0- 
ther. After this Peirithous married Deida» 
-mia, and invited Theſexs to the Wedding, 
entreating him to come and ſee his Coun- 
trey, and enter into alliance with the La- 
pithe ; he had at the ſame time invited the 
Centaurs to the Feaſt, who growing hot 
with Wine, began to be very infolent and 
lew'd, and offer'd violence to the Women, 
which {o enragd the Lapithz, that they 
took immediate revenge upon them, fſlay- 
ing many of them upon the place; and at- 
terwards having overcome them in Battel, 
drove the whole Race of them out of their 
Countrey, Theſeus all along taking their 
part, and fighting on their fide. But Fero- 
dotus gives a different Relation of theſe 
things. That Theſeus came not to the al- 
ſiſtance of the Lapithz 'till the War was al- 
ready begun, and that it was 1n this Jour- 
ney that he had the firſt ſight of Hercules, 
having made it his buſineſs to find him out 
at Trachine, where he had choſen to reſt 
himſelf after all his wandrings and his 1a- 
| bours, and that this Enterview was honou- 
þ | rably perform'd on each part with extream 
$ Civility, Reſpect and Adrmiration of each 
Otner. 
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other. Yet it is more credible what other 
Hiſtorians write, that there were before 
frequent Enterviews between them, and 

. that it was by the means of T7heſeus that 
Hercules was initiated and admitted to the 

| Ceremonies of the Goddeſs Ceres, having, 
by his interceſſion alſo, been firſt purifid, 
upon the account of ſeveral raſh Actions of 
his former Life. 

Theſeus was now fifty years old, as Hel- 
lanicus reports, when he raviſhd Helex, 
who was very young, and not of Age to be 
marry d. Wherefore ſome Writers, to take 
away this Accufation of one of the greateſt 
Crimes that is laid to his charge, ſay, that 
he did not ſteal away ZZelen himſelf, but 
that /das and Lynceus were the Raviſhers, 
who brought her to him, and committed 
her to his charge, and that therefore he 
refusd to reſtore her at the demand of 
Caſtor and Pellux; or according to others, 
taat her own Father 7yndarus ſent her to 
be kept by him, for fear of EFnaſphorus the 

Son of Hppocoon, who would have carry d 
o her away by force when ſhe was yet a Child. 
"* But the moſt probable Relation, and that 
which has moſt Witneſſes on its fide, is this: SY 
Theſeus and Peirithous went both together of ele, 
to Sparta, an4 having ſeizd the young La- 
dy as the was dancing in the Temple of Dz- 
aua Orthia, ficd away with her. There 
were 


were preſently Men in Arms ſent to purſue 
the Raviſhers, but they followed the pur- 
ſuit no farther than to Zegea; and. Theſeus 
and Perithous being now out of danger, 
having eſcap'd out of Peloponneſus, made an 
reement between themſelves, that he to 
whom the lot ſhou'd fall, ſhould have Ze- 
len to his Wife, but ſhould be oblig'd to 
be ready with his afliſtance to procure an- 
other for his Friend. The lot fell unto | 
Theſeus, who convey'd her to Aphidng, 
not being yet marriageable, and deliver'd 
her to one of his Allies calld Aphidaus ; 
and having fent his Mother #thra after to 
take care of. her Education, defir'd him to 
keep them ſo ſecretly, that none might 
know where they were. Which done, to 
return. the ſame {ſervice to his Friend Per- 
Accompa- Tithous, he accompany'd him in his Journey 
ies Peiri-to Epirus, 1n order to ſteal away the King 
—— gs of the Molofans Daughter. This King, 
his own Name being Aidoneus or Pluto, 
call'd his Wife and his Daughter, Proſerpi- 
ma, and a great Dog which he kept, Cerbe- 
rus, with whom he order'd all that came as 
Suitors to his Daughter to fight, and pro- 
mis'd her to him that ſhould overcome the 
Beaſt. But having been inform'd, that the 
defign of Peirithous his coming was not to 
court his Daughter, but to force her away, 
he cauſed them both to be ſeized, and 
| threw 
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threw Peirithous to be torn in pieces by his Pcri- 


Dog, and clapt up 7heſeus into Priſon, and _ 
kept him 1n Chains. | Theſeus in 


About this time, Meneftheus, the Son of 711" 
Peteus, who was great Grandſon to Erec+ 
theus, the firſt Man that is recorded to have 
affeted Popularity, and ingratiated him- 
ſelf with the Mulritude, ſtirr'd up and ex- 
aſperated the moſt eminent Men of the 
City, who had long born a ſecret grudge 
to Theſeus, and polleſt them with a belief 
that ZTheſeus had taken from:them their ſe- 
veral little Kingdoms and - Lordfhips, that 
ſo having pent them all up in one City, 
he might uſe them as his Subjeats and ,,... 
Slaves. He put alſo the meaner ſort into ſtheus 
no ſmall commotion, by accuſing them #is phe 
ſharply, that being deluded with a meer .,,inj 
dream of Liberty, - tho' indeed they were Theſeus. 
deprivd both of that, and of their Coun- 
treys and their Temples, inſtead of many 
good and gracious Kings of their own, they 
had given themſelves up to be lorded over 
by 'a New-comer and a Stranger. Whilſt 
he was thus: bufid in infecting. the minds 
of the Citizens, the War that "Caſtor and Caftor and 
Pollux brought againſt Athevs, came very 1%," 
_ opportunely to further the Sedition he had thens for 
been promoting, and ſome ſay that he by ——— 
his perſwaſions was wholly the cauſe of ſen. 
their invading the City. Ar their firſt ap- 
proach 
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proach they committed no Ads of Hoſti- 
lity, but peaceably demanded their Siſter 
Helen ; but the Athenians returning anſwer, 
that they knew not where ſhe was diſpos'd 
of, they prepar'd to aſſault the City ; when 
Academus (by what means he came to the 
knowledge of it, is uncertain) diſcover'd 
to them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at 4- 
phidng. For which Reaſon he was both 
extreamly honour'd during his Life by Caſtor 
and Pollux, and the Lacedemonians, when 
in after-times they made ſeveral Incurſions 
into Attica, and deſtroy'd all the Coun- 
trey round about, ſpar'd the Academy for 
his fake. But Dicearchus writes, that 
there were two Arcadians in the Army of 
Caſtor and Pollux, the one call'd Echede- 
mus, and the other Marathaus; from the firſt, 
that which is now call'd the Academy, 
was then nam'd Echedemia, and the 
Village Marathon had its Name from 
the other, who according to the - Ora- 
cle willingly offer'd up himſelf a - Sacrifice 
for the proſperous ſucceſs of the Army. 
As ſoon as the Laced@monians were arriv'd 
They take at Aphidne, they firſt overcame their Ene- 
aphidnz, mies in a ſet Battel, and then aſſaulted it, 
and took the Town. And here, they 
fay, Alycus, ths Son of Sciron,, was lain 
on the Lacedzmonians ſide, from whom a 


Place in Megara, where he was bury, . is 
call'd 


| m4 
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calld Alycus to this day. And ZAZereas 
writes, that it was Theſeus himſelf that 
killd him, in witneſs of which he cites 
theſe Verſes concerning Alycus. | 
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And Alycus on fair Aphidna's Plain. 

By Theſcus in the Cauſe of Helen ſlain. 
Tho! it is not at all probable, that Theſers 
himſelf was. there when both the City and 
his own Mother were taken. Aphidne be- 
ing now won by Caſtor and Pollux, and 
the whole City of Athens being in great 
Conſternation, Mexeſtheus perlwaded the 
People to open their Gates, and receive 
them with all manner of Civility and Friend- 
ſhip, who, he told them, deſign'd no vio- 
lence or injury to any but Theſeus, who 
had firſt done them wrong, but were Be- 
nefa&tors and Saviours to all Mankind be- 
ſide. And their behaviour to the conquer'd 
gave credit to what Meneſtheus promisd ; 
for having made themſelves abſolute Ma- 
ſters of the Place, they demanded no more 
than to be initiated ini the Ceremonies of 
the Goddeſs Ceres, ſince they were as near- 


ly related to their City as Hercules was, 
who 
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who had receiv'd the fame Honour. This 

their Deſire they eaſily obtain'd, and were 

adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules had been 

by Pylzus. They were honourd alſo like 

Gods, and were call'd by a new Name 4»a- 
*7n Greek, ces, either from the * ceſſation 'of the War, 
AY% or from the ſingular care they took that 
none ſhould ſuffer any injury, tho' there 
was ſo great an Army within the Walls of 
the City, for the Phraſe (Avraxws ear) ſig- 
nifies as much, from whence it is likely that 
Kings were call d Anaes. Others ſay, that 
from the appearance of their Star in the 
Heavens, they were thus call'd, for in the 
Attick Diale& this Name comes very near 
the words * that ſignifie 4bove. 


* 
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and &vizz- Some fay that Mthra, Theſeus his Mother, 
" was here taken Priſoner, and carrid to La- 
cedgmonia, and from thence went away 
with ZZelex to Troy, alledging this Verſe 
of Zomer, to prove that ſhe waited upon 
Helen : | 
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Athra of Pittheus bor»; and Clymene. 


Others reje& this Verſe as none of Fomers, 
as they do likewiſe the whole Fable of 
Munychus, who, the Story ſays, was the 
Son of Demophoon and Laodice, and was 

brought 
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brought up privately by -/Z:bra at 7roy. But 
Iſftras mm the 1 3th Book of his: Attic Piftory, 
[ma zccount of Zthra; different yer 
rom all the 'reft : That 4ftor the Fight, 
wherein  4chz#es and Patroclus overcame 
r, | Paris in Theſſaly, "near the River Sperchins, 
t | Hedor fack'd*and plunder'd the City of the 
e | Trezerians, and'took Arhra Prifoner there. 
f But this ſeems to. be an =>ſugd and pround- 
- leſs Tale. hap 
t Now it happen'd that "Hercudes paſſiog 
t || once by the Countrey of 'the' Moloſſiins, 
e || was entertain'd/in his way by Aidoxens the 
e || Kings whoin'Diſconrfe accidentally fell up- 
r | of a Relation'of theJourney of Theſeus and 
__ Ho tis Dominions, and fre 
E rey elign'd'to do, and what 
.. | were orc" om faffer. _ "Hercules was ex- 
y | freamly .coficera'd for the inglorjous Death 
- | &fthe"one, | and-the miſerable condition of 
a || tlie" other = As for Peirithous, he th 
Fbut in'viin to expoſtulare 'with the King 
eoncernin | his being put 'to Death : bur 
Theſeus crkepr in'Prifon, he begg'd 
to have him eleas'd for his fake, and ob- 


ain'd that favour from the King. Theſeus Hercules 

being 'thus "ſet at 'I{berty, return'd to '4- nw gi 
, If *bexs, 'where his Friends were not Yet Theſeus. 
£ | holly fupprefs'd, and dedicated to Her- fc renn? 
e || <x&x-all che Dn which the City had "T7 
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from 
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from Theſea to Heraclea, four only except: 
ed, as Philochorus writes. And now de- 
ſigning to preſide in the Commonwealth, 
and manage the State as before, he foon 
found himſelf fall'n into a Neſt of FaQion 
and Sedition ; he diſcover'd that thoſe who 
of a long time had hated him, had now 
added to their hatred of his Perſon a con- 
tempt of his Authority ; and ſeeing the 
minds of the People ſo generally corrupted, 
that, inſtead of obeying with filence and 
ſubmiſſion what ever was Commanded, 


they expected to be flatter'd and, ſooth'd 
into their duty, he had ſome thoughts to 


have reduc'd them by force, but by the 
prevalence of the FaQtion, .and continual 
Diſorders, he was deterrd from the At- 
tempt. And at laſt deſpairing of any good 
ſucceſs of his Afﬀairs in Athens, he ſent a+ 
way his Children privately in Eubea, com- 


. mending them, to the care of Elephenor the 


He fails to 
SCyrus. 


Son of Chalcodus; and he himſelf having 
ſolemnly Cursd the People of. Athens, in 
the Village of Gargettes, in which there yet 
remains the Place call'd Araterzoz, or the 
Place of Curling, Sail'd to Scyrus, where 
he had Lands left him by his Father, and, 
as he perſwaded himfſelt a great Friendſhip 
with all thoſe of the Iſland. Lycomedes 
was then King of Scyrus; Theſeus therefore 
adaureliedg himſelf to him, and deſir'd to 

have 
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have his Lands put into his poſſeſſion, 'as 
defigning to ſettle and to dwell there, tho 
others ſay, that he came- to'-beg his aſliſt- 
ance againſt the Athenians. But Lycome- 
des, being either jealous of the Glory of 
ſo great 'a Man, or to gratifie Meneſtheus, 
having led him up to the. higheſt Cliff of 
the Iſland, on pretence of - ſhowing him 
from thence the Lands that he deſir'd, 
threw him headlong down from the Rock, 
and kill'd him. But others ſay, he fell 
down of himſelf by an unfortunate ſlip of 
his Foot, as he was walking there after 
Supper according to his uſual cuſtom, At 
that time there was no notice taken, nor 
were any :concern'd. for his Death, but 
Meneſtheus quietly poſſeſs'd himſelf of the 
Kingdom of Arhers. + His Sons were 
brought up in a private condition, and ac- 
company'd Elephenor to the Trojan Warg 
but after the deceaſe of Mene/theus, who 
dy'd in the-fame Expedition; ' they. return'd 
to Athens, and-recoverd the Government 
to themſelves. _But in. ſucceeding Ages 
there were ſeveral: remarkable Accidents, 
that mov'd the 4:he»ians to honour Theſeus 
as a demy God. For in the Battel which 
was fought at Marathon againſt the Medes, 
many of the Souldiers ſaw an Apparition of 
Theſeus all in Arms fighting'in the head of 
them, and ruſhing on upon the Barbarians. 

L 2 And 
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Andafrer the Median War, Phzdo being Ar- 
chon of Athens, the Athenians conſulting the 
Oracle at Delphos, were commanded to ga- 
ther together the Bones of Theſexs, and lay- 
. ing 'em in ſome honourable Place, keep them 
as facred in the:Ciry. Bur it was very dit- 
ficult to recover theſe Reliques, or ſo much 
as to find out the Place where they lay, by 
reaſon of the inhoſpitable and ſavage tem- 
per of the 'barbarous People that inhabited 
the Iſland. Burt afterwards when Czmor 
rook the Tfland, "(as 'is related in his Life) 
and had 'a' great deſire to find out the 
Place where Zheſeus was 'buried, he by 
chance ſpy d an Eagle upon a riſing ground 
pecking it with her Beak, and tearing up 
the Earth with her Talons, when on the 
ſudden it came into his mind, as it were 
by ſome divine Inſpiration, to dig there, 
and fearch for the Bones of Theſes. 
There was found in-that place a Coffin 'of 
a Man of more than ordinary fize, and 
the head 'of a braſs Lance, 'and a Sword 
lying by it,. all 'which he took aboard his 
Gally, and brought with him to Athens. 
The Athenians having notice of 'this, went 
- to meet tnd receive the Reliques of 
this great Man'in a ſplendid *and ous 
Proceftion, and did facrifice to fy 
were as much tranſported, 'as if 7heſeus 
himſelf was return'd alive to their City. 
| - After 


. 
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Afcer that they interr'd them in the muddle 
of the City, near the. Place where the 
Youth pertorm their. Wreſtlings and other 
Exercifes of Body, His Tomb is a San- 
fuary and Refuge for Slaves, and all thoſe 
of mean. condition, that fly from: the Per- 
ſecution of Men in Power, in memory that 
Theſeus while he lived, was an Aſſiſter and 
Prote@or of the Diſtreſsd, and never re- 
fus'd the Petitions of the Afﬀitted, that 
fled ro him. for Syccour and Defence. The 
chief and moſt Solemn Sacrifice which they 
celebrate ro him, is kept on the 8h day of 
October, in which he return'd with rhe A4rhe- 
#ian young Men from Crete. Beſides which 
they facrifgce to him on the 87h day of eve- 
ry Month, either becauſe he return'd from 
Trazene the 8th day of Fune, as Diodorus the 
Geographer writes, or elſe thinking that 
number of all others to be moſt proper to 
him, becauſe he was reputed to be born of 
Neptune, for they ſacrifice to Neptune on 
the 87h day of every Month, for the Num- 
ber Eight being the firſt Cube of an even 
Number, and the double of the firſt Square, 
ſeemed to be an Emblem of the ſteadfaſt 
and immoveable Power of this God, who 
from thence has the Names of Aſphalins 
and Geiochus, that is, the Eſtabliſher and 
Stayer of the Earth, 
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£ Y whom, and for what reaſon, the 
htc? City of L Rome, a Name ſo great 1n 


ſo calls, glory, and famous in the mouths of 
all men, was fo firſt calld, Authors do 
not agree. Some are of opinion that the 
Pelaſgians, after they had over-run the 


greater 
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oreater part of the habitable World, and 
ſubdued moſt Nations, fix'd themſelves 
here, and from their own great ſtrength in 
War [which is the ſignification of the Word 
in Greek] calld the City of Rome. O- 
thers, that after the taking of Troy, fome 
few that efſcap'd the Enemy, fortunately 
meeting with Shipping, put to Sea, and 
being driven upon the Coaſts of 7huſcany, 
came to an Anchor off from the Mouth of 
the River Tyber, where, their Women be- 
ing miſerably tir'd 'and harafsd by the 
toilſomneſs of the Voyage, it was propos'd 
by one whoſe Name was Roma, a Perſon 
of the beſt Quality, -and ſeemingly of the 
beſt Underſtanding too amongſt 'em, to 
bura the Ships : Which being done, the 
Men at firſt were very much offended at 
it ; but afterwards, of neceſſity, ſeating 
themſelves near Palatium, where things 
in a ſhort while ſucceeded far better than 
they could hope, in that they found 
the Countrey very good, and the People 
Courteous, they not only did the Lady 
Roma all other great Honours, but they 
added this alſo, of calling the City they 
had built after her Name. From this, 
they ſay, came that Cuſtom at Rome for 
Women to Salute their Kinſmen and Hulſ- 
dands with Kiſſes, becauſe thoſe Women 
after they had burnt the Ships, did make 
L 4 uſe 
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uſe of fuch like Allurements to pacifie 
their Husbands, and allay the diſpleaſure 


* Divers they had conceivd. * Some ſay, that 


Opinions of 
. the Name 
of Rome, 


Roma, trom whom this City was fo call'd, 
was Daughter of J/talus and Leucarza ; 
others, of Telephus, Hercules's Son, who 
was married to AZxeas; others again, of 
Aſcanius, ZEneas's Son. But then ſome ſay, 
Romanus, the Son of Zlyſſes and Circe, built 
it ; ſome that Romus, the Son of Emathion, 
whom Diomede ſent from 7roy; and others 
that it was founded by Romws, King of the 
Latines, that drove out the Thuſcans, who 
came originally from Theſſaly into Lydia, 
and from thence into thoſe parts of 7raly. 
Nay, thoſe very Authors, who by the 
cleareſt Reaſons make it appear, that 


* of Ro- * Romulus gave Name to that City, do 


mulus's 
Birth. 


yet ſtrangely differ concerning his Birth 
and Family: For ſome write, he. was Son 
to AEneas and Dexithea, Daughter of 
Phorbas, who with his Brother Remus, 
in their Infancy, was carried into 7raly, 
and being on the River when the Waters 
were very rough, all the Ships were caſt 
away except only that where the young 
Children were, which being ſafely landed 
on a level Bank of the River, they were 
both unexpeRtedly fav'd, and from them 
the ' Place was call'd Rome. Some fay, 
Roma, Daughter of that 7r:jan Lady who 

was 
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was married to Latinus, Telemachus's Son, 
was Mother to Romulus ; - others that 


_ Emilia, Daughter of Aneas and Lavinia, 


had him by 'the God Mars ; and others 
give you little leſs than meer Fables of his 
Original. As to Tarchetius, King of 41ba, 
who waz, 2 moft wicked and cruel Man, 
MM his own Houſe: a ſtrange - Viſt- 
was the Figure of a Man's 
roſe out of a Chimney-hearth, 
there for many days. Where- 
upon the Oracle of 7ethys in Thuſcany be- 
ing Conſulted, the refult of it was, that 
ſome young Virgin ſhould accept of its 
Court, and ſhe ſhould have a Son Famous 
in his Generation, eminent for Vertue, 
good Fortune, and ſtrength of Body. 7ar- 
chetinus told the Prophecy ro one of his 
own Daughters, and commanded her to 
entertain the Lover ; but ſhe lighting 
the matter, put her Woman on the exe- 
cution of it. Tarchetius hearing this, in 
great indignation impriſon'd - the Offen- 
ders, purpoling to put 'em to death ; but 
being deterrd from Murder by the God- 
deſs Veſta in a Dream, enjoyn'd them for 
their puniſhment the working a piece of 
Cloth, in their Chains as they were, 
which when they finiſhd, they ſhould be 


| ſufferd to marry ; but what-ever they 


workd by day, Tarchetius Commanded 
others 
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others to unravel in the Night. In the 
mean time. the Waiting-woman was de- 
liver'd of two Boys, whom Tarchetins gave 
into the hands of one 7eratius, with ſtrict 
Command to deſtroy 'em; but he expos'd 
'&m to Fortune by a River ſide, where a 
Wolf conſtantly came and ſuckled 'em, 
and the Birds of the Air brought little mor- 
ſels of Food, which they put into their 
mouths ; 'till a Neat-herd ſpying em, was 
firſt ſtrangely ſurprisd, but venturing to 
draw nearer, took the Children up in his 
arms. This was the manner of their pre- 
ſervation, and thus they grew up till 
they ſet upon Tarchetius, and overcame 
him. This Promathion ſays, that writ 
the Hiſtory of Ztaly ; but Diocles Pepare- 
thins deliverd firſt among the Gracians 
the moſt principal Parts of the Hiſtory 
that has moſt credit, and is generally re- 
ceivd; him Fabins Piftor in moſt things 
follows. Yet here too are ſtill more Scru- 
ples raisd: As for Example; The Kings 
of Alba deſcending lineally from Aneas, 
the Succeſſion devolvd at length upon 
two Brothers, Numitor and Amulins. 
Amulius to divide things into two equal 
ſhares, put in equivalency to the King- 
dom all the Treaſury and Gold that was 
brought from Troy. Numitor choſe the 
Kingdom ; but Amwlivs having the Mo- 

ney 
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ey, and being able to do more with that 
han Numitor, he both with a great deal 
ff eaſe took his Kingdom from him, and 
ithal fearing leſt his Daughter might 
ave Children, made her a Veſtal Nun, 
n that condition for ever to live a ſingle 
znd Maiden Life. This Lady ſome call'd 
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Ilia, others Rhea, and others Sylvia "Wa Ma- 


owever not long after ſhe was, contrary 
o the eſtabliſh'd Laws of the Velſtals, dif- 
over'd to be with Child, and ſhould have 
uffer'd the moſt cruel puniſhment, had 
ot Antho, the King's Daughter, media- 
ted with her Father for her; nevertheleſs 


ſhe was confind, and debarr'd all humane 


onyerſation, that ſhe might not be de- 
liver d without his knowledge. In time 
ſhe brought forth two Boys, extraordina- 
ry both in the bigneſs and beauty of their 
Bodies : Whereupon Amulius becoming 
yet more fearful, commanded a Ser- 
vant to take and caſt 'em away ; this 


Man ſome call Fa»yſtulus ; others ſay, Fam Fauſtulus. 
ſftulus was the Man who brought them up; 


whoever the Servant was, he put the 
Children in a ſmall! Trough, and went to» 
wards the River with a deſign to caſt them 
in; but ſeeing the Waters flow, and pour- 
ing in mighty ſurges . upon him, he 


leard to go nigher, but dropping the - 


Children near the Bank, went. himſelf 


off ; 
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oft ; the River overflowing, the Flood at 

laſt bore-up the Trough, and gently waft- 

Ing it,, landed 'em on a very pleaſant Plain, 

* Cerma- Which they now call * Cermanum, formerly 
mi Germanum, perhaps from Germani, which 
ſignifies Brothers, Near this Piace grew 

a wild Fig-tree, which they cali'd Rumina- 

bs, either from Romulus (as it is vu'garly 
Pownce thought) or from * Ruminatins, becaule 
chew the Cartel did uſually. in the heat of the day 
Cud, . ſeek Cover under it, and there chew the 
Cud ; or chiefly from the ſuckling of theſe 
Children there; for the Ancients call'd the 

Dug or Teat of any Creature, Ruma, and 

the tutelar Goddeſs of all young Children 

* Rumilia. they {till call * Ramilia, in ſacrificing to 
whom they made no uſe of Wine, but 

Milk. While the Infants lay here, Hiſtory 

tells us, a ſhe-Wolf nursd 'em, and a 

+ Jevr. tle * Wood-pecker conſtantly fed and 
adxnis. foſter d'em : theſe Creatures are eſteem'd 
holy to the God Mars, and for the Wood- 
pecker, the Latines ſtill egregiouſly wor- 

thip and honour it. Whence it was not 
altogether incredible what the Mother of 

the Children ſaid, that ſhe conceiv'd with 

Child by the God Mars, tho' they ſay that 
miſtake was put upon her by Amulius him- 

ſelf, being by him robb'd of her Honour, 

who appear'd to her all in Armour, and ſo 


committed a Rape upon her Body. 
Others 
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Others think the firſt riſe of this Fable 
came from the Childrens Nurſe, purely up- 
on the ambiguity of a word *; for the 
Latines not only call d Wolves; Line, but 
alſo lew'd and proſtiture Womefi : And 
ſuch a one was the Wife of Fauftalus, who 
nurtur'd theſe Children, Acca 'Laurentia 
by Name ; to her the Romans offer Sacri- 
fices, and to her in the Month 4prz/ the 
Prieſt of Mars does'offer up a fpectal Ltba- 
tion, and they call it the Laurentzan Feaft : 
they honour alio another Latrentia much 
upon the like occaſion ; as thus: 

The Keeper 'of Hercules s Temple ha- 
ving, it ſeems, litrle elſe ro do, propos'd 
to his Deity 'a Game at Dice, laying 
down, that if he himſelf won, he would 
have ſomething valuable 'of the God, bur 
it he was beaten, he would fpread him a 


Noble Table; ind procure withal a fair 


Lady to lye with him. Upon theſe terms, 
reckoning firſt ' the” Chances that were 
thrown for the God, and then for him- 
{eff, he found plainly he ' had: Toft ; ne- 
vertheleſs being - willing Matrers ſhould 
be adjuſted, and thinking it honeſt*o ftick 
to the Propofals he made himfelf, he'both 


' provided the Deity a good Supper, and 


ſeeing Laevrentia, who was '2 fine Crea- 
ture,” tho' not as yet a fam'd Beauty, 'treat- 
ed her in the Temple, where he had alfo 
laid 
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laid a Bed, and after Supper lock'd her ir 
as if the God were really to enjoy her 
and indeed-it is faid, the Deity did truly 
bed the Lady, and commanded her in the 
Morning to walk the Streets, and what 
ever Man ſhe met firſt, him to Salute, and 
make her Friend. The Man ſhe met was 
by Name T7arrutivs, far ſtricken in years 
but of a competent ſubſiſtence, without 
Children, and had always liv'da ſingle Life: 
This Man * knew Laurentia, and lov'd. her 
well, and at his death. left her ſole Heir © 
all his large and fair Poſſefſions, moſt 0 
which ſhe in her laſt Will and Teſtament 
bequeath'd to the People. It was reported 
of her, being now a celebrated Beauty, and 
eſteem'd the Miſtreſs of a God, that ſhe 
ſuddenly diſappear'd near the Place where 
the firſt Laurentia lay buried, the Place is 
at this day call'd * Yelabrum, becauſe, the 
River frequently overflowing, they went 
over in Ferry-Boats much about this Place 
to the Market, which manner of Watftage 
the Latines call Felatura; others derive the 
Name from Yelum a Yeil, becauſe the Exhi- 
biters of publick Shews, generally making 
their Proceſſion from the Market-place to 
the Circus maximus [or common Shew- 
place] did always vez! that ſpace between. 
Upon theſe accounts is the ſecond Laurentia 
ſo highly honour'd at Rome. "© 

The 
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The Children all. this while Fauſtulas, 
Amulins's Neat-herd, educated privately 
ul from the knowledge .of all Men; but, as 
ſome ſay, and with the greateſt likelihood 
too, Numitor was conſcious all along to the 
thing, and made Allowances under-hand to 
their Tutors; for it is ſaid, they were at Ga- 
bii well inſtructed in Letters, and all other 
Accompliſhments befitting rheir Birth and 
Quality. The reaſon of their Names (Re- 
' mulus and Remus) was, as you find it in 
off -Story, becauſe they were ſeen * ſucking 
offs . of the Wolf. In their very Infancy, the 
nt Noble StruQture of- their bodies preſently 
edi diſcoverd the natural greatneſs of their 
df} Minds and Thoughts; and when they 
he ff . grew up, they- both prov'd of great Bra- 
ref very and Manhood, attempting all Enter- 
is prizes that ſeem'd hazardous, and ſhew- 
ef ing ſtill a Courage altogether undaunted. 
t = But Romulus ſeem'd rather to- excel in 
x Wiſdom, and to have an Underſtanding 
ef more adapted to politick Afﬀairs, in his 
eB Life and Converſation amongſt his Neigh- 
- © bours, both in feeding his Flock, and ma- 
os | naging his Dogs for Hunting, raifing a 
o | great Opinion-in all, that he was born ra- 
- © ther to Rule and Govern than be a SubjeR. 
. © To their Comrades, nay Inferiors, they 
; & were affable and Courteous; but the King's 


Servants, his Baylifls and Overſeers, as 
being 
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being in nothing better Men than them- 


The occa- 


fron of Ro- 


mulus and 


ſelves, they deſpisd and” flighted, nor 
were the leaſt concern'd at their commands 
and menaces. They us'd honeſt Paſtimes, 
and liberal Studies, eſteeming Sloth and 
Idleneſs not to be commendable, but rather 
Exerciſes, as Hunting and Running, catch- 
ing of Robbers, taking of Thieves, and 
delivering the wrong'd and oppreſſed from 
injury. Upon this account they became 
Famous. | 5h 

Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt 
Numitor's and Amulius's Neat-herds, the lat- 
ter not enduring the driving away of their 


Remus be- Cattel by the others, fell foul upon them, 
ng "2nd put 'em to flight, andreſcued withal the 


greateſt part of the prey. At which Nu- 
mitor being highly incensd, they little re- 
garded it, but reunited their Forces, and 


- picking up a great many needy Fellows -arid 


Servants, began a ſeditious and 'mutinous 


Riot; and Romulus employing himſelf then 


at a Sacrifice,(for he was a lover of holy Ce- 
remonies and Prophecies) ' Numitor's Neat- 
herds meeting with Remus, upon a fmall 
Journey he was making, fell upon him, 
and ſome few blows and Wounds paſſing 
between"them, took Remus Prifoner, who 
being carrid 'before Numjtor, and there 
accusd of Miſdemeanors, he would not 
puniſh him himfelf, fearing his Brother 

might 
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might be angry, but went to bim, and de- 
fir'd Juſtice might be done him, as be was his 
Brother, and was affronted by his Servants, 
The Men of 4/44 hkewifſe reſenting the 
thing ill, and thinking the Man diſhonour- 
ably us'd, Amulius was induced to deliver 
Remus up into Namitor's hands, to uſe him 
as he thought fir. He therefore took and 
carried him home, and being ſtruck with 
admiration of the Youth's Perſon, in pro- 
portion and ſtrength of Body exceeding all 
men, and perceiving in his very Counte- 
nance the Courage and. prefence of his 
Mind, which ſtood undaunted and unſha- 
ken in his preſeat Calamities, and hearing 
farther all the Enterpriſes and Actions of 
his Life, were anſwerable to what he ſaw of 
him, but chiefly (as it ſeem'd) God influ- 
encing and directing the Inſtruments of 
great Works, he having a deſire and op- 
portunity to enquire into the truth of him, 
in gentle terms, and with a kind aſpect, rat- 
ling a confidence and hope in him, ask'd 
him; Who he was, and whence he was 


8! 


derivd. He taking heart, ſpoke thus: 7Remus's 
will, Sir, hide nothing from you, for you 5Mech. 


ſeem to be of a more Princely temper than 
Amulius, i» that you give a hearing, and 
examine fairly, before you puniſh ; but he con» 
demus before the Cauſe is heard. Firſt then, 


We ( for we are Twins) thought our ſelves 
| M the 
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the Sons of Fauſtulus aud Laurentia, zhe 
King's Servants ; but ſiice we have been ac- 
cus'd and aſpers'd with Calumnies, and brought 
in peril of our lives here before you, we hear 
great things of our ſelves, the truth where- 
of will _ from the iſſue of this danger we 
are in. Our Birth is ſaid to have been Mirga- 
culous, our Foſtering and Nurture in our In- 
fancy ſtill more ſtrange ; by Birds and Beaſts, 


to whom we were caft out, by them were we 


fed, that is, by the Milk of a Wolf, and the 


ſmall Morſeis of a Woodpecker, as we lay in a 
little Trough by the fide of a River ; the Trough 
is now in being, and is preſerv'd with Braſs 


' Plates round it, and an Inſcription in old ob- 


ſeure Charatters on it, which may prove here- 
after but very inſignificant tokens to our Pa- 
rents, when we are dead and gone. Numitor, | 
upon theſe Words, and recollefting the time 
too, according to the young Man's Looks, | 
ſlighted not the hope that flatter'd him, but | 
took care how to come at his Daughter 
privately, (for ſhe was ſtill kept under re- | 
ſtraint) to talk with her concerning theſe | 
Matrers. : 

Fauſtulus heating Remus was taken, and | 
deliver'd up, begg'd Romulus to waffiſt in 
his reſcue, informing him then plainly of | 
the particulars of his Birth, not but he had 
before given him ſome hints of it, and 
told him as much as an attentive Man might | 
make | 
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make-no ſmall Conclufgons from it; he 
himſelf, full of Concern, and fear of not 


coming in time, took the Trough, and 
ran inſtantly to Numitor ; but giving a ſuſ- 
picion to ſome of the King's Centry at his 
Gate, and being g3z'd upon by 'em, and 
perplex'd with their impertinent Queſtions, 
could not but diſcover the Trough under 
his Cloak; now by chance there was one 
among them who was at the expoſing of 
the Children, and -was one employ'd in 
the Office; he ſeeing the Trough, and 
knowing it by its. Make and Inſcription, 
gueſs'd at the buſineſs, and without farther 
delay telling the King of it, brought in the 
Man to be examin'd. In theſe many and 
great Diſtrattions, Fauſtulus neither ap. 
prov'd himſelf altogether undaunted, nei- 
ther was he wholly forc'd out of all - He 
confeſs'd indeed the Children were alive, 
but liv'd a great way from Alba; that he 
himſelf was going to carry the Trough to 


| ia, who had often greatly defird to ſee 


and handle it, for a confirmation of the 


; hopes of her Children. As Men generally 


do, who are troubled in mind, and att ei- 
ther in fear cr paſſion, it ſo fell out Amulrus 


BE nowdid; for he ſent in all baſte a Meſſen- 


ger, both otherwiſe an honeſt Man, and a 
ſure Friend to Numitor, with commands to 
enquire of Namitor, whether any Ti- 

| M 2 dings 
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dings had come to him of the Children, as 
if rhey were in being ; now the Man be- 
ing come, and ſeeing how little Remus wan- 
ted of being receiv'd into the Arms and 
Embraces of Numztor, he both ſtrength- 
ned the belief of his hope, and advis'd 
withal to recover Matters with all expediti- 
on, and he himſelf clos'd with 'em, and 
aQed jointly ; the ſtriftnefſs of time, tho' 
they had been deſirous, did nor ſuffer them 
to demur. For Romulus was now drawn 
very near, and many of the Citizens out of 
fear and hatred of Amulius, revolted to his 


ſide; beſides he brought grear Forces with | 


him, divided into Companies, conſiſting 


each of an 100 Men, every Captain carry- 


ing a ſmall bundle of Graſs and Shrubs tyed 


to a Pole; the LZatines call fuch bundles, * 


Manapuli, and from hence it 1s that in their 


Armies they call their Captains, Manipu- | 


lares; Remus gaining upon the Citizens 
within, and Romulus making Attacks 
from without, the Tyrant not knowing 


either what to do, or what expedient to | 


think of for his ſecurity, in that Amaze- 
ment and Diſtraction, was taken and put 
to death. Theſe are for the moſt part the 
Relations of Fabius and Diocles Peparethius, 
(who I think is the firſt that writes of the 
building. of Rome) which ſome ſuſpe& are 


only fabulous and made Stories ; but they 


ought 
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ought not wholly to be disbeliv'd, if Men 
would conſider Fortune, what ſtrange things 
it ſomerimes brings about, and take an citi- 
mate of the Actions of the Romans, how 
improbable it is they could arrive at this 
Greatneſs, had they not ſome miraculous 
Original, attended with great and extraor- 
dinary Circumſtances. 

* Amulius now being dead, and Matters 
quietly diſpos'd, the two Brothers would 


neither dwell in 41a without Governing 


there, nor were they willing to take the 


Government into their own hands, during 


the Life of their Grandfather, Having 
therefore delivered the Dominion up into 
his hands, and paid their Mother ſuch Re- 


ſpetts as their Duty oblig'd 'em to, * they * 7he f-j2 
reſolv'd to live by themſelves, and build a Ms mc 


City in the ſame place where they were 10 Rome. 


their Infancy brought up ; for this was the 
moſt ſpecious pretence they could make, 
of their departure; tho perhaps it was 
neceſſary, ſo many ſhoals of Slaves and 
Fugitives continually flocking to 'em, ei- 
ther. to be totally diſlolv'd, by diſperſing 
them, orelſe to plant a Colony elſewhere 


with 'em; for that the Inhabitants of 44a 


did not think Fugitives worthy of being 
receivd and incorporated Citizens among 
them, firſt plainly appear'd, from the 
Adventure upon their Women , which 

M 3 really 
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really was not attempted out of any vi- 
olent luſt, but deliberately, purely out of 
want and neceflity of lawful Wives, whom 
they afterwards extreamly lov'd and ho- 
nour'd. 

Not long after the firſt Foundation of 
the City, they open'd a Sanctuary of Re- 
fuge for all Fugitives, which they call'd 
the Temple of the God Aſy/#us, where 
they receiv'd and protected all, delivering 


none back, either the Servant to his Ma- , Þ 


ſter, the Debtor to his Creditors, or the 
Murtherer into the hands of the Magi- 
ſtrate, ſaying it was a Priviledg'd Place, 
and they could ſo maintain it by an Order 
of the holy Oracle; infomuch that the 
City grew preſently very Populous, for 
they ſay, it conſiſted at firſt of no more 
than a xo00 Houſes ; But of that hereaf- 
ter, 

Their minds being fully bent upon build- 


ter abr 1082 there aroſe preſently a difference a- 
the Place, bout the Place where. Romulus he built 


a Square of Houſes, which he call'd Rome, 
and would have the City be there ; Remus 
laid out a piece of Ground on the Aventine 
Mount, well fortifi'd by nature, which was 
from him call'd Remonius, bur now Rig- 
»arius; concluding at laſt to decide the 


"Conteſt by a Divination from a flight of 


Birds, and placing themſelves a part at 
| ſome 
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ſome diſtance, to Remus, they ſay, appear'd 
ſix Vultures, co Romulus double the Num- 
ber ; others fay, Remus did truly fee his 
Number, and that Romulus feign'd his, bur 
when Remus came to him, that then he did 
indeed ſee twelve. Hence it is that the 


| Romans in their Divinations from Birds, do 


chiefly regard the Vultur, tho' Zerodorus 


Pontius relates that Hercules was always 


very joyful when a Vyltur appear'd to him 


! upon any Action, for it is a Creature the 
! leaſt hurtful of any, pernicious neither to 
|} Corn, Plants, or any Cattle; it preysonly 
{ upon Carrion, .and never kills or hurts any 


living thing; and as for Birds, it touches 


| not them tho they are dead, as being of 
| Its own Species, whereas Eagles, Owls, and 
| Hawks, prey upon all their own fellow» 


Creatures; but Eſchylus lays, 
"OpribOr opris mos dv ayvevor ganur 3 
What Bird is clean that preys on's fellow-Bird? 


Beſides all other Birds we ſee (as the faying 
is) every day, and they occur continually to 
our Senſes, but a Vulture is a very rare ſight, 
and you ſhall feldom meet with aFan can 
tell you how they breed, inſomuch that 
the rarity and unfrequency of 'em has rais'd 


anabſurd opinion in ſome, that they come 
| M 4 to 
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to us from ſome other certain Countreys, as 
Soorhſfayers judge, what ever happens pre- | 
ternaturally or .infpontaneouſly, to be ſent | 
from God. 

When Remus knew the Cheat, he was 
much diſpleas'd ; and as Romulus was caſt- 
ing up a Ditch where he deſign'd the Foun- Þ 
dation of the City-Wall, ſome peices of | 
the Work he turn'd to ridicule, others he 
trampled on and ſpurn'd at ; ' at. laſt as he F 
was in contempt skipping over the Work, | 
ſome fay, Romulus himſelf ſtroke him ; 0- 
thers, that Ce/er, one of his Companions : Þ 


Remus is however there fell Remus; - in that Scuffle Þ 


ſlain, 


®. 


Romulus 
begins to 
build. 


alſo was Fauſtulus ſlain, and Plitinus, who F 
being Fauſtulus's Brother, Story: tells us, 
help'd to bring up Romulus : Celer upon F 
this fled inſtantly into 7uſcavy, and from | 
him, do the Romans call all Men that are 
ſwift of Foot, Celeres; and becauſe Quir- F 
tus Metellus, at his Father's Funeral, 


'1n a few days time gave the People a 


Shew of Sword-playing, they admiring his 
expedition, gave him the Name of Ce- 


ler. | 


Romulus, having buried his Brother Re. | 


mu, together with his two Foſter-fathers, 
'on the Mount Remonius, fell a building his 


City; and ſent for Surveyors out of 7huſ- 
cany, Who directed him in all the Cerc- 
monies to be obſerv'd, and inſtructed him, 


by 
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by drawing of Schemes, how. every thing 
thould be done, Firſt, They dug a Trench 
round that which 1s .now the Comitium, or 
Hall of Juſtice, and into it did they ſc- 
lemaly throw the firſt Fruits of all things, 
either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Na- 
ture; laſtly, every Man taking a ſmall 
Turf of Earth of the Countrey from whence 
he came, they all threw 'em in promiſcu- 
ouſly together. This Trench they call'd 
Mandus, (the whole World) making which 
their Center, they defign'd the City in a 
Circle round it. Then the Founder fitted 
to a Plow a Brazen Plow-ſhare, and yoking 
together a Bull and a Cow, drew himſelt 
a deep Line or-Furrow round the Bounds ; 
the buſineſs of them that follow'd after, 
was to ſee what-ever Earth was thrown up, 
ſhould be turn'd all inwardly towards the 
City, and. not toflip a Clod that fell out- 
wards. With this: Line did they : deſcribe 


. the Wall, all within which were the Terri. 


tories of the City, which they call'd Pome- 
rium, from Poſt marum, or Pone mania, by 
the cutting oft: 'or changing ſome Letters ; 
where they deſignd to make a Gate, there 
they lifted up the Plow, and left a ſpace for 
it; whereupon they eſteem the whole Wall 
as holy, only where the Gates are, for had 
they adjudged them ' alſo ſacred, they 
could not without offence: to Religion, 

have 
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are in themſelves unclean, As for the day 
they began to build the City, 'tis confe(s'd 
of all hands to be the 21/# of Aprzl, and 
that day the Romans do Anniverſarily keep 
holy, calling it their Countreys Birth-day ; 
at firſt, they ſay, they Sacrificed no living 
Creature on this day, thinking it very de. 
cent and behoveful to Celebrate the Feaſt 
of their Countreys Birth-day, purely, and 
without the ſtain of Blood; nevertheleſs 
before the City was ever built, there was 
a Feaſt of the Herdſmen and Shepherds 
kept on this day, which went by the Name 
of Palilia, But now the Roman and Gre- 
c:tan Months havelittle or no Analogy ; theſe 
ſay the day Romulus began to build was 
infallibly the 30th. of the Month, at which 
time there was an Eclipſe of the Moon, 
which happen'd in the 34. year of the 62h. 
Olympiad, which the Greczans imagine An- 
timachus the Tejan Poet ſaw. In the times 
of Yarro the Philoſdpher, a Man very well 
read in Roman Hiſtory, liv'd one Tarrutius, 
his familiar Friend and Acquaintance, both 
a good Philoſopher and a skilful Mathe- 
matician, and one too that out of curiof{- 
ty of Speculation, had ſtudied the way of 
drawing Schemes and Tables, and ſeem'd 
to be excellent in the Art; to him Yarro 
pro» 


Vol. L | 


have had a free ingreſs and egreſs for the | 
Neceſlaries of humane Life, ſome whereof | 
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Epropounded to caſt Romulus's Nativity, e- 
Jvea to the firſt day and hour, and to make 
This Deductions from the ſeveral Events of 


the Man's Life which he ſhould be inform'd 
of, as the ſolurions of Geometrical Pro- 
blems do require; for it belongs to the 
ſame Science both to forete] a man's Life, 
by knowing the time of his Birth, and al- 
ſo to find our his Birth by the knowledge 
of his Life. This task 7arrstius under- 
rook, and firſt looking into the Actions and 
Caſualties of the Man, together with the 
time of his Life and manner of his Death, 


7 and then Comparing all theſe Remarks to- 


gether, he very confidently and poſitively 


q pronounc'd, that Romulus was conceiv'd in 


? bis Mothers Womb, the firſt year of the 


24, Olympiad, the 23d. day of the Month 


” the AZgyptians call Cheac. (which may be 
{ ſaid to anſwer our December) and the 3d. 
= hour after Sunſet ; that he was born the 


| 21/. day of the Month Thoch, (which is 


' Saprember) about Sun-rifing ; and that the 
' firſt Stone of Rome was laid by him the 92h 


day of the Month Pharmuthi, (April) be» 


| tween the 2d. and 3d. hour; for, as to the 


their firſt Foundation, Theſe and the like 


' Fortune of Cities, as well as Men, they 
\ think they have their certain Periods of 


Time perfix'd, which may be Collected and 
foreknown from the Poſitions of the Stars at 
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Relations may perhaps rather take and de. 


light the Reader with their Novelty andfff. 


Extravagancy, than offend him beczuſe they 
are Fabulous. 
The City now being built, all that were 


the People. of Age to bear. Arms, Romulus liited into 


* From 
Lego, to 
Chooſe. 


* Tepsoic. 


Military Companies, each Company con- 
fiſting of 3000 Footmen and 300 Hort, 
Theſe Companies were call'd * Legzons, be- 
cauſe they were the choiceſt and moſt /e/c# 
of the People for fighting Men; the reſt 
of the Multicude he call'd [Fopulus] the 
People. - An Hundred of the moſt eminent 
Men he choſe for his Counſellors ; theſe 
he ſtil'd Patriczans, and the whole Body 
of 'em, the Sexate, which ſignifies truely 


a * Conſiſtory of venerable O/4 Mex. Thef 


Patricians, ſome ſay, were lo call'd, becauſe 
they were the Fathers of honeſt and law- 
ful Children; others, becauſe they could 


give a good account who their Fathers were, Þ 
which every one of the Rabble that pour'd 
into the City at firſt could not do ; others, 
from Patrocinium, a Patronage, by which Þ 
they meant an Authority over the com-F 


mon People, and do ſtill, attributing rhe 


origine of the Word to Patronus, one of 
thoſe that came over with Evander, a Man 
ſignal for being a Proteftor and Defender Þ 
. of the Weak and Needy : but perhaps the 
moſt probable Judgment might 
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omulus eſtezming it the Duty of the chief- 
ft and Wealthieſt Men, with a Fatherly 
care and concern to look after the meaner, 
and withal encouraging the Commonalty 
not to dread or be aggriev'd at the Honours 
of their Superiors, but with all good will 
to make uſe of 'em, and to think and 
call 'em their Fathers, might from hence 
give them the Name of Patricians. For 
at this very time all Foreigners ſtyle thoſe 
that fir in Council, Lords and Pre/idents, 
but the Romaxs making uſe of a more ho- 
nourable and lefs invidious Name, call them, 
Patres Conſcripti ; at firſt indeed ſimply Pa» 
tres, but afterwards, more being added, 
Patres Conſcripti; and by this honourable 
| Title was the Senate diſtimguiſh'd from the 
Populacy ; the reſt of the Wealthier ſort he 
diſtinguiſh'd from the common People, by 
| calling Them Patrons, and theſe their C/:- 
F ents, by which means he created a won- 
derful Love and Amity betwixt 'em, which 
| begat great Juſtice in their dealings. For 
| They were always their C/zents Counſel- 
| lors in litigious Caſes, their Advocates in 
{ Jadgments; in fine, their Adviſers and 
Overſeers in all Afﬀairs what-ever. Theſe 
{ apain faithfully ſerv'd their Patrons, not 
| only paying them all reſpe& and defe- 
rence, but alſo, in caſe of Poverty, help- 
| ing them to place their Children, and pay 
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oft their Debts; and for a Patron to wit: 
neſs againſt his Client, or a Client againſt 
his Patron, that no Law nor Magiſtrate 
could enforce ; but in after-Times, all other 
Offices of Equity continuing ſtill between 
*em, it was thought a baſe and diſhonoura- 
ble thing, for the better ſort to take Money 
from their [nferiors. And ſo much of theſe 


Matters. 
In the 4th. Month, after the City was 


gem upon built, (as Fabius writes) the Adventure of 


the Sabine . Y 
Virein. ſtealing Women was attempted ; and, ſome 


fay, Romulus himſelf, being naturally a 
Martial Man, and prediſpoſed too perhaps 
by ſome certain Oracles, as if the Fates had 
ordain'd the Future Growth and greatneſs 
of Rome ſhould depend upon the benefit of 
War, did begin to uſe Violence to the Sa- 
bins, and that he took away only 3o Vir- 
gins, rather to give an occaſion of War, 
than out of any want of Women ; though F 
this is not very probable, but rather that F 
he obſerving .his City preſently fill'd by F 
a Confluence of Foreigners, few of whom | 
had Wives, and that the Multitude in ge- Þ 
neral, conſiſting of a mixture of mean and | 
obſcure Creatures, fell under contempt, | 
and ſeem'd to be of no long continuance F 
together, and hoping farther, after the | 
Women were appeasd, to make this In- F 


Jury in ſome meaſure an occaſion of Con- 


federacy 
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federacy and mutual Commerce with the 
Sabines, took in hand this exploit after this 
manner : Firſt he gave it out, as-if he 
had found an Altar of a certain God hid 
under ground, the God they call'd Conſus, 
or the God of Council, (for they ſtill call 
a Conſult, Corfilium, and their chief Magi- 
ſtrates, Conſules, namely Counſelors) this 
God is Neptune, the Inventer of Horſe-ride- 
ing; for the Altar is kept cover'd in the 
greater Cirque or Tilt-yard at other times, 
only at Horſe-Racing then it appears to 
publick view ; and ſome ſay, it was not 
without reaſon, that this God had his Al- 
tar hid under Ground, becauſe all Councils 
ought to be ſecret and conceal'd. Upon dif- 
covery of this Altar, Romulus by Proclama. 
tion appointed a day for a ſplendid Sacri- 


| fice, and for publick Games and Shews, to 
# entertain all forts of People, and many 
} flock'd thither, he himſelf fat uppermoſt, 
amidſt his Nobles, Clad in Purple. Now 
* the Sign of their falling on was to be,when- 
| ever he aroſe and gather'd up his Robe, 
| and threw it over his body ; his Men ſtood 
| all ready arm'd, with their Eyes intent up- 
| on him, and when the Sign was given, 
{ drawing their Swords, and falling on 


with a great ſhout, raviſhd away the 


| Daughters of the Sabines, they themſelves 
* flying without any let or hindrance; they 
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fay, there were but 3o taken, and from 

them were the Tribes or Pariſhes nam'd, 

but Yalerius Antias ſays, 527. Jubas, 683 

Virgins, which was the greateſt excuſe 

Romulus made, that they had taken 

never a Married Woman fave one only, 

Herfilia by Name, and her too unknow- 

ingly, which was a means of their recon- 

ciliation; for hence it appear'd, they did 

not for an affront or injury commit this 

Rape, but with a deſign purely to joyn Fa- 

milies, and unite them upon the great- 

eſt and ſureſt Bonds. This Herfilia, 

ſome ſay, Heftilius Married, a moſt emi- 

nant Man among the Romans; others, 

Romulus himſelf, and that ſhe bare two 

Children to him, a Daughter, who by 

reaſon of Primogeniture was calld Prima, 

and one only Son, whom from the great 

concourſe of Citizens to him at that time, 

#225, he calld Aollius, but after.-Ages, Abillius. 

OO. But theſe things Zenodotus the Traze- 

together. nian Writes, Which are contradicted by 
many. 

Among thoſe who committed this Rape 

The reaſon OPOR the Virgins, there were, they ſay, 

of the word AS It ſo then happen'd, ſome of the meaner 

Talafius at ſort of Men, who were carrying oft a Dam- 

Weddings. fel, far excelling all, both in Beauty and 

+». _- Comelineſs of Stature, whom, when *ſome 
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- «for, Gentlemen that met 'em, attempted totake 
her 
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her from '*m, they cried out, they were 
carrying her to Talafius, a young Man in- 
deed, but a brave and Worthy Perſon ; 
hearing that, they commended and ap- 
plauded them highly, infomuch that ſome 
turning back, accompanied them with 
great joy and gladneſs, ſhouting and ex- 
tolling the Name of 7alaftus. Hence do 
the Romans to this very time at their Wed- 
dings ſing Zalafgus for their Nuptial word, 
as the Greets do Hymenueu, becauſe, fay 
they, this Lady proved a fortunate and 
happy match to him. But Sextius Syla 
the Carthaginian, a Man wanting neither 
Learning nor Ingenuity, told me, Re 
mulus gave this word as a ſign when to 
begin the Onſet ; every body therefore 
who made prize of a Virgin, cried out, 
Talaſius; and for that Reaſon the Cuſtom 
continues ſo now at Marriages. - But moſt 
are of opinion, (of whom Fubas particu- 
larly is one) this word was us'd to new 
married Women, by way of admoniſh- 
ment and incitement to good Huſwitery, 
the Greek word mazaz, ſignifying Spinning, 
and the Zralzan words not being then 
mix'd with the Greek. But if this be not 
falſe, and the Romays did at that time 
uſe the word mwAzaz, as we Gracians do, 
a Man might fancy a more probable Rea- 


ſoa of the Cuſtom. For when the Sabines, 
N aitcr 
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after the War againſt the Romans, were 
reconcil'd, Conditions were made con- 
cerning their Women, that they ſhould 
be obliged to do no other ſervile Offices 
to their Husbands but what concernd 
Spimting ; it was cuſtomary therefore ever 
after at Weddings, for thoſe that gave the 
Bride, or led her, or for any one elſe pre- 
ſent, ſportingly to ſay Talafius, intimating 
thereby, how ſhe was now brought to no 
other Servitude but what was in Spinning, 
Moreover it is a Cuſtom at this very day, 
for the Bride of her ſelf not to enter her 
Husband's Threſhold, but tg be lifted over, 
in memory that the Sabine Virgins were 
carried in by violence, and would not en- 
ter freely. Some fay too, the Cuſtom of 
parting the Brides Hair with the head of 
a Spear, was in token their Marriages be- 
gan at firſt by War, and Adts of Hotility ; 
of which I have ſpoken more fully in my 
Book of Queſtions. 

This Rape was committed the 18th day 
of the Month Sextilis, which is now Auguſt, 
on which the Solemaities of the Conſualia are 
kept. 

Ts Ceni. The Sabines were a numerous and mar-' 
nenfian's tial People, but livd in ſmall untortified 
__ =_ Villages, as it. became them, who were 
_ a Colony of the Lacedzwmontans, to. be na- 
turally of great Courage, and tear nothing ; 
nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs ſeeing themſelves by great Ho- 
ſtages bound up to their good behaviour, 
and being ſolicitous for their Daughters, they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Romulus, with fair and 
equitable Requeſts, that he would return 
their young Women, and retract that at 
of Violence, and afterwards in all Reaſon 
and Equity eſtabliſh a friendly and neigh- 
bourly correſpondence between both Nati- 
ons. But Romulus would not part with the 
young Women, yet propoſed to the Sabines 
to enter into an alliance with 'em ; upon 
which point fome conſulted and demurr'd 
long, but Acron King of the Cenineſes, 2 
Man of great Courage, and well experi- 
enced in War, who had all along a jealou- 
fie of Romulus's bold Attempts, and conſt 
dering particularly from this Exploit upon 
the Women, he would grow formidable to 
all People, and indeed inſufferable, were 
he not chaſtiſed, was the firſt that roſe 
up in Arms, and with a powerful Army 
made head againſt him. Romn/us like- 
wiſe prepared to receive him; but when 
they came within fight, and viewed each 
other, they made a Challenge to fight a 
ſingle Duel, the Armies ſtanding uncon- 
cerned by ; hereupon Romulus prayed 
and made a Vow to Fupiter, if he did 
conquer his Enemy, to dedicate his Ad- 
yerſary's Armour to his Honour ; upon 
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Are con- 
gquered, 


and attend him to Rome, 
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which he both overcame him in Combat, 
and after Battel was joyn'd, routed his 
Army alſo, and then took his City, but 
did thoſe he found in it ro injury, only 
commanded them to demoliſh the Place, 
there to be 
made Citizens equally capable of all Pri- F 
viledges: and indeed there was nothing | 
did more advance the Greatneſs of Rome, 
than that ſhe did always unite and incor- 
porate whom ſhe conquer'd into her ſelf. 
Romulus, that he might perform his Vow | 
in the moſt acceptable manner to Jupiter, 
and withal make the Pomp of it delight- 
ful to the eye of the City, cut down a tall 
Oak which he ſaw growing in the Camp, 
which he adorn'd like a Trophy, and fa- 
ſten'd thereon Acron's whole Suit of Ar- 
mour, in its right ſymmetry of Parts ; 
then he himſelf girding his Garment about 
him, and crowning his Head with a Lau- 
rel-Garland, his Hair gracefully flowing, 
carried the Trophy lying at length upon 


His right Shoulder, and ſo. march'd on, 


ſinging Songs of Triumph, and his whole 
Army following after, the Citizens all re- 
ceiving him with Acclamations of Joy 
and Wonder ; the Pomp of this day was 
the cauſe, and raisd the Emulation of all 
after-Triumphs. This Trophy was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter ſirnamed Feretrins, from 
ferire, 
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ferire, which in Latin-is to ſmite ; for Ro- 
mulus pray'd he might ſmite and over- 
throw his Enemy. Theſe Opima ſpolia, 
or royal Spoyls, are ſo call'd ( fays Yarrs) 
from their Richneſs, which the word Opes 
ſignifies; tho one would more probably 
conjefure from Opus, a Deed or At; for 
when the General of an Army with his 
own hand kills his Enemy's General, to 
him alone is granted the Honour of offer- 
ing the Opima ſpolza, as being the ſole per- 
former of that A or Deed of Bravery, 
And on three only of the Roman Captains 
did this Honour ever happen to be con- 
ferrd: Firſt on Romulus, upon killing 
Acron the Ceninenſftan ; next on Cornelius 
Coſſus, for ſlaying Yolumnius the Thuſcan ; 
and laſtly on Claudius Marce//us, upon his 
Conquering Yiridotwarus, King of the 
Gauls, The two latter, Coſſus and Marcel- 
lus, -made their Entries in triumphant Cha- 
riots, bearing their Trophies themſelves, 
but that Romulus made uſe of a Charior, 
Dionyfius is in the wrong; for Hiſtory 
ſays, Tarquinius, Damaratus's Son, was the 
firſt that brought Triumphs to this great 
Pomp and Grandeur; others, that Publ;- 
cola was the firſt that rode in Triumph; 
however all the Statues of Romnles 1n Tris 
umph are to be ſeen in Rowe on Foot. 


N 3 After 
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After the Overthrow of the Ceninen/i- 
ans, the Sabines ſtill protrating the time 
in Preparations, the People 'of Fidena, 
Cruſtumerium, and Antemna, joyn'd their 
Forces againſt the Romans; Battel was no 
ſooner joyn'd, but they were likewiſe im- 
mediately defeated, and ſurrendred up to 
Romulus their Cities to be ſpoil'd, their 
Lands and Territories to be divided, and 
themſelves to be tranſplanted to a Colony 
at Rome. All the Lands which Romulus 
acquird, he diſtributed among the Citi- 
zens, except only what the Parents of the 
ſtolen Virgins had, and them he ſuffer'd 
to poſſeſs their own: the reſt of the Sa- 

FR Lines being enraged hereat, chooſing Tatius 
ines be. £heir Captain,march'd ſtraight againſt Rome z 
fegeRome. the City was almoſt inacceſſible, having 
| for. its. Fortreſs that which is now the 
Capitol, where a ſtrong Guard was placed, 

and 7arpeius was their - Captain, not 7ar- 

pera the Virgin, (as ſome ſay, who would 

make Romulus guilty of a fooliſh Action.) 

But fti!l 7Tarpeza, the Captain's Daughter, 
coveting the Golden Bracelets ſhe ſaw them 

Tarpeia wear, betrayed the Fort into the Sabines 
perra)s te Hands, and asked in reward of her Trea- 
chery, all they wore on their left Arms, 
Tatius conditioning thus with her, in the 

night ſhe opened one of the Gates, and 
received the Sabines in: And truly (for 

| : ought 
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ought I ſee) it is not Antigoxus alone that 
ſaid, He lovd Betrayers, but hated them af- 
ter they had betrayed; nor Ceſar, when he 
told Rhymitacles the Thracian, that Ze 
loud the Treaſon, but hated the Traitor ; 
but it is a general kind of Aﬀection, all 
Men, who lave occafion for wicked Per- 
ſons, bear towards them ; much ſuch as 
they have for venomous Creatures, when 
they ſtand- in need of their poyſon and 
gall; for as they love them while they 
are of uſe, fo they abhor their ll qualities 
when that is over, And thus did Tatius 
behave himſelf towards Zarpeja, for he 
commanded the Sabines, in regard to their 
Contract, not to refuſe her the leaſt part 
of what they wore on their left Arms ; 
upon that he himſelf firſt took his Braceler 
off his Arm, and threw that, together 
with his Buckler at her, and all the reſt |. 
following, the, being born down and lid inve « 
quite ſmother'd with the multitude of compenc e. 
Gold and their Shields, died under the 
great weight and preſſure of them ; nay, 
Tarpeius himſelt being proſecuted by Ro- 
mulus, was found guilty of Treaſon, as 
Tuba fays, Sulpitius Galba relates. Thoſe 
who write otherwiſe concerning, T arpeta, 
as that ſhe was the Daughter of 7ativs the 
Sabine Captain, , and being forcibly de- 
taind by Romuli's , ated and ſufter'd 
N4 _ thus 
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thus by her Father's contrivance, ſpeak very 
abſurdly : Of whom Antigonus is one ; but 
Smylus, the Poet, of all Men, who thinks 
Tarpeia betrayed the Capito! not to the $4- 
Lines, but the Gauls, having fallen in Love 
with their King, does plainly dote. Thus 
he writes: 


Tarpeia 'twas, who dwelling cloſe thereby, 

Open d the Walls of Rome to th” Enemy. 

She hot in luſt of the befieging Gaul, 
 Betray'ld the City's Strength, the Capitol. 


And alittle after ſpeaking of her Death : 


But yet the Gauls, that ſtrong and numerons 
Foe, 

Drown'd not the Traitreſs in the Waves of 
Po, | | 

But, with their Shields thrown on, her Body 
overlaid, 

So died, and was entomb'd at once the wretched 

Maid. 


Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and 
the Hill from her was call'd Tarpeius, un- 

til the Reign of King 7arguin, who dedi- | 
cated the Piace to Jupiter, at which time 
her Bones were removed, and fo it loſt 
* Tarpeia her Name, excepr oniy' that part of the 
Rupes, Capitol which they, ſtill call the * 7; ur 
| Rock, 
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Rock, from whence they are wont-to caſt 
down headlong MalefaQors. 


The Sabines being poſleſs'd of the Hill, 7h $a- 
Romulus in great fury 'bad them Battel, 2'"** nd 


' Romans 


and 7atius put on the Courage to accept j;4:. 


it, perceiving, if they were ſo conſtrain'd, 
where he might make a ſecure Retreat. 


The Level in the middle, where they 


were. to joyn Battel, being ſurrounded 
with many little Hills, ſeem'd to enforce 


both Parties to a ſmart and deſperate Con- 


flict, by reaſon of the Difficulties of the 
Place, which had but a few narrow Out- 
lets, inconvenient either for refuge or 
purſuit. It happen'd too, the River ha- 
ving overflowd not many days before, 
there was left behind in the Plain, where 
now the Market ſtands, a deep blind Mud 
and Slime, which tho' it did not appear 
much to the eye, and was not eaſily a- 
voided, yet at bottom was very deceitful 
and dangerous; upon which the Sabwes 
being unwarily about to enter, had good 
luck befel them; for Curtius, a Gallant 
Man, eager of Honour, and of aſpiring 
thoughts, being mounted on Horfe-back, 
gallopd a good .diſtance before the reſt, 
but his Horſe was mired, and he endea- 
vourd a while by Whip and Spur to'dif- 
intaygle him, but finding it impoſſible, 
he quitted his Horſe, and faved — 
rene 


the Place. from him to this very time is 
call'd the Curtian Lake. The Sabines ha- 
ving eſcaped this danger, began the Fight 
very ſmartly, the fortune of the day be- 
ing very dubious, tho' many were ſlain; 
amongſt whom was Zoſtzlius, who, they 
fay, was Husband to Herfilia, and Grand- 
father to that Z7oſtilius who reign'd after 
Numa. It is probable there were many 
other Battels in a ſhort time after, but the 
moſt memorable was the laſt, in which 
Romulus having receivd a Wound on his 
Head by a Stone, and being almoſt fell'd 
to the ground by it, and difabled to ſu- 
ſtain the Enemy, the Romans upon that 
yielded ground, and being driven out of 
the Field, fled to the Palatiuam. Romulus 
by this time recovering his Wound a lit- 
tle, running upon his Men in flight, re- 
manded them to their- Arms. again, and 
with a loud yoice encouraged them to 
ſtand and fight. But being overpower'd 
with the number, and no body daring to 
face about, he ſtretching out his hands to 
' Heaven, pray'd .to Jupiter to ſtop the Ar- 
my, and not to negle&t but rather main- 
tain the Rowan Cauſe, which was now in 
extream danger, This Prayer both 
wrought 'a great Reverence in many for 
thetr Prince, and a ſtrange reſolution too 
on the ſudden jn their minds. The 
Place 
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Place they firſt ſtood at, was, where now 
is the Temple of Fupiter Stator, (which 
may be interpreted the Sayer) there they 
rallied their Forces, and repuls'd the Sa- 
Lines even to the Place calld now Rhegza, 
and the Zemple of Yeſta ; where both Par- 


ties preparing to renew the Fight, were 4* parted 


prevented by a ſtrange and unexpreſlible 
ſight ; for- the Daughters of the Sabines 
which were formerly ſtolen, came running, 
in great confuſion, ſome on this ſide, ſome 
on that, with miſerable cryes and lamen- 
tations, like diſtracted Creatures, into the 
midſt of the Army, and among the dead 
Bodies, to come at their Husbands and at 
their Fathers, ſome with their young 
Babes in their Arms, others their Hair 
looſe about their Ears, but all calling 
now upon the Sabixes, then upon the Ra- 
mans, in the moſt tender and endearing 
words. Hereupon both melted into com- 
paſſion, and fell back, that they might 
ſtand betwixt the Armies. Now did a 


ſtrange lamentation ſeize all, and great grief 


was conceiv'd at the fight of the Women, 
and at their Speech much more, which 
from Expoſtulations and high words, end- 
cd in Entreaties and Supplications. 

Wherein (fay they) bave we injured or of- 
fended you, that we formerly have, and now 
do ſuffer under theſe Calamities ? We were 

| | raviſh'd 
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raviſhd away unjuſtly and violently by thoſe 


whoſe now we are; that being done, we were 
ſo long neglefted by our Pathers, our Brethren, 
and Conntrymen, that time, having now by 
the ſtritteſt bonds united us to thoſe whom 
we once mortally hated, has brought it about, 
that the very Men, who once uſed violence to 
as, we now have a tenderneſs for in War, and 
lament their deaths. So that you do not now 
come to indicate our Honour, as Virgins, 
from them that injured as, but to force ar 
way Wives from their Flusbands, and Mo- 
thers from their Children, making this 
your reſcue more grievous to us Wretches, 
than your former betraving and neglet of us 
was ; ſo great is their Love towards us, and 
ſuch your Compaſſion ; if you make War up- 
on any other occaſion, for our ſakes you ought 
to defiſt, who are our Fathers, our Grand- 
fathers, our Relations, and Kindred ; if 
for us, take us and your Sons-in-law, and 
reſtore us to our Parents and Kinsfolk, but 
do not rob us (we humbly beſeech you) of 
our Chitdren and Flusbands, leſt we again be- 
come Captives. Herfilia having ſpoken ma- 
ny ſuch words as theſe, and others ear- 
neſtly praying, a Truce was made, and the 
chief Officers came to a. Treaty, the Wo- 
men, during that time, brought and pre- 
ſented their Husbands and Children to their 
Fathers and Brethren ; gave thoſe, that 
would 
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would eat, Meat and Drink; and carried | 
the wounded home to be cured; and [Fi 
ſhewed alſo how much they govern'd with- 
in doors, and how indulgent their Hus- wil 
bands were to 'em, in demeaning them- 
ſelves towards 'em with all kindneſs and Fei 
reſpe&t imaginable. Upon this, Conditt- 4 Pe«ce | 
ons were agreed upon, that what Women * 
pleasd might ſtay where they were, ex- w 
empt from all drucgery and labour but 
Spinning ; that the Romans and Sabines 
ſhould inhabit the City promiſcuouſly to- 
gether ; that the Ciry ſhould be calld 
Rome from Romulus but the Romans, 
' Quirites, from the Countrey of Tatias ; 
and that they both ſhould govern and 
command in common : The Place of this 
Ratification is ſtill call'd Comitium, from 
Cojre to agree. The City being thus doub- 
led in number, an 100 of the Sabines | 
were eleted Senators, and the Legions 7% 5 | 
were iincreasd to 6000 Foot, and 600 tes 1 
Horſe ; then they divided the People into 
three Tribes; the firlt, from Romulus, were [! 
named Rhamnenſes; the ſecond, from 'N 
Tatius, Tatienſes ; the third were call'd Lu- 
ceres, from the Lacus or Grove where the 
Aſylum ſtood, whither many fled for San- 
 Qtuary, and were received into the City ; 1 
and that they were juſt three, the very « ||| 
Name of Z7ribe and 7ribune does teſtifie ; | 


each 
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each 7ribe contained then ten Curie or 
Wards, which, ſome ſay, took their Names 
from the Sabine Women ; but that ſeems 
to be falſe, becauſe many had their Names 
from different Regions. Tho", 'tis true, 
they then conſtiruted many things in ho- 
' nour to the Women: As to give them the 
way where-ever they met them ; to ſpeak 
no ill word in their preſence ; nor to ap- 
pear naked before them ; that they ſhould 
not be ſummon into Court before a Judge 
ſitting on Caſes of Blood ; that their Chil- 
dren ſhould wear an Ornament about their 
Necks call'd the Bu#a, (becauſe it was like 
a Bubble) and the Pretexts, a Garment 
edged with purple. 

The Princes did not immediately joyn 
in Council togerher, but ar firſt each met 
with his own Hundred, afterwards all af- 
ſembled together. Tatins dwelt where 
now the Temple of Moneta ſtands ; and 
Romulus cloſe by the * Steps, as they call 
them, of the fair Shore, near the deſcent 
from the Mount Palatine to the Circus 
Maximus. There, they fay, ' grew the 
Holy Cornel-Tree, of which, they report, 
that Romulus once to try his ſtrength, 
threw a Dart from the Aventine Mount, 
(the Staff of which was made of Cornel) 
which ſtruck ſo deep into the Ground, 
that no one, of many that tryed, could 

pluck 
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pluck it up : Now the Soyl, being fertil, 
nouriſhed the Wood, and ſent forth Bran- 
ches, and produced a Trunk of confidera- 
ble bigneſs ; this did Poſterity preſerve and 
worſhip as one of the moſt Sacred things, 
and therefore wall'd it about, and if to any 
one it appear'd not green nor flouriſhing, 
but inclining to fade and wither, he pre- 
ſently made outcry to all he met, and they 
with one accord cryed for Water, as in a 
Fire, and would run from all Parts with 
Buckets full to the place. But, they fay, 
when Caius Ceſar was repairing the Steps 
about it, ſome of the Labourers digging too 
cloſe, the Root corrupted, and the Tree 
quite withered. 


The Sabines received the uſe of Roman Theriſc of 
Months : Of which, what-ever is remark-7,,,..,; 
able, is mentiond in the Life of Numa. Feaſts. 


Romulus again took up their manner of 
Shields, for which he exchanged both his 
own and all the Romays Armour, who 
before wore ſmall Targets, after the man- 
ner of the Argives. But for Feaſts and 
Sacrifices, they partaked of them in com- 
mon, not aboliſhing any either Nation ob- 
ſery'd before, and inſtituting ſeveral new 
ones: Of which one was the Matronalia, 
inſtituted in honour of the Women, for 


their diſſolving the War. As likewiſe the 


Carmentalia : This Carmenta, ſome think a 
Deſtiny 
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Deſtiny preſiding over the Generation of 
Men, wherefore Mothers much revere and 
worſhip her. Others fay, ſhe was the 
Wife of Evander the Arcadian, being a 
Propheteſs, and wont to deliver her Oracles 
in Verſe, and from Carmen a Verſe, was 
calld Carmenta, whereas it is generally 
confels'd her proper Name was Nicoſtra- 
za. Others more probably derive Carmen- 
ta from Carens mente, as being bereft of 
her wits, by reaſon of her wild Enthuſt- 
aſms, Of the Feaſt of Palilia, we have 
ſpoke before. The Lupercalia, by the time 
of its Celebration, may ſeem to be a Feaſt 
of Purification, for it is folemnized on the 


Dies nefaſti, or uon-Court-days of the month 


* AU»1c.. 


February, which a Man may interpret Pu- 
rifying, and the very day of the Feaſt was 
anciently call'd Febraaca : But the Name 
of it in Gree# ſignifies as much as the Feaſt 
of * Wolves, and it ſeems upon this ac- 
count to be of great Antiquity, and 
brought in by the Arcadians who came 
with Zvander. But this isa trivial Fancy, 


for it may come as well from the Wolf 


that nurſed Romulus, and we fee the Lu 
perci, the Prieſts, do begia their Courſe 
from the place where they fay Romulus 
was expoſed. But the Ceremonies that 
then paſs, render the Original of the thing 
more difficult to be gueſs'd at; for there 

| are 
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'Þ are Goats killd, then two young Noble» 
men's Sons being brought, ſome are to 
ſtain their Forcheads with the bloody 
Knife, others preſently to wipe it off with 
Wooll dipt in Milk; then the young Boys 
muſt laugh after their Foreheads are wi- 
ped ; that done, having cut the Goats 
skins into Thongs, they run about naked, 
only with ſomething about their middle, 
laſhing all they meet; the young Wives 
do never avoid their ſtrokes, fancying it 
does help Conception and Child-birth, 
Another thing is proper to this Feaſt, for 
the Lupercz to Sacrifice a Dog, Butas, a 
certain Poet,, who writ a fabulous account 
of the Roman Cuſtoms in Elegies, fays, that 
Romulus, after the Conquelt of Amulivs, ran 
joyfully to the Place where the Wolf gave 
them ſuck, and that in imitation of that, 
this Feaſt was, and that two young Noble- 
men ran: 


Striking at all, as when from Alba Town, 
Romulus and Remus with their Swords did 
run, 


And that the bloody Knife applied to 
their Foreheads, was a ſign of the danger 
they were then in of being ſlain, and the 
cleanſing' of them in Milk, was in remem- 
brance of their _— and ——— 
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But Caius Aulius writes, that before the 
City was built, the Cattel of Romalus and 
Remus on a day going aſtray, they, pray- 
ing to the God Faunus,' rari about to ſeek 
them naked, that they might not be troub. 
led with ſweat, and that for that Reaſon 
the Luperci run Naked. And if this Sa- 
crifice be by way of Purification, a Man 
might gueſs they uſed a Dog for that very 
purpoſe ; for: the Grecians in their Luſtra- 
tions, or Sacrifices of Purging, do carry 
out Dogs, and evermore uſe that Ceremony 
they call, mgzoxvAzxiougs,. or a Sacrificing 
of a. Dog. But it they perform this as an aQ 
of Gratitude to the Wolf; that nouriſh'd and 
preſervd Romulus, they do not abſurdly in 
killing a Dog, as being an Enemy to Wolves, 
unleſs it is perhaps for hindering the Luperci 

when they run: | | 
They fay -too, Romulus ' was the firſt 
that conſecrated holy Fire, and inſtituted 
holy Virgins, call'd Ye/als; orhers aſcribe 
it to,: Numa Pompilius ; nevertheleſs they 
write, Romulus was otherwiſe - eminently 
religious, and well skilld in the: Art of 
Prophecying, and upon that carrid a 
Lituns,* which is a crooked 'Rod,:;' where- 
with the Soothſayers deſcribe the Quar- 
ters of. the Heavens. This of his, . being 
kept in the Palatium, was loſt ,when the 
_ City was taken by 'the Gauls, and. after- 
x wards 
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wards that barbarous People being driven 
out, was found in the Ruines under a 
great heap of Rubbiſh, untouch'd by the 


fire, all things about it being conſumed 


and burnt. He conſtituted alſo. certain 
Laws, one whereof is ſomewhat -ſevere, 
which ſuffers not a Wife to leave her 
Husband, but grants a Husband to turn 
off his Wife, either upon poyſoning her 
Children, or counterfeiting his Keys, or 
Adultery ; but if the Husband upon any 
other occaſion put her away, he ordered 
one'motery of his Eſtate to be given to the 
Wife, the other to fall to the Goddeſs Ce- 
res; and who-ever did caſt off. his Wife, 
to make an Aronement by Sacrifice to the 
*Gods of the Earth. This too. is obſerva» 
ble! as a ſingular thing in Romulus, that he 
appointed no puniſhment for real Parricide, 
but cail'd all Murder fo, thinking the lat- 
ter a deteſtable ſin, but the other impoſ- 
ſible, and for a long time he ſeem'd to have 
rightly thought ſuch a fin could never be, 
for in almoſt 600 years together, no body 
committed the like in Rome; and Lacius 
Oftius, after the Wars of Fannibal, is re- 
corded. to have been the fixſt Parricide, 
But let thus. much ſuffice concerning theſe 
Matters. | 


In the 57h year of the Reign of 7atins, Therccaſicr 
of the death 


forge of his Friends and Kinſmen meeting 
O > Ambal\: 
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Ambaſſadors coming from Laurentum to 
Rome, attempted on the Road to take a- 
way their Money by force, which they 
not ſuffering, but defending themſelves, 
they killd them. So great a Villany be 
ing ated, Romnlus thought it fitting pre- 
ſently to puniſh the MalefaQtors; but 7a 
tius ſhuffled oft and deferr'd the execution 
of it ;-and this only thing was the firſt be- 
ginning of an open Quarrel betwixt them, 
for otherwiſe they carried themſelves fair- 
ly one to another, and adminiſtred Afairs 
together with the greateſt unanimity. 
The Relations of them that were ſlain, 
being debarr'd of Juſtice by reaſon of Za- 
tius, fell upon him as he was facrificing with 
Romulus at Lavinium, and flew him, com- 
mending and extolling Romulus for a jult 
Prince. Romulns took the Body of 7atins, 
and buried it very ſplendidly in the Awver- 
tine Mount, near the Place call'd Armilu 
ftrium, but altogether negleQed revenging 
his Murder. Some Authors write, ' the Ci- 
ty of Laurentum, fearing the conſequence, 
delivered up the Murderers of TZatius ; 
but Romulus paſsd it over, faying, 'One 
Murder was requited with another. This 
gave occaſion of Talk and Jealouſfie; ''as if 
he were well pleasd at the removal of his 
Copartner in the Government. Nothing 
of thefe things either diſturbed or ' rais'd 

| any 
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any Feud among the Sabines, but fome 
out: of love to him, others out of fear of 
his Power, ſome again reverencing him as 
a God, they all lived peacefully in admi- 


ration and awe of him ; many foreign Na- 


tions too did much admire Romulxs ; the 
ancient Latines they ſent, and enter into 
League and Confederacy with him. Fi#- 


TO7 


denz he took, a neighbouring City to Rome, *97ulus 


? takes 


by a PartY''f Horſe, as ſome fay, whom iden. 


he ſent before with Commands to cut down 


| the Hinges of the Gates, and he himſelf 


afterwards unexpectedly came upon them. 


| Others ſay, they having firſt made the In- 
| vaſion, in foraging and ſpoyling the Coun- 


trey and Suburbs, Romalus lay in ambuſh 
for them, and fo having killd many of 
their Men, took the Ciry ; nevertheleſs he 
did not raze or demoliſh it, but made it a 
Roman Colony, and: ſent :thither on the 
Ides. of April 2500 Inhabitants. Preſent- 


denly without any manner of vSick- 
neſs; it infe&ed alſo the Corn with - Un- 
ſruitfulneſs, and Cattel with Barrenneſs ; 
there rained Blood too in the City, inſo- 
much as beſides the Evils which came of 
conſequence, 'Men dreaded the wrath of 
the Gods. 'But when the ſame Miſchiefs 
fell upon Laurentum, then every body 
Judged it was divine Vengeance that fell 
| O 3 upon 


A Plague 
at Rome. 


p after a Plague broke out, which kill'd 
- ſud 
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upon both Cities, for the neglet of exe- 
cuting Juſtice, upon the Murder of Tati- 
us and the Ambaſſadors. But the Murder: 


'ers on both ſides being deliver'd up and pu- 


niſh'd, the Peſtilence viſibly abated, and 
Romulus purified the Cities with Luſtrations, 
which, they ſay, even now are perform'd 
at the Gate call'd Ferextina. But before the 
Plague ceaſed, the Camerians invaded the 
Romans, and over-ran the Country, think- 
ing, by reaſon of the Diſtempex,; they were 
unable to withſtand them; but Romulus 
preſently made Head againſt them, and 
gaind the Victory, with the ſlaughter of 


Cameriais GOOD Men ; he then took their City, and 


taken. 


TheVeien- 
tes ſubdu- 
ed, 


brought half of them he found there to 
Rome, and ſent from Rome to Cameria dou- 
ble the number he left there, This was 
done the firſt of Auguſt ; ſo many Citizens. 
had he to ſpare, in 16 years time he 1n- 
habited Rome. Among other Spoyls he 
rook a brazen Chariot from Camera, 
which he placed in the Temple. of Yulcan, 
adding thereon his own Statue crown'd 

with Victory. | 
The Romax Cauſe thus daily gathering 
ſtrength, the weaker Neighbours ſubmit- 
ted, and willingly embracd ſecurity ; the 
ſtronger, out of Fear or Envy, thought 
they ought not to give way to Romulus, 
but to curb him, and put a ſtop to his 
| Greatneſs. 
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Greatneſs. The firſt were the Yeiextes, a 
People of Thuſcary, who had large Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and dwelt in a ſpacious City ; 
they took an occaſion to commence a War, 
upon remanding of Fideng, as belonging 
to them ; this was not only unreaſonable, 
but . very ridiculous, that they who did 
not aſfſiit them in the greateſt Extremi- 
ties of War, but permitted them to be 
ſlin,. ſhould Challenge their Lands and 
Houſes, when in the hands of others. But 
being ſcornfully retorted upon by Romu- 
lus in his Anſwers, they divided them» 
ſelves into two Bodies; with one they at- 
tack'd the Garrifan of Fidexz, the other . 
march'd againſt Romulus ; that which 
went againſt Fid*nz, got the Victory, and 
ſlew 2000 Romans ; the other was worlt- 
ed by Romulus, with the loſs of 8000 
Men. They afterwards fought near Fi- 
d-ne, and all Men acknowledge the great- 
eſt Aﬀtions of the day were done by Ra- 
mulas himſelf, who ; Oda all manner of 
Skill as- well as: Courage, and feem'd 
to perform with ſtrength and ſwiftnefs 
more than humane. But what ſome write, 
that of 14200 that fell that day, above 
half were ſlain by Romuluws's own hand, 
is both very fabulous, and altogether in- 
credible - Such an Oltentation do the 
Meſſenians make of Ariſtomenes, who, they 

O 4 ſay, 
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Men, very few excepted, do, who are rai- 
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fay, offer d 300 Victims for as many La- 
cedemonians he himſelf flew. The Army 
being thus Routed, Romulus ſuffering 


thoſe that were left to make their eſcape, 


drew up his Forces againſt the City ; they, 
having ſuffer'd ſuch great damages, did 
not venture to oppoſe him, but humbly 


fuing to him, contracted a League and 


Friendſhip for 100 years; but he never- 
theleſs diveſted them of a great quantity 
of Lands, call'd Septimagiuam, which was 
the 7th part of their Patrimony; as alſo 
of ſeveral Salt-ſprings upon the River, and 
took Fifty Noblemen for Hoſtages. He 
made his Triumph for this on the des of 
October, Leading, among the reſt of his 
many Captives, the General of the Yeien- 
tes, an ancient Man, but one who ſeem'd 
to have managed his Afairs imprudently, 
and unbecoming of his Age ; whence e- 
ven now in Sacrifices for Victories, they 
lead an Old Man through' the Market- 


place to the Capitol, apparelld in Purple, 


with a BuZa or Child's Toy tyed to it, and 
the Cryer cryes, 'Sardianians to be Sold ; 
for the Thuſcans are ſaid to be a Colony of 


the Sardianzans, and the Yeientes are a City 


of Thuſcany. | 
This was the laſt Battel Romulus ever 
fought ; afterwards he, as moſt, oay all 


ſed 
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ſed by great and miraculous good-haps 
of Fortune to Power and Greatneſs : So, 
I ſay, did he; for relying upon his own 
preat Actions, and growing of an haugh- 
tier mind, he forſfook his popular Behavi- 
our, and took upon him in exchange a 
ſtrange Lordlineſs, which was odious and 
intolerable to the People. And firſt, upon 
the Habit he choſe to wear ; for he dreſsd 
in Scarlet with Purple Robes over it, then 
he gave Audience-in a Chair of State, ha- 
ving always about him ſome young Boys 
call'd * Celeres, from their \wiftneſsin do- 
ing buſineſs ; there went before him 06- 
thers with Staves to make' room, with ſe- 
veal Cords abour them, preſently to bind 
wiom ever he Commanded. Now the 
Litines formerly uſed hgare, as now alli- 


/ gee, to bind, whence the Liftors were fo 


cal'd, and the Rods they carried were 
clled Faſtes; but it is probable they were 
fiſt call'd LZztores, afterwards by putting 
ita C,- 'Lifores, for they are the ſame the 
Gecians call adlypyzs, or Officers for the 
Fople ; and the Grzcians do ſhll call the 


III 


Romulus 
gr0ws inſo- 
lent, 


* Celer, 
wift, 


Eople in general, ani7©-, and the common 


ſkople, Axos. 

When after the death of 'his Grandfa- 
her Namitor in 4/ba, that Kingdom de- 
'olv'd upon” Rowylus, he put 'the Govern- 
nent into the hands of Magiſtrates, and 

elected 
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eleted yearly one to ſuperintend the Sa- 

- me Lines, But. that taught the Senators of 
' Rome to ſeek after a free and Anti-monar- 
chical State, wherein all might ſhare in 
the Rule and Government. For the Pa- 
tricians, (as they call them,) were not now 
concern'd in State-Afﬀairs, only had the 
Name and Title left them, convening in 
Council rather for faſhion-ſake than Ad- 
vice, where they in filence heard the 
King's Commands, and fo departed, ex- 
ceeding - the Commonalty only in this, 
that they heard firſt what was dore. 
Theſe and the like: were Matters of ſmall 
moment ; but when he of his own accord 
parted among his Souldiers what Lands 
were acquired by War, and reſtored :he 
Veientes their Hoſtages, the Senate 1ci- 
ther conſenting. nor approving of it, tlen 
indeed he ſeem'd. to put a great Afﬀrinc 
upon them ; whereupon, he ſuddenly if- 
appearing a ſhort while after, the Sente 
fell under . ſhrew'd Suſpicions and G- 
Dies. Jumnies. He diſfappeard on the Noyes of 
Fuly, as they now call the Month, whrh 
was then Quintilis, leaving nothing »f 
certainty to be related of his Neath, ony 
the time, as you hear : for thereare noy 
upon that day many Ceremonies pe- 
form'd in reſemblance of that Misfortun, 


Neither is this uacertginty to be: though 
| ſtrang( 
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ſtrange, ſeeing the manner of the Death of 
Scipio Africanus, who died at his own home 
after Supper, is neither much credited nor 
diſprov'd, for, ſome fay, he died eafily and 
ſuddenly, as it were of his own accord, 
being naturally a ſickly Man ; others, that 
he poyſon'd himſelf ; others again, that 
his Enemies breaking in upon him in the 
night ſtifled him. Scipio toogwhen he was 
dead, lay open to be ſeen of all, and in- 
deed his Body gave ſome ſuſpicion, and a 
reaſonable diſcovery of the FaQt; but of 
Romulus, when he vaniſh'd, was neither 
the leaſt part of his Body,. or rag of his 
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Cloaths to be ſeen. So that ſome fancied, ,;a;ns of 


the Senators having fallen upon him, cut bis Death. 


his Body into pieces, and each took a part 
*away in his boſom; others think, his dif- 
appearance was neither in the 7emple of 
 Yulcan, nor with the Senators only by ; but 
that it happen'd, as he was harranguing the 
People without the City, near a Place 
call'd the * Goats Marſh, on, the ſudden 
moſt wonderful Diforders and Alterations 
beyond expreſiion roſe in the Air, for the 
face of the Sun was darkned, and the day 
was turn'd into an unquiet and turbulent 
night, made up of terrible Thunderings, 
and boiſterous Winds raiſing Tempeſts 
from all Quarters, which fcattered the 
Rabble and made them fly, but- the Sena- 
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tors kept cloſe together. The Tempeſt 
being over, and the light breaking out; 
when the People gather d again, they 
miſsd and enquird for their King ; but 
the Senators would not let them ſearch, 
or buſie themſelves about the Matter, but 
commanded them to honour and worſhip 
Romulus, as one taken up to the Geds, 
and about to be to them, of a good Prince, 


is, went away rejoycing and 
ing him, in hopes of good things 
ut there were ſome who can» 
tter more ſeverely and rigo- 
rouſly, accusd and aſpers'd the Patricians, 
as Men that perſwaded the People to be- 
heve - ridiculous Tales, when they them- 
7 47... {elves were the Murderers- of the King. 
-rulus de- Things being in this diſorder, one, they 
cides the ſay, of the Patricians, of a Noble Family, 


-arer. and moſt honeſt Converſation, and withal 


a moſt faithful -and familiar Friend of Ro- 
mulus himſelf, who came with him from 4/- 
ba, Falius Proculus by Name, ſtepping 
into-the Company, and taking a moſt ſa- 
cred Oath, proteſted before them all, that 
Romulus 'appear'd to, and met him travel- 
ing on the Road, comlier and fairer than 
ever, :dreſs'd in | ſhining and flaming Ar- 
mour;--2nd he being affrighted at the Ap- 
parition, faid, pou what Occaſion or Re- 
| ſentments, 
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Sentments, O King, did you leave ws here, 
liable to moſt unjuſt and wicked" Surmiſes, 
and the whole City deſtitute, in moſt bitter 
Sorrow ? And that he made Anſwer : 
pleas'd the Gods, O Proculus, we fhould re- 
main ſo long a time amongſt Men as we did, 
and having built a City, the greateſt in the 
World both in Empire and Glory, we ſhould 
again return to Heaven; bu# farewel, and 
tell the Romans, that by the exerciſe of Tens- 
perance and Fortitude, they” ſhall far exceed 
all humane Power, and we will be t0 :you' the 
Propitious God Quirinus. This ſeem'd ive- 
ry credible to the Romans, both upon the 
Honeſty and Oath of him that ſpoke it, 
and a certain divine Paſſion, like an En- 
thuſiaſm, 'ſeized on all Men, 'for no body 
contradicted 4t, but laying aſide all 'Jeas 
loufies and Detradtions, ' they prayed 't 
Quirinus, and faluted him God. 'r 
This is like fome of the Grecian 'Fables 
of Ariſteas the 'Proconneftan, and | Cleomedes 
the Aſtypalzian; 'for, they 1ay, Ariſteas 
died in a Fuller's Work-houſe, - and, © his 
Friends coming to him, !his'Body vaniſh'd; 
and that ſome: preſently after coming -2 
Journey, ſaid, they met -him craviling 
towards Crotou, And that Cleomedes, being 
an. extraordinary '{trong and gyantic Man, 
and withal crazed and: mad, committed 
many deſperate Freaks : At laſt in a cer- 


tain 
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tain School-houſe, ſtriking a Pillar, that 


ſ(uſtain'd the Roof, with his Fiſt, broke it 
in the middle, fo the Houſe fell and de+ 
- ſtroyed the Children in it; 'and being pur- 


ſued, he fled into a great Cheſt, and 
ſhutting -to the Lid, held it fo faſt, that 
many Men with all their ſtrength could 
not force it open ; 'afterwards breaking 
the Cheſt to pieces, they found no Man 
in-it alive or dead ; at which being aſto- 
niſh'd, they ſent to conſult the Oracle at 
Delphi ; to whom the Propheteſs made this 
Anſwer - | Th, | 


3 Of af the Heroes, Cleomede z /a/7. 


They fay .too, the Body of Alomena, as 
ſhe. was carrying to her Grave, vaniſh'd, 
and a Stone was found 'lying' on the Bier. 
And many ſuch -Improbabilities do your 
fabulous Writers relate, deifying Creatures 
naturally mortal; tho' altogether to difown 
a Divine Power, /is an unholy and diſinge- 
nuous thing ; ſo' again to mix Heaven and 
Earth, is as ridiculous ; therefore we muſt 
rej ſuch Vanities, being aſſur'd that, ac» 
cording to Pinar, Q” 


All humane Bodies yeeld to Deaths decree, 
The Soul ſurvives to all eternity. 


For 


—— 
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For that alone is deriv'd from the Gods, ; 
thence it comes, and thither it returns : 
-not with the Body, but when it is moſt 
free and ſeparated from it, and is altoge- 
ther pure and clean, and diſengagd from 
| the fleſh; for the dry Soul (as Heraclitus 
| phraſes it) - is beſt; . which flies out of the * 
Body, as Lightning breaks from a: Cloud; 
but, thar which is cloggd and -\incum- 
berd with the Body, is like a groſs and | 
cloudy Vapour, hard to be kindled and | 
mount. on high. -We muſt not therefore, 4 
- contrary to Nature, ſend the. Bodies too | 
of good Men to Heaven; but again we | 
mult really believe that, according to a | 
Divine Nature and Juſtice, their vertuous 
Souls are tranſlared : out 'of Men into He- 
roes; out of tteroes:into demi-Gods';- out 
of demi-Gods,, (if they are, - as, by .expia- | 
tion, perfeatly purg'd and fancified, and | 
disburden'd of all Paſſions attending Mor- 
tality). they are, ,not as in_ any '/humane 
Polity-- alter'd, but. really and according tg | 
right Reaſon changd and tranſlated. into 
Gods,- receiving the greateſt and moſt blet; 
ſed perfeRtion. " way | 
Romulus his ſirname  Quirinus, ſome ſay, 2 80- 
ſignifies,-as much as Mars or Warlike; os cat'd Qui. 
#*, thers,. that h«- was fo .calld, becauſe the rin. 
Citizens were cal'd Quirztes ;. others, .-be- | 
caule the Ancicats calld a Dart or-'Spear | 
Quirts, 2560 
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Quiris, for the Statue of Juno placed on a 
Spear was calld (uiritis, and the Dart in 
the King's Palace ' was call'd Mars, and 
thoſe 'that bebavd themſelves valiantly 
in War, were uſually preſented with a 
Dart, and that therefore Romulus, being a 
Martial God, or a God of Darts, was call'd 
Quirinus ; and there is a Temple built to 
his Honour on a Mount call'd from him 

Quirinals. | 
*Nivas The day he vaniſh'd on, is calld the 
Kepeli- Flight of the Rabble, or the * Nones of the 
Pale Goats, becauſe they go then out of the 
City, and Sacrifice at the Goats-Marſh,. and 
as they go, they call out loudly upon the 
Names of fome of their Compatriots, as 
MarceBus and” Cains, imitating how they 
then+:fled, / and call'd' upon one another - in 
thatFright and Hurry. Some fay, this was 
not in imitation of a Flight, but of a quick 
and haſty Onſet, giving this account of it : 
Aﬀter the Gauls, who had taken Rome, 
were driven out by Camilus, and the Ci- 
ty had not as yet recoyer'd her ſtrength, 
many of the Latines, under the Command 
of Livius Poſthumius, took this time to 
march againſt her. The Army fitting 
down before Rowe, an Herald was ſeat, 
ſignifying that the Zatines were deſirous 
to renew their former Alliance and Afﬀini- 
ty (that was now almoſt decayed) by con- 
trating 
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trafting new Marriages between both Na- 
tions ; if therefore they would fend forth 
a good number of their Virgins and * Wi- 
dows, they ſhould fettle into a Peace and 
Friendſhip, as they formerly did with the 
Sabines upon the like Conditions. The 
Romans hearing this, they both dreaded a 
War, yet thonghe a 'Surrender of their 
Women little better than a meer Captivity. 
Being in this doubt, a Servant-Maid, call'd 
Philotis, (or as ſome fay, Teutola) advisd 
them ro do neither, but rather, by a Stra- 
tagem, both ro avoid Fighting, and the 
giving upof ſuch Pledges. The Stratagem 
was this, that they ſhould ſend her ſelf, 
with a company of handſfom Wenches 
well dre&'d, to the Enemy, inſtead of 
Free-born Virgins, and ſhe would 1in the 
Night light up a Torch, at which the Re- 
mans ſhould come. arm'd and ſurprize them 
aſleep. The Latines were thus deceiv'd, 


and accordingly Phzlotis ſet up a Torch in 


2 Wild Fig-tree, skreening it behind with 
Curtains and Coverlets from the ſight of 
the Enemy : But it was plain to the Ro- 


mans ; when rhey ſaw it, they ran furi- . 
-oufly together out of the Gates, haften- 


ing one another what they could, fo fal- 


; 6 _— unexpedtedly upon the Enemy, they 


li 
defeated them. Upon that they made a 


Feaſt of Triumph, call'd che Nones of the 
| P 


Goats, 
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Goats, becauſe of the wild Fig-Tree, call'd 

by. the Romans:; Caprificus, or the Goat- 

Fig ; and they Feaſt the Women without 

the City in Arbors made' of Fig-Tree 

boughs, and the-Maids meet and run a- 

bout playing ; ' afterwards they Fight in 

Sport, and throw Stones one at another, 

in memory they did then aid and aſſiſt 

the Roman Men in Fight. This many Au- 

thors do not admit for true : For the call- 

ing -upon one anothers Names by day, 

and the going out to the Goats-Marſh, 

as to Sea, ſeems to agree more to the for- 

mer Relation , unleſs perhaps both the A- 

&ions, done at ſeveral times, might have 

happen'd on the. ſame day of.the Week. 

Hw old z, Now, they ſay, it was 10 the 54th year of 

we; w/-n his Age, and the 38th of his Reign, that 
ve died, 7 

' Romulus left the World. 


The Compariſon of Romulus aud Theleus. 


His is all I ever. happen'd to hear of 
Romulus and Theſeus , . worthy of 
memory. Firſt, Theſes ſeem'd, out of 
his own free-will, without . any compulſion 
when'he might have Reign'd in ſecurity at 
Trazene, in the enjoyment. of no inglori- 
ous Empire, to have afte&ted great Actions 
by himſelf. The other to, eicape preſent 
S<rvitude, and a puniſhment that _— 
ne 
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ned him, (according to Plato) grew valiant 
purely out of fear: and dreading the ex- 
treameſt Infliftions, attempted ' great En- 
terprizes out of meer neceſlity. Again, 
His greateſt Aion was only the killing of 
one King of 41a; whereas the by-Adven- 
tures and \Preludes of the other were the 
Conqueſts of Sciron, Scinnis, Procruſtes 
and Corynetes; by reducing - and killing of 
whom, he ridded Greece ' of very violent 
Oppreſlors, before any of them that were 
relieved, knew who did it ; and he might 
then without any trouble as well have 
gone to Athens by Sea, conſidering he him- 
ſelf never was in the leaſt injured by thoſe 
Robbers; whereas Romulus could not but 
be in Action whilſt 4mulius lived. A great 
teſtimony of this is, that: Theſeus, ;for no 
wrong done himſelf, but -for the fake of 
others, did. fall upon theſe; Villains ; but 
Romulus and Remus, as long as they them- 
ſelves ſuffer d no ill by the Tyrant, per-, 
mitted him to oppreſs all others. - And 
if it be a great thing to have been wound- 
ed in Battel by the Sabines, to have kill'd 
King Acron, and to have conquer'd many 
Enemies ; we may oppoſe to theſe Adions, 
the Battel with the Centaurs, and the Feats 
done againſt the Amazons. But what The- 
ſeus adventur'd, in offering himſelf volun- | 
tarily with the other young, Boys and Vir- | 
P 3 gins, | 
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gins, as part of the Tribute into Crete, ei- 
ther to be a Prey to a Monſter, or a Vi- 
im upon the Tomb of Ardrogeus, or, 


- what is leaſt of all, to live vilely and diſ- 


honourably in ſlavery to inſulting and cruel 
Men ; a Man cannot expreſs what an Act of 
Boldneſs, or Courage, or Juſtice to the Pub- 
lick, or of Honour and Bravery, that was. 
So that - methinks the Philoſophers did not 
define Love ill, to be the ſervice of the Gods 
in aſſiſting and preſerving Touth ; for the Love 
of Ariadne, above all, ſeems to be the 
proper work and deſign of ſome God, in 
order to-preſerve Theſeus ; and indeed we 
ought not to blame her for loving him, 
but rather wonder- all Men and Women 
were not alike affeRted towards him ; and 
if - ſhe alone were fo, truly I dare pro- 
nounce her worthy of the Love 'of a 
God, who was her felf fo great a Lover 
of Vertue and Goodneſs, and the braveft 
Man. 

But both theſe naturally afteRing Go- 
vernment, neither hvd -up to the true 
Character of a King, but flew off, and 
ran, one into Popularity, the other into 
Tyranny, falling both into the ſame fault 
out, of different Paſſions. For a Prince's 
chief end is'to preſerve his Empire, which 
is done no leſs by avoiding Indecencies, 
than by maintaining a decorum in all 

| things ; 
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things : Who-ever is either too remiſs or 
too ftrift in this, is no more a King or a 


Prince, but either too popular a Man, or : 


too lordly, and fo becomes either odious 
or contemptible ro -his Subjeats. This 
ſeems to be the fault of Eaſtneſs and good 
Nature, the other of Pride and Severity ; 
but if we muſt not in alt reſpeAs 1mpute 
Misfortunes to the Fates, but conſider in 
them the difference of Mens Manners and 
Pafſions, as the unreaſonable and inconft- 
derate effeRts of Wrath and Anger, a 
Man can neither excuſe one in his Beha- 
viour to his Brother, nor the other to his 
Son. Tho' the Anger of Theſeus is more 
excuſable, becauſe it proceeded from a 
greater Cauſe, as being ftruck with the 
ſeverer Laſh. Romulus, having, diſagreed 
with his Brother, adviſedly and deliberate» 
ly upon the Concerns of the Publick, one 
' would think, he'could not of the ſudden 
have been put into fo great Paſſion ; but 
Love, and Jealouſie, and the Complaints 
of his Wife, (which few Men can avaid 
being provoked with) ſeduced Theſeus to 
commit that Outrage upon his Son, And 
what is more, Romulus in his Anger conm- 
mitted an Action” of moſt- unfortunate 
Conſequence ;' but that of Theſeus ended 
only in words, fome evil-ſpeaking, and 2 
few old Peoples Curſes, the reſt of the 

| | P 3 Youth $ 
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Youth's. miſery ſeems to proceed from For- 
tune; ſo ;that fo far- a Man would give his 


' Vote -on Jheſeus's part. But the chiefeſt 


matter in-'the ,other, is this, that his per- 
formances. progeeded from; very ſmall be- 
ginnings:;, for -both the - Brothers being 
thought Servants, and the Sons of Swine- 
herds; : before they were Free-men them- 
ſelves; they gave liberty to almoſt all the 
Latines, obtaining at once all the moſt ho- 
nourable | Titles, as deſtroyers of their 
Countreys Enemies, , prefervers of their 
Friends: and: Kindred, Princes of the Peo- 
ple, .Faunders, . not Removers of Cities; 
for ſuch-a one was Theſeus, who raiſed 
and-compiled only one Houſe . out of ma- 
ny, demoliſhing many Cities bearing the 
Names of ancient Kings.and Heroes. But 
Romulus did: the fame afterwards, forcing 
his Enemies to. deface and- rujne their own 
Dyellings, and. to. ſojourn with their - 
Conquerors; not. altering} at. firſt, or in- 
creaſing a_City;that was before, but build- 
ing one.. from the - ground, , acquiring like- 
wiſe. ta.. himſelf; Lands, a Countrey, a 
Kingdom, . Wes, Children, and Relati- 
ons. He kill'd or-deſtroy'd no body, bur 
encouraged. thoſe that wanted Houſes and 
Dwelling-places ; if willing to be of a ,So-' 
giety, and.become Citizens, Robbers and 
MalefaQtors he ſew not, but he ſubdued 

Eee res. | Nations, 
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Nations, he. overthrew Cities, he Tri 
umph'd oyer Kings and Princes; and as 
to Remus, it is doubtful by whoſe Hand 
he was cut. off, - it is generally; imputed to 
others, His Mother he , apparently re- 
trievd from death, and placed his Grand- 
father, who was. brought.under baſe and 
diſhonourable . Vaſſalage, in the ancient 
Throne of Aiveas, io whom he did vo- 
{untarily many good Ofiices , - but never 
annoyed him, no not through ignorance 
it ſelf. But Theſes, in his forgetfulneſs 
and inadvertency of 'the Command con- 
cerning the' Flag, can ſcarcely methinks 
by any Excuſes, or before the moſt Can- 
did Judges, avoid the imputation of 
Parricide ; 'Which a certain Athenian per- 
ceiving it very hard to. make an excule 
for, . feigns that Ageus, at the arrival of 
the Ship, running haſtily to a Tower to 
ſee what News, | flipd and fell down, 
either for want of accidental help, or 
that no Servants attended him in that 
haſte. to the Sea ſide. And indeed thoſe 
faults committed in the Rapes of Wo- 
men, admit of no plauſible excuſe in 
Theſeus : Firſt, in regard to. the often 
repetition of . the . Crime ; for- he ſiple 
Ariadne, Antiope, Anaxo the Trazenians 
at laſt Heleva, when he..,was an Old 
Man, and ſhe not Marrjageable, heing 
P 4 | tog 
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too young and tender, and he at an 
Age paſt even lawful Wedlock. Then 
the Cauſe; for the Trazenian, Locede:- 


 monian, and Amazonian Virgins, beſide 


that they were not betrothed to him, 
were not worthier to raiſe Children by, 
than the Athenians, who were derived 
from Ereſtheus and Cecrops; bur it is to 
be ſuſpeted, theſe things were done out 
of Luſt, and the fatisfation of the fleſh. 
Romulus when he had taken near Eight 
Hundred Women, he choſe not all, but 
only Herfilia ( as they fay ) for himſelf, 
the reſt he divided among the Chief of 
the City; and afterwards, by the reſpeR, 
and tenderneſs, and juſtice ſhewn towards 


them, he difcover'd, that this Violence - 


and Injury, was a moſt commendable and 
politick Exploit to eſtabliſh a Society ; by 
which he jntermix'd and united both Nati- 
ons, and made it the fountain of all after 
Friendſhip, and of Power with them. 
And that it was the Cauſe of Reverence, 
and Love, and Conſtancy in Matrimony, 
time can witneſs; for in 230 years neither 
any Husband deſerted his Wite, nor any 
Wiſe her Husband ; but, as the: moſt Cy- 
rious among the Grecians can tell you the 
fuſt Parricide, fo the Romans all well 
know, Spurius Carvilius was the firſt who 
put away bis Wife, accuſing her of Bar- 
es | | renoeſs 
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renneſs. The Circumſtances of Matters 
do” teſtifie for fo long a time; for upon 
thoſe Marriages, the two Princes ſhar'd in 
the Dominion, and both Nations fell un- 
der the ſame Government. But from the 
Marriages of Thefeus proceeded nothing of 
Friendſhip or Correſpondence for the ad- 
vantage of Commerce, but Fnmities and 
Wars, and the Slaughter of Citizens, and 
at laſt the loſs of the City Aphidne, where, 
only out of the compaſſion” of the Enemy, 
' whom they entreated and carelled like 
Gods, they but juſt mifſs'd ſuffering, what 
Troy did by Paris. Theſeus his Mother was 
not only in danger, but ſufterd alſo what 
Hecuba did, in being deferred and deſtitute 
of her Son; unleſs that of her Captivity be 
not a fiction, as I could wifh both that and 
moſt other things of him were. Whar is 
ſabulouſly related concerning both their 
Divinity, you will find a great difference in 
it ; for Romulus was preſerved by the ſpe- 
cial Favour of the Gods; but the Oracle 
given to Ageus, commanding him to ab- 
ſtain from all ſtrange and foreign Women, 
ſeems to demonſtrate, that the Birth of 
Theſeus was not agreeable to the Will of the 
Gods. | 
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_ NE Here, is fo much incertainty in the 
accounts which Hiſtorians have left 


= us of Lycurgus,, the Law-giver of 
Sparta, that ſcarcely any thing is aflerted 
by one of them which. is not call'd into 
queſtion, or contradifted by the reſt. Their 
Sentiments are quite difterent as to the Fa- 
mily he came- of, the Voyages he under- 
took, the place, and manner of his _ 
ut 
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but moſt of all when they ſpeak of the 
Laws he made, and the Commonwealth 
which he founded. They cannot by any 
means be brought to an agreement as to 
the very Age in which this excellent perſon 
livd, for ſome of them fay that he flou- 
riſhed in the time of Jphitus, and that 
they. two joyntly contrived the Ordi- 
nance for the ceſſation of Arms during the 
Solemnity of the Olympick- Games. Of 
this opinion was - Ariſtotle, and for con- 
firmation of it he alledges an Inſcription 
upon one of the. copper Coits uſed in thoſe 
Sports, upon which: the name of Lycurgus 
continued undefac'd to: his time. But Era- 
toſthenes. and Appollodorus, two learned 
Chronologers, computing the time by the 
ſucceſſions of the Spartan Kings, pretend 
to. "demonſtrate -that he was much more 
ancient than the very Inſtitution of the 0- 
lympick Games; 7imeus conjectures that 
there were two of ,this name, and in di- 
verſe times, but that the one of them be- 


ing much more famous than the other, 


men' gave to him the glory of both their 
exploits : the elder of the two, accord- 
ing to him, 'was.not long after Zomer, and 
ſome are fo particular as to fay that he 
had: ſeen him tog.,., But that he was of 
great antiquity may be gathered from a pafſ- 
lage in * Xenophon, where he makes him 

v Ccon- 
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contemporary with the Zeraclide: not but 

that the very laſt Kings of Sparta wete 

Heraclide too; but he ſeems 1n that place to 

ſpeak of the firſt, and more immediate ſuc- 

ceſſors of Hercules. But notwithſtanding 

this confuſion and obſcurity of Writers who 

have gone before ns in this Subjec, we ſhall 

| endeavour to compoſe the Hiſtory of his 

1% * Life, fetting down thoſe paſſages which 

Life that are leaſt contradiqed, and following thoſe 
P _ Authors which are moſt worthy of credit. 

98" The Poct Simenides will needs have it 

ſeems re that Lycurgus was the Son of Prytans, and 

vav{aPar- not of Eunomus; but in this opinion he is 


ſped ro thi, ſingular, for all the reſt deduce the Genea- 
people, ty ogy of them both as follows : 


Book of : ' 

their wiſe Ariſtodemns, | P rytants, 

Sayings, / Eunomus, who by his firſt 
Patrocles, | | Wife had a Son nam'd Po- 


Wife, Dianiſſa, had this 


Sous, 4 tydeftes, and by his ſecond 
J [ Fi, 


Furition, 


whoſe Life is before us: but as Eutychidas 
fays, he was the ſixth from Parrecks, and 
the eleventh from Hercules. Be this as it 
will, Sous certainly was the moſt renown'd 
of all his Anceſtours, under whoſe condut 
the Spartans ſubdu'd otros, and made 
Slaveg of the lotes, and added to their 
” Dominions, 
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Dominions, by Conqueſt, a good part of 
Arcadia, There goes a ſtory of this King 
Sous, that being beſieged by the Clitorians 
in a dry and ſtony place, ſo. that he could 
come at no water, he was at laſt conſtrain- 
ed to agree with them upon theſe hard 
terms, that he would reſtore ro them all his 
Conqueſts, provided that Himſelf * and a4 
his Men ſhould drink of a Spring not far 
diſtant from his Camp : after the uſual Oaths 
and Ratifications, he call'd his Souldiers ro- 
gerher, and offer d to him that would for- 
tear drinking, half his Kingdom for a re- 
ward : their thirſt was fo much ſtronger 
than their ambition, that not a man of them 
was able to forbear: in ſhort, when they 
had all drank their fill, at laſt comes King 
Sous himſelf to the Spring, and, having 
ſprinkled his face only, without ſwallowing 
one drop, , he march'd off in the face of his 
Enemies, Teſuſing to yield up his Conqueſts, 
becauſe Himſelf, and aZ his Men .{according 
to the Articles) had not drank of their 
water. 

Although he was juſtly had in Admirati- 
on, as well for his witand abſtinence, as for 
his warlike exploits, yet was not his Fami- 
ly firnamed from him, but from his Son E- 
rytion, (of whom they were call d Earitio- 
nides:) the reaſon of this was, that Eury- 
tion took a ccurſe never pradtis'd by his 
wiſe 
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wiſe Predeceſſours, which was to flatter 


and cajole his own Subjes, by ſlackening 


the reigns of the Royal Authority. Bur 
ſee what follow'd ! the people, inſtead of 
growing more tractable by it, made new 
encroachments upon him every day : inſo- 
much, that, partly by taking advantages of 
the too great eaſjneſs or neceſſities of the 
ſucceeding Princes, partly by tiring out and 
vexing thoſe which uſed ſeverity, they at 
laſt brought the Government into con- 
tempt, and foon after the whole Kingdom 
into Anarchy and Confuſion. In this miſe- 
rable eftate things continu'd a _ time, 
and amongſt its other tragical eftes, it 
cauſed the death of the Father of Lycurgus ; 
for as the good King was endeavouring to 


quell a Riot in which the parties were come. 


to blows, he was among them moſt barba- 
2x” rouſly || butcher'd ; and left the title of King 
7a1ny5;, tO higeldeſt Son Polydettes : but he too dy- 

#ab4 with ing ſ60n after, the right of Succeſſion (as 

+ obs » 

Knife, Every one thought) reſted in Lycurgus ; 
and reign he did, until he had notice that 
the Queen, his Siſtgr-in-Law, was with 
Child : upon this he immediately declar'd 
that the Kingdom belong'd to her Iſſue, pro- 
vided it were Male, and that himſelf would 
exerciſe the Regal Juriſdiftion only as his 

*They *Guardian and Repgent during his minori- 


catgivemry: ſoon after an overture was made to 
E£991X09%, him 
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him by the Queen, that ſhe would make 
her ſelf miſcarry, or ſome way deſtroy 
that ſhe went with, upon Condition that 
he would Marry her when he came to the 
Crown. Though he was extreamly. in- 


cens'd againſt the Woman for this unnatu- 


ral Propoſal, yet wiſely ſmothering his re- 
ſentments, and making ſhew of cloſing 
with her, he diſpatch'd the Meſſenger with 
a world of thanks, and expreſſions of joy, 
but withal diſſwaded her earneſtly from 
procurtng her ſelf to miſcarry, becauſe that 
the violent means uſed in ſuch caſes would 
impair her Health, it not endanger her 
Life : Withal aſſuring her, that himſelf 
would ſo order it, that the Child, as ſoon 
as born, ſhould be taken out of the way. 
By theſe, and ſuch, like artifices, having 
drawn on the Woman to the time of her 
lying in, as ſoon as ever he heard that ſhe 
was in Labour, he ſent ſome of his Coun- 
cil to be by and obſerve all chat paſt, with 
order, that if it were a Girle they ſhould 
deliver it to the Women, but if a Boy, 
that they ſhould bring it to him whereſo- 
ever he were, and whatſoever. a doing. 
It fo fell out, that as he was at Supper 
with his Principal Magiſtrates, the Queen 
was brought to bed of a Boy, who was 
ſoon after preſented to him as he was at 


the Table : he, taking him tenderly into 
| his 
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wiſe Predeceſſours, which was to flatter 
and cajole his own Subjes, by ſlackening 
the reigns of the Royal Authority. Bur 
ſee what follow'd ! the people, inſtead of 
growing more tractable by it, made new 
encroachments upon. him every day : info- 
much, that, partly by taking advantages of 
j the too great eaſmneſs or neceſſities of the 
| | ſucceeding Princes, partly by tiring out and 
| vexing thoſe which uſed ſeverity, they at 
} laſt brought the Government into con- 
f tempt, and ſoon after the whole Kingdom 
| into Anarchy and- Confuſion. In this miſe- 
rable eftate things continu'd a long time, 
and amongſt its other 'tragical eftects, it 
| cauſed the death of the Father of Lycurgus ; 
j for as the good King was'endeavouring to 
< quell a Riot in which the parties were come. 
I to blows, he was among them moſt barba- 
| po rouſly || butcher'd ; and left the title of King 
| 7a1nyG;, to higeldeſt Son Polydefes : but he too dy- 
l _ with ing f60n after, the right of Succeſſion. (as 
1! Knife. & every one thought) reſted in Lycurgus ; 
and reign he did, until he had notice that 
|| the Queen, his Siſter-in-Law, was with 
|| Child : upon this he immediately declar'd 
| that the Kingdom belong'd to her Iſſue, pro- 
il vided it were Male, and that himſelf would 
if exerciſe the Regal Juriſdiction only as his 
Bi *7hy *Guardian and Regent during his minori- 
if cen": ſoon after an overture was made to 
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him by the Queen, that ſhe would make 
her ſelf miſcarry, or ſome way deſtroy 
that ſhe went with, upon Condition that 
he would Marry her when he came to the 
Crown. Though he was extreamly. in- 
censd againſt the Woman for this unnatu- 
ral Propoſal, yet wiſely ſmothering his re- 
ſentments, and making ſhew of cloſing 
with her, he diſpatch'd the Meſſenger with 
a world of thanks, and expreſſions of joy, 
but withal diſſwaded her. earneſtly. from 
procuring her ſelf to miſcarry, becauſe that 
the violent means uſed in ſuch caſes would 
impair her Health, if not endanger her 
Life : Withal aſſuring her, that himſelf 
would ſo order it, that the Child, as ſoon 
as born, ſhould be taken out of the way. 
By theſe, and ſuch, like artifices, having 
drawn on the Woman to the time of her 
lying in, as ſoon as ever he heard that ſhe 
was in Labour, . he ſent ſome of his Coun- 
cil to be by and obſerve all chat paſt, with 
order, that if it were a Girle they ſhould 
deliver it to the Women, but if a Boy, 
that they ſhould bring it to him whereſo- 
ever he were, and whatſoever. a doing. 
It ſo fell out, that as he was at Supper 
with: his Principal Magiſtrates, the Queen 
was brought to bed of a Boy, who was 
ſoon after preſented to him as he was at 


the Table : he, taking him tenderly into 
| his 


Lycurgus 
envied. 


accufation of, him, as tho 
away with his Nephew, if he ſhould chance 
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his arms, faid to thoſe about him, behold, 
my Lords of Sparta, here is a King born 
unto us; this ſaid, he laid him down upon 
the Chair of State, and nam'd him Charita- 
us; that is, the Foy of the People : becauſe 
they were ſo much tranſported with joy, 
both at tle birth of the young Prince, and 
the contemplation of the Noble Mind and 
Juſtice of Lycurgus : And yet his good 


Reign laſted only Eight Months. But Ly- 


curgus Was in Nature a Prince, and there 
were more who obeyed him upon the ac- 
count of hiseminent Vertues, than becauſe 
he was Regent to the King, and had the 
Treaſure and ſtrength of the Nation in his 
hands. Yet could not all this eyſare lum 
from envy, which made a puſh at him (as 
is uſual) before he was well ſettled in his 
high Truſt ; the Heads of this FaQtion were 
the Kindred and Creatures of the Queen- 
Mother, who pretended not to have been 
dealt with ſuitably to her quality ; and her 


Brother Leonidas, in a warm-debate which 


fell out betwixt him and Lycurgus, went fo 
far as to tell him to his face, that he was 
very well aſſured that &re long he ſhould ſee 
him King ; by this reflectiog infinuation 
he endeavour'd to make the people jealots 
of Lycargus, thus preparing the way for an 
ugh he had made 


to 
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-to. fail, though by a natural death 5 words 
of the like 1mport were defignedly caſt a- 
broad by the Queen-mother, and her adhe- 
rents. | 

Being exceedingly troubled at this, and 
not knowing what it might come to, 
he thought ic his wiſeſt-courſe to decline 
their envy by a Voluntary exile, and fo tra- 
vel from place to place until his Nephew 
came to marriageable years, and by having 
a Son. -had ſecured the Succeſſion : ſerting , 718" 
Sail ' therefore with this-reſolution, he firſt +e7;, 
arrived at Crete, 'where having conſidered 
their ſeveral 'Forms-of Goverameat, .. and 
got an acquaintance with the principal Men 
amongſt them, fome' of their Laws he very 
much approv'd of, and reſolv'd to make uſe 
of thervin-his own- Countrey, and a good 
parr of | them-he . rejeted as ulelefs.  A- 
monglt : the | Perſons 'there the moſt re- 
nown'd 'for' their 'ability and Wiſdom in 
State Matters, was one Thales, whom Ly- 
curgus, by repeated importunities, and aſſu- 
rances-of Friendſhip, at laſt perſwaded to 
go over: to. iLacedemon. When he came 
thither, '- by his outward Appearance and 
Character, he feem'd-no- other than a Ly- 
riek Poet, but in reality he perform'd the 
part of one of the ableſt: Law-givers in the 
World: 'The very Songs which he compos'd 
wore pathericul — to mM 
- an 
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and Concord : The ſweetneſs: of the Mea- 
ſures and the cadence of the Verſe, ſviting 


with the Subject, both ſerious and delightful, 


Homer's 
Works 


had ſo great an influence on their minds, 
that they were inſenſibly ſoftned and civi- 
liz'd: infomuch that at laſt they renounced 
their private feuds and animoſities, which 
had kept them 1o lopg at variance to their 
unſpeakable diſadvantage, and re-united 
themſelves into a. chearful and unanimous 
concurrence for the publick welfare : ſo 
that it'may truly be faid that Thales prepared 
the way for Lycurgus, by removing the rub- 
biſh-and clearing the .ground-plot, that he 


might raiſe upon it. the laſting Fabrick of 


that glorious Commonwealth... - | 
From Crete he ſailed to 4fia, with deſign 
(as is ſaid) to examine the difference betwixt 
the Manners. and. Government of the Cre- 
tans. (who were very wiſe and,temperate) 
and-thoſe of the /onjans, a corrupt and et- 
teminate people : as: Phyſicians, by the op- 
poſition they find betwixt a. healthful.. and 
ſickly body, are enabled to. diſtinguiſh the 
ſwelling of a Dropſie., from a good and 
thriving habit,” and a real healch from that 
which but appears ſo. Here, had: he. the 
firſt Gght of Zomers Works, which were 


-preſerved in- all probability, by -the poſteri- 


b: ought toty of Cleobulus >. and having obſerv'd that 
light byLy- 
Curgus, 


the few looſe expreſiions and aRions of ill 


example 


_ 
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example which are to'be ' found in his Po- 
ems, were very much out-weigh'd by thoſe 
grave Maxirms of State and rules of Morali- 
ty (which - are: frequently couch'd under 
thoſe very FiQtions}). he ſet himſelf eagerly 
ro tranſcribe and: digeſt them- into order, 
as thinking they would be of good- uſe in 
his own Country : - and to his immortal 
honour be it faid, he was the firſt - who 
brought the Works of this moſt- admirable 
Poet into credit-in Greece : for though ſome 
fragments. of them lay ſcatter'd- before-in 
a few private hands (who ſet-a- great value 
upon them, ) yet were they never publiſhed 
together, nor generally admired, before the 
time of Lycurgus. | +44 
The #2yptians ſay that he took a Voy» This Srry 

age into Azypr, and that, being much ta« 7 '%* #- 
ken with their way. of feparating the Soul- mes 
diery from their Handycrafts and Mecha- 5 fone 
nicks, he refoiv'd to imitate. them at Lace- Geock ih 
demon: and this diſtinRtion of , 'their Pro- 
teſſions, as it prevented corfufron, it encreaſed 
their rength, and cauſing regularity, added 

- -beauty to the State. But as for his Voyages 
.into Spain, Africk,, and the Tndies, and his 
conferences there - with, the: Gymng/ophiftes, 
the whole relation (as far as I cat: find) 
reſts on the ſingle credit of Ariftocrates, the 
pon of 'Z7;pparchus. 22k gn 
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During the abſence of Lycurgus, though 
he was cheaply parted with, he was dear- 


ly miſs'd. at Lacedemen, and a great many 


Embaſliies were ſent to pray his return, for 
Kings indeed we have (ſaid they) who wear 
the marks and aflume the titles of Royalty, 


"but as for the inward qualities of their 
minds, they have nothing by which they 


are to be diſtinguiſh'd from their Subjedts : 
adding, ' that '1n him alone was the true 
foundation of Sovereignty to be ſeen, a 


' Nature:made to'Rule, and a Genizs of that 
\ftrength'that it made him at the ſame time 


lovd and revenced by the: people. Tho' 
this ſeem'd alittle to refle&, yet were not 
the Kings themſelves averſe from his return, 


for they look'd upon his preſence as a 


bulwark for them againſt -rhe growing 


His return 
and the al- 


inſolencies' of the” people. 


Things being in this poſture at his return, 


teviyions be bas apply'd: hinelf without loſs of time to 
a throuph Reformation, arid / reſolv'd to 


change 'the.*whole' face -of - the Common- 
wealth for what' could 'a few particular 
Laws and'a partial alteration avail, when 
there was:an univerſal corruption of all or- 


ders and degrees of. Men in'the State? He 


took therefore the courſe' wife Phyſicians 
Uſe, when they 'have to: do with 'one who 


labours under a complication of -Dilſcaſes, 


they are not, content to obviate one or two 
a ; of 
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of them, but follow him with-purges'and 
letting blood, until they have quite 
drain'd him of the peccant humours, and 
exhauſted the corrupt maſs of his: blood : 
This done, they reſtore him by degrees, 
and preſcribe a regimen of Diet quite con- 
trary to the former : the Reader will eaſily 
make the application. Having thus pro- 
jected things, away he goes to Delphi to 
conſult Apollo there, which having. done, 
and offered his Sacrifice, he returned withy,,. =, 
that renowned Oracle, in which he is call'd';; extanrar 
beloved of God, and rather God than-{eneth in 
Man : that his Prayers wete- heard, that {<%% 
his Laws ſhould be: the beſt, andthe: Com- 
monwealth which obſerved. them the: moſt 
famous in the World. Encouraged by 
theſe things, he ſet himſelf to bring over 
to his fide the leading Men of Sparta, ex- 
horting them to give him a helping hand 
in this great undertaking, he broke it firſt 
to his particular: friends, and: then by de- 
grees he gained others ; at.laſt he animated 
: them all. together to-put his defign in exe- 
cution. When things were ripe for,aCtion, 
he gave order to thirty. of the principal 
men of Sparta to be ready arm'd at the 
| Mapket-place by: break of the day, to the 
| end that he might ſtrike a terrour into the 
oppoſite party: Hermippus hath ſer down 
the names of twenty of the moſt eminent 
Q 3 of 
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of them ; but: the name of him whom Ly- 
curgus moſt confided in; and who was of 
moſt uſe to him, both in-making his Laws, 
and putting them 1n execution, was Arith- 
miadas. Things growing to a'tumult, King 
Charilaus apprehending that it was a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt his Perſon, took Sanctuary 
in the Temple of Mzizerva the Protectreſs ; 
being ſoon after. undeceived, and pur in 
heart again, and having taken an Oath of 
them that: they: had no treaſonable deſigns, 
he quitted his Refuge, and himſelt alſo 
entred into the confederacy with them : of 
ſo gentle and flexible a diſpoſition he was, 
and almoſt too good: naturd for a King : 
to which: Archelaus his Partner in the Go- 
vernment alluded; when hearing him 
highly extoll'd for his -goodnels, he ſaid, 
how can. he 'be otherwife than a gracious 
Prince, for he is good even to the worſt 
of men 2 | 

Amongſt the many changes and altera- 
tions which Lycurgus made, the firſt and of 
greateſt importance was the eſtabliſhment 
of the Senate, which having a power equal 
to the Kings in matters of great conſe- 
quence, did (as Plato expreſſes it) with its 


phlegm allay and qualifie the hot comple- |. 


xion of a Monarchy, ferv'd as a Rampart ar 
gainſt the infolence of the People, and al- 
ways kept the Commonwealth in good tems 

| | | per 
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per. For the State which before had no 


firm Baſis to. ſtand upon, but lean'd one 
while towards an abſolute Monarchy 
( when the Kings had the upper hand ) 


and another while towards a pure Demo-. 


cracy. (when the people had the better of 
it) found in this Eſtabliſhment of the Se- 
nate a counterpoiſe, which always kept 
thiogs in a juſt equilizrium., For. the 
Twenty Eight always adhered to the wea» 
ker fie, and put themiclves like a wetgit 
12to the lighter Scale, until they had redu- 
ced the other to a Ballance. 


{totle 1s of opin:on that it ſo. fell out, becauſe 
two of the Aſſociates for want of Courage 
fell off from the Enterprize z., but Spherus: 
ifſures us that there , werg but Twenty: 
zight of the Confederatesat firlt:: perhaps 


chere is ſome myſtery in the number whichy- 
conſiſts of ſeven multiply'd-by. four, and is. 


the firſt of perfet numbers after ſix, being, 
3s that is, equal to 1ts. fides. 
{ cannor believe that Lycurgus had any ſuch 
niceties in his hegd, bur pitch'd upon-the. 
number of Twenty Eight, that, the two 
Kings being reckoned amongſt them, they 
might. be Thirty .in all, So eagerly ſet 
was Lycurgus upon this Eſtabliſhment” in- 
vented. by: himſelf, that he, took -a Journey 


:o Delphi to. credit it by the approbation;of 


p Q 4 the 


As for the des, 
terminate number of Twenty Eight, 4ri- 


For my part; 
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the Oracle, who gave him the Famous 
Rhetra, or fundamerital Statute, which - 


= m_ runs thus. After that you have built a Tem- 


Oracle, 


ple to Jupiter the SyPanzan, and to Minerva 
the Sylanian, and after that you divided the 
People into Tribes, you ſhall eſtabliſh a Cour 


cil of thirty Senatours, in the number of 


which the two Kings ſhall be comprizd, and 
ſhall from time to time call the People to an 
Aſſembly betwixt Balyca and Cnacion, where 
the Senate ſhall propound things to the Com- 
mons, who ſhall not have power to debate up- 
on their propoſals, but only to give or refuſe 
their aſſent, and it ſhall be in the power of the 
Senaterto diſſobve the Aſſembly. Berwixt this 
Balyca and Cnacio® ( now called oivivle) 
their Aſſemblies were held, for they had 
no ſpacious Council-houſe richly hung and 
furniſhed to receive them in : for Lycurgys 


-was of Opinion that ſuch Theatrical Orna- 


ments were ſo far from advantaging them 
ii their Counſels, that they were rather an 
hinderance, by "diverting their attention 
from the buſineſs before them, to gape 

pon the Statues and Pictures, and Roofs 
curiouſly fretted, the uſual embeliſhments 
of ſuch places amongft the other Graci- 
ans. The People then being thus afſem- 
bled in the open air, it was not allow'd to 


Anyone of their order to give his advice, 
but only either to ratifie or T&c& what 


ſhguld 
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ſhould be propounded' to them by the 
King or Senate. But becauſe it fell out 
afterwards, that the People made gloſles 
and explanations of Laws contrary to 
the intent of the Kings and: Senate, and 
ſometimes too by adding or razing out 
whole Sentences, perverted the fenſe, King 
Polydorus and Theopempus (to be even with 
them' in their own kind.): inſerted into the 
Rhetra or grand Decreral the following 
Clauſe ; That if. the' People ſhould go a- 
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bout to make alteration in the Decrees of 


the Senate, or to enlarge or limit the ſenſe 
of them, that it ſhonld be lawful for the 
King and Senate to make void their refolu- 
tions, and to diffolve the Aſſembly. This 
buſineſs was ſo dexterouſly managed, that 
it paſt among the people for as authentick 
as the reſt of the Rherra, as appesrs by theſe 
Verſes of Tyrteus, 


If, Spartans, ye defire that FJeaven ſhould bleſs 
Tour New-born State with laſting happineſs, 
Fear what Apollo's Oracle commands : 


* Jove puts the Sceptre' into: Princes hands. 


Let them Command; let Senators debate 

The deep Affairs, and Intereſts of State : 
Hear, ye, and give aſſent, and reverence pay, 
And know, tis Subjetts'priviledge—to obey. 


Although 


chy. 
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Although Zycurgus had in this manner 
usd all the qualifications poſſible in the Go- 


 vernment of his Common-wealth, yet thoſe 


who ſucceeded him thought that the ſmall- 
neſs of the number of which the Senate 
conſiſted, made them ſomewhat imperious 


* Plato w and Preſſing, -and therefore * (as Plato ſays) 


—_ they. wanted a Bridle, which Bridle was the 


power of the Ephorz, eſtabliſh'd an hundred 
and thirty years after the death of Lycurgus. 
Elatus was the firſt who had this Dignity 
conferr d upon him, in the Reign of King 
Theopompus,- whom when his Queen upbraid- 
ed one day, 'that hewould leave the regal 
Power to his Children leſs: than himſclt had 
received it from his Anceftours, he told her 
that ſhe was much miſtaken, for he thould 
leave it ſo:much greater than he found it, 
by how much it was more: likely to laſt. 
For indeed the Prerogative being thus kept 
within ſome reaſonable bounds; at ozce he 
freed himſelf from the envy, and fecurd 
bimſelf from the. danger, to which an un+ 
Iimited . juriſdiQion les expoſed. So that 
the Spartan Kings fared much better after it 
than their Neighbours at Meſſene and. Argos ; 
who by ſcrewing their.Prerogative too high, 
crack'd it;. and for want of: yielding a little 
to the populacy, loſt all. * 

Indeed; whoſoever ſhall take a. proſpe&t 
of the Seditions and Civil Wars which oh 
c 


.* 
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fell theſe bordering Nations, (to whom they 
were as near related in blood as ſituation ) 
will find good reaſon to: admire the pro- 
found wiſdom and providence of 'Lycurgrs ; 
for theſe three' States in their firſt riſe were 
equal, or, if there were any odds, they lay 
on the ſide of the Meſſenians and Argroes, 
who in- the deciſion of the Country were 
more fortunate than the Spartays : yet was 
their flouriſh bur of ſmall continuance, 
ſoon falling into confuſion,” partly by the 
tyrannical diſpoſition of their Kings, and 
partly by the ungovernableneſs of the pea- 
ple : ſo that now their ſervile- and diſgrace- 
fal condition makes it appear tothe whole 
world, that it is one of the greateſt Bleſſings 
which Heaven can ſend down uppn any Na- 
tion,to give them ſo wife a Law-giver who 
could ſet bounds to thoſe two interferring 
powers, and of ſuch jarring elememes,' 
frame an orderly Commonwealth. But of 
this T ſhall fay: more in its due place. - 
After the..creation of the thirty Sena- 
tors, his next task, and indeed: the moſt 
hazardous he ever: undertook; : was the ma- 
king a new diviſion of their kands. For 
there was a very-{trange inequality amongſt 
the Inhabitants ' of Sparta, ſo that the City 
was ſurcharged with. a multitude of beg- 
garly and neceſſitous perſons, whilſt the: 
Lands and Money were engroſled by a few : 
- therefore 
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therefore to- the end that he might baniſh 
out of the State Luxury and Arrogance, 
(the vices of the rich,) and Envy and Kna- 
very, (the uſual faults of the poor) and 
the ſource of all miſchiefs, Want and Su- 
perfluity, he obtained of them to renounce 
their properties, and to conſent to a new 
divifion of the Land :: that they ſhould live 


_ all with the equality and: friendlineſs of 


Co-heirs and Brothers: ſo that there being 
no other way left to mount to a degree of 
eminence: above the reſt, than to become 
more valiant - and more vertuous than they, 
Ambition began to be a good. ſubjef, and ſet 
men uponithe uſe of thoſe means by which 
true honour is to be acquird. 

Having: got their conſent to. his propo- 
fals, he immediately put them in execution : 
and having exactly ſurvey'd the whoie 
Country of Laconia, he divided it into thir- 
ty thouſand equal ſhares, and the Liberties 
of the City of Sparta into nine thouſand, 
2nd thefe he: diſtributed to the Inhabitants 
of the City, as he did the others to them 
who dwelt in the Couhtry. Some Au- 
thors ſay that he: made but fix thouſand 
lots' for the Citizens of Sparta, and that 
King Polydore added three thouſand more. 
Others ſay that Polydore doubled the num» 
ber: Lycurgus had! made, which: (according 
to'them). was but four thouſand five Fe 1 

red, 
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dred. A lot was ſo much as to yield one 
year with another about ſeventy Buſhels of 
Grain; for the Maſter of the Family, and 
twelve for his Wife, with a ſuitable propor- 
tion of Oil and Wine. And this he thought 
ſufficient to keep their bodies in good health 
and luſty, and as for ſuperfluities he deſign'd 
wholly to retrench them. It is reported, 
that as he returned from a Journey ſome 


time after the diviſion of the Lands, in har-. 


veſt time, the ground being newly reap'd, 
obſerving the Sheaves to :be all equal, and 
the Shocks of the fame bigneſs, he ſmiling- 
ly faid to thofe about him, methinks Lace- 
demon is like the Inheritance of a great many 
Brothers, which have newly made a diviſion 
among(t themſelves. 

Not contented with this, he reſoly'd to 
make a diviſion of their Moveables'too, that 
there might be no odious diſtintion or 


inequality -left amongſt them ; but finding 


that it would be very dangerous to go 
about it openly, he bethoughr himſelf of 
this ſtratagem. He commanded that all 
Gold and Silver Coin ſhould'be cry'd down, 
and that only a ſort of 'Money made of 
Tron ſhould be current, whereof a great 
weight and quantity was but- very little 
worth.: ſo that to lay up twenty or thirty 
pounds, there was requird a pretty large 
. Chamber, *arid 'to remove -it, nothing = 
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than a yoke of Oxen. By this invention, 
It js ſcarcely to be imagin'd, how many exe- 
crable Vices were baniſh'd Lacedezmon : for 
who would rob another of ſuch a ſcurvy 
ſort of Coin 2 who would injuſtly detain 
it? who would cheat and circumvent, be 
brib'd or turn Knight of the Poſt to compals 
it? when that it was not eaſie to be hid 
when a man had it, nor brought a man any 
credit in the' world by the poſſeſſion of it, 
nor could ſerve for any uſe when you had 
cut it 10 pieces: for when it was red hot 
and juſt ſtamp'd, they quench'd it in Vine- 
gar, and by that means made it almoſt un- 
malleable by its hardneſs. | 
In the next place he baniſh'd all Arts that 
were not abſolutely. neceſſary ; but here he 
might almoſt have ſpar'd his Proclamation : 
for they of themſelves would have gone after 
the Gold and Silver, the money which re- 
main'd being not. ſo proper: payment for cu- 
rious Pieces:; for. being of [ron it was ſcarce- 
ly portable;- neither if they ſhould take fo 
much pains as: to export” it, would it paſs 
amongſt the other | Grecjans, who were- ſo 
far from valuing it, that they thought it one 
of the moſt ridiculous things in the world. 
Thus was foreign Traftick almoſt utterly 
cut oft, for neither could the Lacedemon;- 
ans buy any Merchandiſe of Strangers, nei- 
ther did any Merchants think- it worth an 
arts while 
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while to bring in their Goods to any part 
of Laconia, For the ſame reaſon, they. were 
not peſtered with any pezantical Teachers 
of Rhetorick, with Gypſies, Fortune-tellers, 
and Calculators of Nativities ; No pimping 
corrupters of youth brought their Ladies of 
compoſition, or their Boys to be unnatural- 
ly abusd there; no Goldſmiths, and En. 
gravers, no Jewellers and Perfumers were 
to be tound amonglt them, for there was 
»o money: ſo that Luxury being depriv'd 
of that which! fed and fomented it (being 
quite ſtarved. out) was forc'd to quit their 
Country, and ſeek it felt one elſewhere. For 
the rich had no preeminence here over the 
poor, and their-riches and abundance, ha- 
ving, no opportunity; of appearing and boa- 
ſting of it ſelf in. publick, were, forced to 
remain uſeleſs,at home, a coſtly prey to 
the..ruſt and the moth. Their thoughts 
being thus taken; off from things ſuperflu- 
ous, . they became excellent Artiſts in thoſe 
which were neceſſary, - . ſo that Bedlleads, 
Chairs and Tables, - and ſuch like; ſtaple U- 
tenfils. in a Family, were admirably well 
-made..there : - particularly, their Cup was 
very, much, in, faſhion, - and. bought up by 
 Souldiers, as Critzas reports, for the colour 
and. thickneſs of the-Cup hindred the mud- 
dinefs of the dirty. water (which upon mar- 
ches mult often be drunk) from being Pere 
| ceived : 
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ceived-: and the Figure of it was ſuch, that 
the mud ſank to the bottom, or ſtuck to 


- the ſides, ſo that only the pureſt part of 


the water came to the mouth of him that 
drank it. And this skill of theirs, though 
in minute things, was mainly owing to 
their Law-giver, who took off their minds 
from the endleſs care of providing the 
means and inftruments of Luxury, to attend 


only 'to thoſe things which were of daily 


and indiſpenſable uſe. 

The laſt-and moſt maſterly ſtroke of this 
excellent Philoſopher, by which he ſtruck 
at-the very roots of Luxury, and extermi- 
nated utterly the defire of riches, was the 


Ordinance he made, that 'they ſhould all cat 


in-common, 'of the fame meat, and of ſuch 
kinds as were ſpecify-d'in' the Decree : by 
which it was expreſly forbid -to pamper 
themſelves in private, 'to-uſe rich Couches, 
and magnificent Tables, abuſing the labours 
of excellent Workmen, and delivering them- 


ſelves -up into the hands of their Butchers 


and 'Cooks, who us'd :to Cram them in 
Corners, /as' they fatted up the Beaſts and 
the Poultery they fed on : by this way of 
life their manners were not only corrupted, 
but their bodies too were enfeebled ; ſo that 
giving 'the rein to.-their ſenſual Appetites, 
they ſtood in-need of long fleep, and 'hot 
Bagnio's, and, in 4'word, of as much yr 
an 
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and attendance as if they were continually 
Sick, It was: certainly. an..extraordinary 
thing to have brought about ſuch an Enter- 
priſe. as this, bur a greater yet to have ef- 
tected by the frugality of. their publick Ta- 
bles, that rheir-riehes ſhould 'be privileg'd 
from the hands of rapine, nay rather (as 
Theophbraſtus obſerves) ſhould be utterly de- 
graded, *lofing their property, and almoſt * nz 
their very nature, fo that they no longer £7%*"*: 
were the objects of enyy.-. For the rich, be- 

ing oblig'd to-partake'of the fame fare with 

the poor, -they. could not make uſe of, or 

ehjoy :their'choice: viands, | nor ſo much as 

'pleaſe their vain humoyrs,. by making a 

ſhew and ['yaunting of them to the World. 

'So that-the common Proverb that Platus 

(the God, of Riches) is blind, was no where 

.fo literally: yerify'd *as in. Sparta-: for there 

he was kept icontinually 8/ind, or rather 

like a dead:-Carcaſe, i ſenſeleſs, mocioalels, 
a8'when he lay 'wrapt up in the dark .ex- 

-trails of the [Earch. . Nor cotald they .take 

any refeQtion' in private before they came 

to; the publick- Halls, for: every one had 

"an cyc.upon them who did not eat and 

-driak with-a ggod ſtomach; and reproach- 

-ed:them with-che name of dainty and et- 

-fetninate..; -/ 

11» This aft Qrdinance bore very hard upon 

: the wealthier fart- af Men, fo that being =_ 
= R O 
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of all patience they made an infurreQtion 
againſt Lycurgus, and from ill words came 
to blows, ſo that at length he was forced 
to run out of the Aſſembly, and make to 
SanQtuary to fave his life: by good hap he 
got before all the reſt, excepting one Alcan- 
der, (a young Gentleman otherwiſe not il! 
accompliſh'd, but too haſty and Cholerick) 
who came up ſo cloſe to him, as that, whilſt 
he turn'd himſelf about to ſee who was near 
him, he ſtruck him upon the face, and beat 
Þ out one of his eyes. The incomparable 
Philoſopher was fo far from being daunted 
and diſcouraged . by this accident, that he 
ſtop'd ſhort, 'and ſhew'd his reverend face all 
in 2 gore blood to his ingrateful Country- 
men: they were fo ſtrangely furprisd and 
aſham'd to ſee 'it, that they immediately 
begg'd pardon, - offer'd him any fort of re- 
paration, and dehiver'd Alcander into his 
hands to be-puniſhed as he ſhould think fit. 
Lycurgus, having thank'd 'them for their 
care of his Perſon, diſmiſs'd them all, ex- 
cepting only Alcander ; taking him with 
him into his Houſe he neither-did nor faid 
any thing ſeverely to him, but diſmiſſing 
thoſe whoſe place it was, he order'd Alcan- 
der to wait upon him at Table: the young 
man, though not uſed to: fervile employ- {| 

ments, without murmuring or repining did 
as he was commanded : being thus = 
Im 
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him he had opportunity to obſerve in him 
(beſides 'the natural goodneſs and mildneſs 
of his temper) an extraordinary ſobriety in 
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his diet, and a ſtrength of complexion pro- = 


ceeding from it, which no:labours and fa- 
tigues were able to ſurmount. He was fo 
raviſhd with admiration. of theſe excellent 
qualities, that of an Enemy he became one 
of his moſt zealous admirers, and told his 
Friends and Relations, that Lycurgus was 
not that moroſe and  iZ-natur'd Man whom 
they had formerly took him for, but of the 
ſweeteſt and moſt Gentlemaw- like diſpoſt- 
tion in the world. And; thus did Lycurges 
(for chaſtiſement of his fault) make ot a 
wild and diſſolute young Man, one of the 
diſcreeteſt Citizens of Sparta. - 

In memory. of. this accident Lycargus 
built a Temple 'to Minerva, firnamed Op- 
tilete, from-a word which in the Dorzckt 
Dialedt ſignifies the preſerver of the ſight: 
for ſome Authors, of which -Dzoſcorides is 
one (who-wrote a Treatiſe of the Com- 
monwealth 'of Sparta) ſay. that he was 
wounded indeed, but did: not loſe his eye 
with the blow : and this was the cauſe of 
the dedication of that Temple. Be this as 
it: will, certain it is, that this miſadventure 
was the cauſe that the Lacedzmonians ne- 
ver bring any Arms, no not ſo much as a 


Staff into their publick Aſſemblies. 
R 2 But 
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But to return'to their publick repaſts, 
which liad ſeveral names in Greek: for the 
Candiots call'd them 'Av9peiz (becauſe rhe 
men only came to ther :) 'The Laced#- 
monians Call'd them $«d9tr« (from a word 
which ſignifies Parfimony, becauſe they 
were ſo many Schools ' of Sobriety) ' 6fr 
$:Ai71iQ, that is; Feaſts of Love; becauſe that 
by eating and drinking 'together they had 
opportunity of + making Friends.” To put 
in my own corfjequre, peftaps they were 
ſimply call'd*ES\riz (Eating-Houſes) for ſuch 
the word is by the ſabtradtion of one let- 
ter. They! met' by companies of Fifteer, 
over or under;' 'and each of 'rhem ſtood 
bound to bring in ' monthly a Buſhel 'of 
Meal, eight Galons of ' Wine; five Pourids 
of Cheeſe, ' two Pounds and an half of Figs, 
for thei? deſſert,” and a little Money to buy 
Fleſh and Fiſh withal. Beſides'this, whet 
any of them miide Sacrifice tothe Gods, 
they always ſent-'a dole-to the Common- 
hall: and/likewiſe when” any 6ne of thetf 
had been a Hunting, -he ſent: thither a Part 
of the Veniſon he had kill'd; arid theſe two 
were the only allowable' excuſes for 'ſip- 
ping ar home. This cuſtom of cating tos 
gether was obferv'd ſtrily for a great while 
afterwards : inſormuch that 4gs; King'6f 
Lacedemon, having vanquiſh'd” the - Athe- 
zians, and ſending for his Commons at His 
| return 
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return home, becauſe he deſired to eat pri- 
vately with his Queen, was refusd by the 
Polemarchi : which refuſal, when he reſent- 
ed fo much as to omit the Euchariftical Sa- 
crifices, which uſed to be made for a War 
happily ended, they were ſo far from ask- 
ing his pardon, that they ſet a fine upon his 
head, and obliged him to pay it. 

They us'd to ſend their Children to theſe 
Tables as to Schools of temperance and 
good husbandry : here they were inſtructed 
in State-affairs, not by mercenary Pedants, 
but, by experienced Szate/men : here they 
learn'd the Art of Converfation, to dro!l 
without refleing, and to make jeſts at rhe 
coſt of no man's reputation: and withall to 
take a jeſt with the fame innocence and un- 
concernedneſs that they gave one. In this 
point of good breeding the Lacedezmonzians 
exceeded all the People of Greece : but it 
any man were out of humour, or was not 
of a narure to bear a jeſt, ' upon the leaſt 
hint given there was no more to be ſaid to 
him : it was cuſtomary alſo for the eldeſt 
man in the company to tell each of them, 
as they came' in, Look ye, Sir, not a word 


ſail in company. muſt go out of this Door, 


and withal he pointed to it. When any 
one had a defire to be admitted into any 
of theſe little Societies, he was to go 


through this manner of probation : each 


R 3 man 
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man in the company took a little ball of 
ſoft bread (a cuſtom much like that of. bat 
lotting in other places) which they were to 
throw into a dcep Baſin, which a Waiter 
carried round upon his head: thoſe that 
lik'd the perſon to be choſen drop'd their 
Ball into the Baſin without altering the 
figure ; and thoſe who diſliked him preſs'd 
ir betwixt their fingers, and made it flat: 
and this ſignify'd as much as a negative 
voice ; for if there were but one of theſe 
fatted pieces in the Baſin the Suiter. was 
rejected : ſo curious they were 1n the choice 
of their company, and ſo tender of diſguſt- 
ing any one member in it, by taking in a 
man unacceptable to him. Their principal 
Diſh was a ſort of black Broth, which was 
ſo much valued that the elderly fort fed 
only upon that, leaving what fleſh there 
was to the younger ſort. 


forris alt, They fay that a certain King of Pontus, 
of Dionyfi- having heard much of this black Broth of 
us th- 7)-rheirs, ſent for a Lacedemonian Cook on - 


rart. Cic 
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purpoſe to make him ſome: he had no ſoon- 
er taſted it but he found it was abominable: 
the Cook ſeeing him out of conceit with it, 
told him : Sir, to make this Broth reliſh, you 
Should have bath'd your ſelf firſt in the Rrver 
of Eurotas. =: 

Having eaten and drank thus moderate- 
ly, every man went to his home without 
| | | lights : 
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lights : for the uſe of them was utterly forbid, 
tothe end that they might accuſtom them- 
ſelves to march boldly in the dark. And ſuch 
was the order and faſhion of their Meals. 
Lycurgus would never reduce his Laws 
into writing ; nay, it is expreſly forbid in 
the Rhetra; for he thought that the. molt 
material points, and ſuch as' moſt direaly 
tended to the publick welfare, being im- 
printed. on the hearts of their Youth by a 
good Education, and by a conſtant and ha- 
bitual obſervance of them, becoming a /e- 
cond Nature, would fupply the place of a 
Law and Law-giver in them all the reſt of 
their Lives: and as for things of leſſer im- 
portance, as pecuniary contracts, and ſuch 
like, the forms of which ought to be chang'd 
as occaſion requires, and in tract of time 
become inſufficient for the ends they were 
intended for, he thought it the beſt way to 
leave them to every man's diſcretion, and to 
preſcribe no certain form at all: he left there- 
fore no inviolable cuſtom ig tuch caſes, wil- 
ling that the mannex; and form of bargain- 
ing ſhould be alterd according to the cir- 
cumſtances of time, and determinations of 
men of the ſoundeſt judgment. For he 
was perlwaded that without good educati- 
on the beſt Laws in the world ſignify'd no- 
thing, and where that was they were 1n 4 


manner [uperfluous. : 
R 4 One 
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One branch then of the Rhetra was, that 
their Laws ſhould not: be written, another 
branch of it is particularly leveld againſt 
Luxury'and expenfiveneſs: for by it it was 
ordained, That the Ceilings of their Houſes 
ſhould only. be- wrought by the Ax, and 
their Gates and Doors ſmooth'd only by 
the Saw. And this was not without my* 
ſtery: for if Epaminondas could fay with 
ſo good a grace, inviting ſome Friends to 
his Table, Come, Gentlemen, be ſecure, Trea- 
fon would never come to ſuch a poor Dinner 
as this ; why might not this great Law-gl- 
ver in all probability have thought that 
ſuch ill-favour'd Houſes would never be ca- 
pable of receiving Luxury and Superfluity ? 
For a man muſt have a more than ordinary 
ſhare of folly that would furniſh ſuch Rooms 
with embroidered Beds, and Hangings of 
Arras, that would be ſervd in Plate upon 
a rough hewn Table, and pretegd to pomp 
and magnificence in a Houſe which was al- 
moſt too narrow for the neceſſities of life. 
And doubtleſs he had good reaſon to think 
that they would proportion their Beds to 
their Houſe, and their Coverlers to their 
Beds, and that the.reſt of their Goods anc 
Furniture would be ſuitable to them. It i; 
reported that King Leotichidas, the firſt of 
that name, was fo little uſed to the fight o* 
carvd Work, that, being, entertain'd at Co 

rinth, 
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rinth in a ſtately Room, he'was much fſur- 
pris'd to ſee the Timber and Ceiling fo fine- 


ly wrought, and. asked his 'Hoſt, whether 
the Trees grew ſo in his Country 2 
A third Ordinance of this forementioned 
Rhetra was, That they ſhould not make 
War often, or long, with the fame Enemy, 
leſt that they ſhould train and inſtruct them 
in the art of War by having often to do 
with them : and by forcing them to defend 
themſelves, at length teach them to be the 
agreſſours: and for breaking this Law was 
Agefilaus much blamed a long time after, 
by making ſuch continual incurſions into 
Bzotia, that at length he taught that Peo- 
ple to make head againſt the Lacedemoni- 
ans': and therefore Antalcidas, ſeeing him 
wounded one day, faid to him, that he was 
very well paid for making the Thebans 
good Souldiers whether they would or no. 
And theſe Laws were called the Rhetra, 
that is to ſay, not inventions of Man's Wit 
dom, but Divine Sanions and Revelati- 
ons from Heaven. 

In order to the good Education of their 
Youth (which, as I aid before, he thought 
the moſt important andinobleſt Work of a 
Law giver) he went ſo far back as to take 
into conſideration their very Conception 
and Birth, by regulating their Marriages. 


. For Ariſtotle wrongs the memory of this pv.. 65. ;- 
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exce!lent Perſon, by bearing us in hand, 
that, after he had try'd all manner of ways 
to reduce the Women to more modeſty 
and ſobriety, he was at laſt forc'd to leave 
them as they were: becaule that in the ab- 
ſence of their Husbands, who [pent the beſt 
part of their lives in the Wars, their Wives 
made themſelves abſolute Miſtreſſes at home, 
and would be treated with as much reſpe&t 
as if they had been ſo many Qyeens. Bur 
by his good leave it is a miſtake ; for he 
took for that Sex too all the care that was 
poſlible : for an inſtance of it, he ordered the 
Maidens to exerciſe themſelves with Wreſt- 
ling, Running, throwing the Bar, and ca- 
ſting the Dart, to the end that the Fruit 
they conceived might take deeper roor, 
end grow ſtrong, and ſpread it felfin ſtrong 
and healthy Bodies ; and withal that they 
might be the more able to undergo the pains 
of ,Child-bearing. And to the end he might 
take away their over-great tenderneſs, and 
that acquired womaniſhneſs which vain cu- 
ſtom hath added to the #zatural, he ordered 
that they ſhould go naked as well as the 
young Men, and dance too in that conditt- 
on at their ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, 
ſinging certain Songs, whilſt the young 
Men ſtood in a ring about them, ſeeing 
and hearing them: in theſe Songs they now 
and then gave a ſatyrical glance upon _ 
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who had miſ-behaved themſelves in the 
Wars; and ſometimes fang Encomiums up- 
- on thoſe who had done any gallant Action, 
and by theſe means enflamed rhe younger 
ſort with an emulation of their Glory. 
Thoſe that were thus commended went a- 
way brave and well fatisfy'd with them- 
ſelves, and thoſe who were rally'd, were as 
ſenſibly touch'd with it,as if they had been 
formally and ſeverely reprimanded ; and fo 
much the more, becauſe the King and 
whole Court ſaw and heard all that paſs'd. 
Now though it may ſeem ſtrange that Wo- 
men ſhould appear. thus naked in publick, 
yet may it be faid, that zryue modeſty was 
obſervd and wantonneſs excluded : they 
were ſyfficiently clad in their zatzve inno- 
cence and ſimplicity, and wore the livery 
of the lovely original couple. The end 
of their exerciſe was to make themſelves 
more aCtive and vigorous, to the end that 
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they might bear away the prize one from 


another, and at laſt come to diſpute it with 
the Men. From hence came that ſenſe of 
honour and nobleneſs of Spirit, of which 
we have an inſtance in Gorgo, the Wife 
of King Leonidas, who being told, in dif- 
courſe with ſome Foreign Ladies, that the 
Women of Lacedezmon were they only of 
the World who had an Empire over the 
Men, ſhe briskly reparty'd, that there was 
4 M ood 
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good reaſon, for they were, the only Wo- 
men., who, brought forth Men. _ Laſtly, 
theſe publick proceſſions of the Maidens, 
and their appearing naked in their exerciſes 
and dancings, were Provocations and Baits 
to ſtir upand allure the young Men to Mar- 
riage: and that, not upon Geometrical rea- 
fans (as Plato calls them) ſuch as Intereſt, 
and-equality of Fortune and Birth, but from 
the ſweet conſtraint and unſophiſticated 
dictates of nature, from that myſterious 
agreement. and. ſympathy of minds which 
alone can. make Men happy in a married 
eſtate. Beſides this, that he might pro- 
mote Marriage more effeQually, thoſe who 
cantinued Batchellors were made infamous 
by Law; for they were excluded from the 
fight of thoſe publick Proceſſions in which 
the young Men.and Maidens danc'd naked ; 
nay, the Officers compell'd them to march 
naked themſelves round the Market-place 
in the very depth of Winter, ſinging a cer- 
tain Song. to their own diſgrace, that they 
juſtly ſuffer'd this puniſhment for difobey- 
ing the Laws. Moreover they were de- 


-priv'd of that reſpe& and obſervance which 


the younger ſort were obligd to pay to 
their Elders; and therefore no man found 
fault with' what was faid to Dercy/idas, a 
great Captain, and one who had comman- 


ded Armies,; who, as he came into the 
place 
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Place of Aſſembly,” a young': Man, -inſtead 
_ bf riſivg and' making; room!' for: tnam;:'rotd 
him; Sw, you muſtinor expe. that honour 
from'me 'being young, *:which .canngr be 
return'd to me by a' Child/of yours /when 


I am old. | $6912 WE | 
' When they had a mind t6'marty,;” their 
Courtſhip was ſort of Rape wport the per- 
ſons whom they had a fancy for,” and; choſe 
rhey-choſe not tender and :*tralf Children, * 75* 8o- 
but in the flower 6f 'their: age amdifull ripe 1,57 chem 
for's Husband-::"Afterthis,. e Who\mandgy 12 marry ar 
the Wedding, {comes and thaver tloſe the 1775", 
Hair of 'the Bride, Ateſfes tee Up!icompleat- age: he cg- 
ty: in Man's Olothes7leavegheriupen a-Mar- v7 
weſs' this dons; "4s coftiep the: Bridegroomi, p.m fr ir 
wn his everyday; Ciithes, | ſdboyogd icon 
pq as havingfapp'd at hisOztinary, -and 

in as” privatety'as- he. feab tee the 
Room whero-the Bride lay paaviteher Vit 
Ein Zone and takey\her-mto bigiBawbraces'; GT 


- 
, 


and" fo having, aye) fonie tide regpether, uu. 
He' Avturing >. | ks He' can tohis&part--: —_ v:, | 


meaty with che!reftivt' his Caneiades, with 
whiih he ſpends Albthe'day; acÞgool pint. -- +» 
of the/ hight 60] rivkſs heftealss thort'vk | 
fit t&his Bride/*#6@thar he diÞwitha great © 
dedbofrireunecioh aid-eay ting dif 
eoverd';' ndf wits fdrwandinÞ is ſteay be 
p8s'd): on” her part; 't6! ie:fiek Words 
wit iy watching the moſt favoiirabkCoppors 


tunities 


2 — 
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tunities for their meeting, and making ap- 
pointments: when Company was moſt out 
of the way. In this manner. they livd a 
_ time, inſomuch that they frequently 

Children .by their Wives before ever 
they faw their Faces by day-light. Their 
interview-being thus difficult and rare,ferv'd 
not only. for continual exerciſe. of their 
Temperance, and further'd very much the 
ends and intention of Marriage, but beſides, 
theſe ſhort Abſences kept their Paſſion {till 
alive, which flaggs, and decays and dyes. at 
laſt by' too eafie Acceſs--and long continu- 
ance with. the beloved Obje& : they always 


_ parted with regret, contriving when. they 


ſhould come. together again, and. thought 
minutes hours till the next meeting: having 
thus ſet : Modeſty | as a Sentinel over the 
Marriage-bed,.. he next ; bethought himſelf 
of a prevention of that wild and woma- 
niſh - Paſſion, - Fealoufre. '. - And this he 


* 4 Reme- 4 thought the beſt expetient,: .to allow Men 


dy almoſt as. 


bad as the the freedom of imparting the uſe of their 


Diſeaſe, 


blam'd and Wives to thoſe whom they ſhould think fit, 
derided by that ſo they might; have Children by them ; 


the other 
Grecians, 


and this he: would needs: make a very -com- 
mendable piece of Liberality, and laugh'd 
at thoſe/who think the violation of . their 
Bed ſuch an infupportable affront, -that they 
revenge it. by. Murthers often, and ſome» 
times by. cruel Wars. LZycurgus aug 4 

. an 
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Man not to be blam'd, who being ſtep'd in 
years, and having a young Wife, ſhould re- 
commend ſome vertuous handſom young 
Man that ſhe might have a Child by him, 
who might inherit the good Qualities of 
ſuch a Father ; and this Child rhe good Man 
loves as tenderly as if he was of his own 
begetting : on the other fide ; an honeſt Man 
who had love for a:'married Woman upon 
the account of her: Modeſty and the well- 
favour'dneſs of her. Children, - might with- 
' out formality beg of her Husband a nights 
Lodging, that he. might have: a: flip of ſo 
goodly a Tree, which he might tranſplant 
into his own Garden. And indeed,” Lycur- 
gus was of a.perſuaſion that Children were 
not ſo much the propriety of-their. Parents, 
as of the whole Commonwealth, and there- 
fore he would-- not: have-em! begot by the 
firſt Comers, .but by the beſt: Menthat could 
be found : the'Laws of other: Nations ſeem'd 
to him very defective and iincongruous, who 
were: very. folicitous for the: breed of their 
Dogs and Horſes, and ſent'a great way; arid 
were at no fmall:Charges to get -the beſt 
Stallions; and-yet kept their: Wives under 
Lock and Key: for fear of other Men, where+ 
as themſelves' were craz'd, old,;or infirm, 
and :more fit\ to propagate”, Diſeaſes -\than 
their Species : if they had made the leaſt re- 
fletion in the world, they would have taken 

notice 
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notice that the Honour and diſhonour of 
Children: (who generally derive their good 
or ill Qualities from thoſe that beget 'em) 
doth chiefly redound to thoſe who have 
the charge of their Education ; and if they 
prove ill, they firſt feel. the ſmart of it. 
Such reaſons may be alledg'd in favour of 
this Paradox of. Lycurgus; but this is cer- 
tain,' that'fo long as theſe Ordinances were 
obſerv'd;' the Women were there ſo far from 
thar' ſcandalous” Liberty, which hath ſince 
been objected to them, that they knew not 
what the namerof Adultery meant. A proof 
of "this 'we hiyein Geradas, a very ancient 
Spartan, 'who being asked- by a ſtranger, 
what puriiſhinent their Law-had appointed 
for. Adulterers; | he anſwer d,- there are no 
Adulterers .io'our Countrey : -but, replyed 
the ſtranger; ſuppoſe there were one;' and 
the Crime prove againſt/hini, how would 
you puniſh:hifn 2 he anfwer'd; that the 'Qt 
fender muftpay to thePlaiotift a Bull-with 
z Neck ſo long as that he might drink of 
the River:thar; ran'at 'the foot of Taygefus, 
over the rop of the Mountainc- the Man 
being ſurpris'd at this, faid,why, tis impoſ- 
ſible to find fuch a Bull: -Geradas ſmilingly 
reply'd, "twas juſt as poſſible: ro find: an 
Adalterer-\jh\ Sparta. 'And i ſo''much:I had 
to fay of their*Marriages. ' ' . td 11 
NN3; £1 $73 HS. os a7} 
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Nor was it in the power of the Father 
to diſpoſe of the Child as. he thought fit, 
but was oblig'd to carry it before the * Try- * They kept 
ers, (who were ſome of the graveſt men of '7*i Court 
the Tribe to which the Child belong'd) 14,4, 
their buſineſs it was carefully to view the 
Infant, and if they found it luſty and well- 
favour'd, they gave order for its Education, 
and- allotted to it one of the nine thouſand 
ſhares of Land above-mentioned for its 
maintenance; but if they found it deform's, 
and of an ill complexion, they ordered it to 
be caſt into a deep cavern in the earth,near ,;,;,,. 
the mountain 7aygetw, as thinking it nei- ces the, 
ther for the good. of the Child it ſelf, nor for ©47* am- 
the publick intereſt, that it ſhould be brought 3%,” 
up, fince. Nature had denied it the means of /es; an un- 
happineſs in its own particular, by not gi pmwr«i 
ving it health nor ſtrength ſufficient to * 
make it ſerviceable to the publick: upon 
the ſame account the Women did not bathe 
the new-born Children with Water, as is 
the cuſtom in all other Countries, Mat with 
Wine, to prove the Temper and Complexion 
of their Bodies ; for a conceit they had, that 
weakly Children fall into fits of the Con- 
vulſion,, or immediately faint upon their 
being thus bath'd ; on. the contrary, thoſe 
who were of a ſtrong and vigorous habit, 
would acquire a greater degree of firmneſs 
by it, and get a NO in proportion - 

tee 
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Steel, in the quenching. Their . Nurſes 
too were ſo careful and experienc'd, that 
without uſing Swadling-bands, their Chil- 
dren were all (treight, well proportion'd and 
beautiful; and beſides they us'd them to 
any ſort of Meat, and ſometimes to bear 
the want of it, not to be afraid of the dark, 
or to be alone, nor to be wayward, and 


- peeviſh, and crying,. as they are generally | 


{ln Alcib, 
pÞrzore, 


Mx other Countries, through the imperti- 
nent care and fondneſs of thoſe. who look 
to them. Upon this account Spartan Nurſes 
were often brought up, or hird by People 
of other Countries: and it is reported that 
ſhe-who ſuckled A4lcibiades was a Spartan: 
but if he was fortunate in his Nurſe, he was 
not ſo in his School-maſter: for his .Guar- 
dian Pericles + (as Plato tells us) choſe a 
Slave for that Office call'd Zopyrus, nothing 
better than thoſe that- row'd in a Galley. 
Lycurgus was . of another mind, he would 
not have Maſters bought out of the Market, 
nor ſu} as ſhould ſell their pains, nor 
would he have any thing mercenary in fo 
important a charge. 

Nor was it lawful for the Father himſelf 
to breed up the Children after his own fan- 
cy; but as ſoon as they were ſeven years 
old they were to be enroll'd in certain Com- 
panies and Clafles, where they all liv'd 
under the ſame Orders and Diſcipline, do- 


ing 
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ing their Exerciſes, and recreating them: 7%: £>- 
ſelves together. . Of theſe, he who ſhew'd "® 
the moſt Conduct and Courage, was made 
* Captain; they had their Eyes always upon 
” him, obeyed his orders, and underwent 
patiently whatſoever puniſhment he infli- 
Red : fo that the whole: courſe of their Edu- 
cation was one continued exerciſe of a rea- 
dy and perfe&t obedience. The old men 
too were SpeQators of their performances, 
and oft-times hatch'd quarrels, and ſet them 
together by the ears, that by thoſe early 
indications they might perfely learn their 
natures, and know which would be valiant, 
which a Coward when they ſhould come to 
more dangerous encounters: as for Learn- 
ing, they gave them juſt enough to ſerve 
their turn ; their ' chief care was to make 
them good Subjeds, tro fit them to endure 
the fatigues of long and tedious marches, and 
never to return without Yiftory from the Field. 
To this end, as they grew in years their ex- ' 
erciſes were proportionably increas'd ; their 
heads were ſhav'd, they were accuſtomed to 
go bare-foot, and for the moſt part to play 
naked. 
Aﬀter they were twelve years old, they . 
were no longer allow'd to wear doub!e gar- 71.;, uit 
ments, one plain Coat ſery'd them a whole - 
year: and being but very ſeldom bath'd 


and trimm'd, they were none of the neateft 
S 2 and 
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and cleanlieſt perſons in the World. They 


* lodg'd together in little Bands upon Beds 


made of the Ruſhes which grew by the 
Banks of the River Eurotas, and becauſe 
their points were ſharp they were to break 
them oft with their Hands without a Knife : 
if it were a hard. Winter they mingled ſome 
Thiſtle-down with their Ruſhes ; this kept 
them warm; and as well contented they 
were with it, as if it had been the beſt Fea- 
ther-bed in the World. By that time they 
were come to this Age, there was not any 
of the more hopeful Lads who had not a 
Lover to bear him company ; the old Men 
too had an eye upon them, coming of- 
ten to the Schools to hear and ſee them con- 
tend either in Wit or Strength with one a- 
nother : and this they did as [eriouſly and 
with as much concern as if they were their 
Fathers, their Tutors, or their Magiſtrates; 
ſo that there ſcarcely paſſed a moment 
without putting them in mind of their du- 
ty, nor was there any place ſo priviledgd 
but that they were puniſh'd if they had 
neglefed.it, | 7 

Beſides all this, there was always one of 


| the beſt and honeſteſt men in the City ap- 


pointed to undertake the charge and gover- 


| nance of them : he again rang'd them into 


ſeveral little Bands, and ſer over each of 
them for their Captain the diſcreeteſt an 
mo 
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moſt raetall'd of thoſe they call'd 1renes, 

(which were uſually twenty years.old, and 

thoſe who were about eighteen were call'd 

Met Trenes, as much as to ſay, who would 

ſhortly be Men-:) this young Man there- 

fore was their Captain when they fought, 

and their Maſter at home, ufing them for 

the offices of his Houſe ; ſending the ftur- 

dieſt of them to fetch Wood, and the-weak- = 

er and leſs able to gather Sallads and Herbs, 7%" Pi" 

and theſe they muſt either go without or 

ſteal them ; and this they did by creeping 

into the Gardens, or conveying themſelves 

very cunningly and cloſely into the Eating- 

Houſes ; and it concern'd them ſo to do, 

for if they were taken in the fact, they were 

whip'd without mercy ; and that, not for 

want of hoxe/ty, but for want of wit, becauſe 

they did nor lay their deſign well, and were 

not fine and cunning in their faculty. They + 

ſtole too all other meat they could lay their Their Thie- 

hands on, looking out ſharp:and watching **”: 

all opportunities, when people were aſleep 

or more careleſs than uſual. If they were . 

caught, they were not only puniſh'd with 

whipping, but hunger too, being reduc'd 

to their Ordinary, which was but ve- 

. ry ſlender ; and ſo contriv'd on purpoſe, 

that being preſs'd by hunger, they might 

caſt about to help themſelves by ſome tub- 

tile conveyance or adventurous ation ; and 
I this 
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this was the principal deſign of their hard 
fare : another there was not inconſiderable, 


that they might grow the better in tallneſs ; 
for the vital ſpirits,not being over-burthen'd 


and oppreſſed by too great a quantity of 


nouriſhment (which neceſſarily diſcharges 
it ſelf into thickneſs and breadth) do by 
their natural lightneſs and agility mount 
upwards ; and the ſubſtance of the Body 
not being groſs, or in too great a quantity, 
does more eaſily follow the faſhioning hand 
of Nature, whereas groſs and over-fed Bo- 
dies are ſtubborn and untraQable, and ſhe 
can at beſt make but a bungling piece of 
work of them. Thys we find by experience 
in Women which take Phyſick whilſt they 
are with Child ; for though the Children 
be by that mearis made ſomething leaner, 
and of. a leſs ſize, yet are they, for the moſt 
part, lovely of aſpet, and extraordinary 
well ſhapd ; the remaining matter, after 
the ſeparation of the groſſer humors, be- 
10g more ſupple and pliable and recipient 


| of its form, which is always exa# and per- 


feet in its kind, when the matter 1s capable 


of it. ' But whether this be the true reaſon 
or not, I leave it ro be determin'd by the 
College of Phyſicians. | 

To return from whence we have digreſ- 
ſed; the Lacedemonian Children were ſo 
yery cautious and fearful of: being — 
FEES 1-4 FE | tl 
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red, that a youth having ſtoln. a young Fox 
and hid it under his Coat, ſuffer'd it to tear 
out his Very Bowels with its Teeth and 
Claws, and ſo dy'd upon the place, rather 


' than he would diſcover it : what is praQtis'd 


to this very day in Lacedzmor 1s enough 
to gain credit to this ſtory, for my ſelf have 
ſeen ſeveral of them endure whipping to 


173 


ceath at the foot of the Altar of Diana, Prbarme 


irnamed Orthia. 
The Jren or under Maſter, usd to ſtay 
little with them after Supper, and one of 
them he bid to ſing-a Song : to another he 
put forth a Queſtion, which requird an 
advisd and deliberate Anſwer': for example, 
Who was the beſt Man in the City 2 What 
he thought of ſuch an ation of ſuch a Man ? 
Uſing them thus early to paſs a right judg-. 
nent upon Perſons and things, - and to 1n- 
crm themſelves of the abilities or defects 
of their Country-men : if they had not an 
inſwer ready, they were look'd upon as 
ef a daZand careleſs diſpofition, and to have 
Ittle or no ſenfe of Vertue and Honour : 
tefides this, they were to give a good rea» 
fon for what they faid, and in as few words 
ard as comprehenſive as might be: he that 
ftiled of this, or anſwered not to the pur- 


' ſe. (inſtead of a Ferule) had his Thumb 


bt by his Maſter. It ſo fell out ſometimes 
flat the /ren did this in the preſence of the 


S 4 old 
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old Men and Magiſtrates, that they might 
ſee whether he puniſhed them juſtly and in 
| - due meaſure or not : and though he did a- 
| miſs, they would -not reprove him before 
his Scholars, (left it ſhould diminiſh thei: 
i reſpe& to him) but when they were gone, 
| he himſelf was calld to an account, anc 
F underwent - a correQtion toq, if he had run 
| far into either of the extreams of indulgence 
or ſeverity. | 
Their Lo» + It is a thing remarkable that their Lovers 
| ver. and Favourers had a ſhare in the young 
[. Lads honour or diſgrace: and there goes a 
| ſtory, that. one of them was fined by the 
| Magiſtrates, becauſe the Lad whom he 
| lov'd cry'd. out efteminately as he was fight 1 
| ing, (by the way ſo much in faſhion was 
| this fort of love among them, that the moſt 
| ſtay'd and vertuous Matrons would own 
| publickly their paſſion to a modeſt and beau- 
| tiful Virgin.) And though ſeveral mens fan- 
cies met 1n one. perſon, yet did not this 
cauſe any ſtrangeneſs or jealouſie among 
||! them, but was rather the beginning of a very 
| intimate friendſhip, whilſt they all jointly 
118 conſpired to render the beloy'd Boy the moſ! 
accompliſh'd in the World: ' bY 
Their hore _ Dey taught them alſo a Natural and 
Sajing;. Graceful way: of fpeaking, enlivened with 
a touch. of inoffenfive raillery, and compre {| 
hending a greatdeal of matter in few words | 
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For Lycurgus, who ordered that a great 
piece of Money (as is aforeſaid) ſhould be 
but of an inconfiderable value, on the con- 
trary, would allow no diſcourſe to be cur- 
rent, which did not contain in few words 
a- great deal of uſeful and weighty ſenſe: 
ſo that Children there by a habit of long 
filence and meditation, had ſuch a preſence 
and” quickneſs of mind as to give very fur- 
prizing Anſwers, and oft-times ſpeak Apo- 
rhegms to the aſtoniſhment of the hearers ; 
whereas the incontinence of the Tongue, 
like the other fort of incontinence, fru-. 
ſtrates the ends of ſpeaking, as that does of 
generation. From hence the pitthineſs of 
the Laconian Speech ; an inftance of which 
we have in King 4gis, who when a pert A- 
thenian laugh'd at their ſhort Swords, and 
faid that the Jugglers and Mountebanks 
ſwallow'd them in the publick Shaws and 
Theatres, anſwer'd him, And yet our Ene- 


mies'cannot endure the ſight of them ; and 


as their Swords were ſhort and ſharp, fo 
were their Sayings: and truly in my judg- 
ment there is in this conciſe way of Speech 
ſomething which I know better than I can 
expreſs, which flies /evel to the mark, and 
does more execution than a whole Volley of 
words ſhot at rovers. Lycurgus himſelf, who 
enjoined this manner of ſpeaking, was one 
of the beſt examples of it, as appears by his 
| wy anſwer 
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anſwer to one who by all means would have 


a popular Government in Lacedzmon : Be- 


gin Friend, faid he, and make atrial in thy 
own Family. Another ask'd him why he 
allow'd of ſo mean and trivial Sacrifices to 
the Gods? he reply'd, That we may always 
have ſomething to offer to them. Being 
ask'd, what fort of Martial Exerciſes or Com- 
bats he approv'd of, anſwer'd, all forts, ex- 


* The form cept that-in. which you * ſtretch out your 
of c1Yine hands. Many Sayings of the like force are 
mong the to be found in the Letters which he occafi- 
Ancient. onally wrote to his Countrey-men; as being 


confulted how they might beſt oppoſe an 
invaſion of their Enemies, return'd this an- 
ſwer, By continuing poor, and not coveting 
to have on? more than another. Being conſul- 
ted again, whether it were requiſite to en» 
cloſe the City with a Wall, ſent them word, 
That City is well fortified which hath a Wall of 
Men inſtead of Brick, But as for theſe Let- 
ters, whether they be counterfeit or not, 
T think it no eafie matter to determine, and 
therefore let every man think as he pleaſes ; 
But that they were indeed Enemies to talka- 
tiveneſs, theſe following inſtances, are an au- 
thentick and ſufficient proof. King Leonidas 
told one who held him in Diſcourſe upon 
ſome uſeful things, and worthy his hear- 
ing, but not in due time and place, Sir, you 
are impertinent for ſpeaking 1n this place ſo 

| much 
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much to the purpoſe. King Charilaxs, the 
Nephew of Lycargus, being ask'd why his 
Uncle had made fo few Laws, anſwered; To 
men of few words few Laws are ſufficient. 
One blam'd Hecateus the Oratour, becauſe 
that being invited to a Feaſt, he had not 
ſpoke one:'word all Supper-time, Archidamus 
anſwered in his vindication, He who can 
ſpeak well knows when to ſpeak 7oo. 

. I will now give an inſtance or two of 
their ſharp Reparties, which, as I ſaid be- 
fore, had a ſort of pleaſantneſs with them, 
which made them to be the better excus'd. 
Damaratus being ask'd, in an + abuſive man- t He ſeems 
ner by an importunate Fellow, Who was ogra" 
the beſt man in Lacedzmos? anſwered him, os which 
He, Sir, that is thle leaſt like you. Some, 4,” je 
in company where Ags was, much extoll'd ,unyLae:, 
the exact Juſtice of the Eleans, who fate as 4s ho is 
Judges at the Olympick Games ; indeed, ;, Sparta? 
ſays 4gis, they are higbly to be commen- 

ded if they can do Juſtice once in the ſpace 

of five years. Theopompus anſwered a ſtran- 

ger, who brag d that he was ſo much taken 

notice of for his love to the Lacedemoniays, 

that his Country-men from thence call'd 

him * q:X-A«#y, that it had been more for *4 hbwer of 
his honour if they had call'd him + p:Xowg- 'heLacede- 
Airis, And Pliſtonax, the Son of Pauſauias, ture 
when an Oratour of Athens faid the Lace- his own 
demovians were an illiterate and ignorant jun” 


men. 
people, 
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people, told him, You fay true, Sir, for we 
only of all the Greczans have learned none 
of your ill conditions. One asked Archi- 
damus what number of fighting men ' there 
might be of the Spartans, he anſwered, 
Enow, Sir, to drive out the wicked. 

We may gueſs too at their manner of 
fpeaking by their very Jeſts, For they us'd 
not to throw them out at random, but the 
very wit of them was grounded upon ſome 
conſiderable ſenſe. For inſtance, one being 
ask'd to go hear a Man who exactly coun- 
terfeited the voice of a Nightingale, anſwe- 
red, Sir, I have heard the Nightingale it 
ſelf. Another having read this following 
inſcription upon a Tomb, 


Extinguiſhing a cruel Tyranny 
At Selinum theſe brave Patriots did dye : 


made this clinch upon it, that they well 
deſerv'd to dye, for inſtead of extinguiſhing 
the Tyranny they ſhould have let it &urn 
out. A Lad being offer d ſome Cocks of 


the Game fo hardy that they would dye 


upon the place, ſaid that he card not for 
Cocks that would dye hardy, but for ſuch 
that would: live and kill others. Another 
would by no means be carried home in a 
Chair, as he ſaw ſome others were, becauſe, 
faid he, I cannot conveniently riſe in it to 

pay 
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pay reſpe& to my betters. In ſhort, their 
anſwers were ſo ſententious and pertinent, 
that one ſaid well, that to be a Philoſopher 
or a Lacedzmonian ſignified the ſame thing. 
And though they were a very active people, 
they exercifed their minds much more than 
their bodies. _ 

Nor were they leſs careful to ſing and 
compoſe well, than to expreſs themſelves 
in proper terms, and to ſpeak to the point - 
And their very Songs had ſuch a life and 
ſpirit in them, that they enflam'd and ra- 
viſh'd mens minds with a defire to do great 
and good Actions; the ſtyle of them was 
plain and without affeRtation ; the ſubjet 
always ſerious and moral ; moſt uſually it 
was 1n praiſe of ſuch men as had dyd in 
the bed of honour for defence of their Coun- 
try, or in derifton of thoſe who would not 
venture their lives willingly in ſo good a 
cauſe : the former they declared happy, and 
almoft Gods, and the latter they delcrib'd 
as moſt miſerable and below the condition 
of men. In theſe Verſes too they talk'd 
high of what Feats they would do or had 
done, and vaunted of themſelves as the bra- 
veſt and moſt valiant people in the World. 
The expreſſion was different and ſuitable-to 
their ſeveral ages: for you muſt underſtand 
that they had three Choirs of them in their 
ſolemn Feſtivals, the firſt of the old —_ 

| rac 
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the ſecond of the young Men, and the laſt 


of the Children : (to give a taſte of them) 
the old Men began thus, 


IWe have been (though now ſpent aud old) 
Hardy in Field, in Battel Bold. 


The young Men anſwered them, ſinging; 


' We are ſo now: let who dares try, 
Web conquer, or in Combat dye. 


The Children came laſt, and faid, 


*7o the What ever ye can* doorÞted, 

i "> We one day will you both excel. 

old men. . 
Indeed if we will take the pains to confidet 
their Compoſitions,and the Airs on the Flute 
to which they were'ſet when-they march'd 
on to Battel, we ſhall find that Terpander and 
Pindar had reaſon to fay that Muſick was 
not incompatible with, but rather an help 
and incentive to Valour. The firſt fays 
thus of them. | 


Fuſtice goes in proceſſion through their Streets, 
And Mars the Muſes in ſweet conſort meets: 


And Pindap——— 
Bleſt 
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Bleſt Sparta ! in whoſe State we find 

Things almoſt inconſiſtent join'd : 

In quiet times your Martial-toils not ceaſe, 

And Wars adorn'd with the ſoft arts of Peace. 

Gray-headed Wiſdom Reigns in your Debates, 
And well bred youth with equal Fire, 
Handle their Arms, or touch their Lyre ; 

Te Gods, the Muſick of well ordered States | 


So that theſe two Poets deſcribe the Spartans 
- as being no leſs muſical than warlike, and 
the Spartan Poet himſelf confirms it : 


Our Sports prelude to War, and Muficks charms 
Tuſpire deliberate Valour. to or Arms. 


Andeven before they engag'd in Battel, the Their ging 
King did firſt Sacrifice to the Muſes (in all 54% 
likelihood) to put them in mind ofthe man- 

ner of their Education, and of the ſevere 
Judgment that would be paſt upon their a- 

Qions, and.thereby to animate them to the 
performance of ſome gallant exploit: ſome- 

times too the Lacedemonians abated a little 

the ſevericy of their manners in favour of 

their young men, ſuffering them to curle 

and perfume their Hair, and to have coſtly 

Arms. and fine Clothes; and as well pieas'd . - 
they were to ſee them marching out full of 

mettle and ſpirit to an Engagement, as the 
other 
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other Grzcians were to ſee their trim'd Hor» 
7, fe =" ſes Neighing, and preſſing for the * Courſe, 
—__ "And therefore when they came to be well- 
Games, grownLads, they took a great deal of care 
of their Hair, to have it parted and trim'd, 
eſpecially againſt a day of Battel, purſuant 
to a Saying of their Law-giver, that a large 
head of Hair ſet oft a good face to more ad- 
vantage, and thoſe that were ugly it made 

more ugly and dreadful. 
When they were in the Field their Exer- 
ciſes were generally more moderate, their 
Fare not fo hard, norſo ſtrict a hand held. 
over them by their Officers, ſo that they 
were the only people in. the World to 
whom War gave. repoſe. When their Ar- 
my was drawn up in BatteÞ array, and the 
_ Enemy near, the King Sacrific'd a Goat, 
commanded the Souldiers to ſet their Gar- 
lands upon their heads, and the Pipers to 
play the Tune of the Hymn to Caſtor, and 
himſelf advancing forwards began the P#- 
an, which ſerv'd for a ſignal to fall on. It 
was at once a delightful and terrible ſight 
to ſee them march on to the tune of their 
Flutes, without ever troubling their Order, 
or confounding their Ranks, -no diſorder in 
their minds or change in their countenance, 
. but on they went to the hazard - of their 
lives as unconcernedly and cheerfully, as if 
it had been tolead up a Dance, or to hear a 
: conſort 
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conſort of Muſick. Men ' in this temper 
were not likely to be poſſeſſed with fear, or 
tranſported with fury, but they proceeded 
with a deliberate Yalour, full of hope and 
good aſſurance, as if ſome Divinity had 
ſenſibly aſſiſted them. The King had al- 
ways about his Perſon ſome one who had 
been crown'd in the Olympick Games: and 
upon this account a Lacedemonian refus'd a 
conſiderable Preſent, which was offered to 
him upon condition that he would not 
come into the Liſts, and having with 
much to do thrown his Antagoniſt, ſome 
of the SpeQators faid to him, And now, Sir 
Lacedemonian, what are you the better for 
your Victory ?' he anſwered ſmiling, O, a 
great deal, Sir, for I ſhall have. the honour 
to fight by the fide of my Prince. After they 
had routed an Enemy they purſu'd him till 
they were well afſured of the Victory, and 
then they ſounded a retreat, thinking it 
baſe and unworthy of a Grzcian People, to 
cut Men in pieces who durſt not look 
them in the face, or lift up their hands a- 
gainſt them. This manner of dealing with 
their Enemies did not only ſhew their mag- 
nanimity, but had a politick end in it too ; 


'for knowing that they kill'd only thoſe 


who made reſiſtance, and gave quarter to 
the reſt, they generally thought it their 
beſt way to conſult their ſafety by flighr. 

#Tippias 
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Hippias the Sophiſter ſays, that Lycwrgus 

himſelf was a very Valiant and Experien- 

ced Commander. Philoſtephanus attributes 

to him the firſt diviſion of the Cavalry in- 

* 212u0; tO * Troops of fifties in a ſquare Body : but 

Twelvs in Demetrius the Phalerian ſays quite the con- 

«ce, 5 trary, and that he made all his Laws in a 

and Liex- Continued Peace. And indeed the ceſſation 

tenant ex* of Arms procured by his means and ma- 
cepted, + , 

nagement, inclines me to think him a good- 

natur'd man, and one that lov'd quierneſs 

and peace. Notwithſtanding all this ZHer- 

mippus tells us, that he had no hand in the 

Ordinance, that 7phitus made it, and Ly- 

curgus came only as a Spectator, and that 

by meer accident too. Being there he 

heard a voice of one behind him, blame- 

ing, and wondering at him that he did not 

encourage his Country-men to reſort to ſo 

illuſtrious an Aſſembly; turning about and 

ſeeing no man, he concluded that it was a 

voice from Heaven, and thereupon immedi- 

ately went to phitus, and was aſliltant to 

him. in ordering the Ceremonies of that 

Feaſt, which by his means were better e- 

ſtabliſh'd, more famous and magnificent 

than before that time they were. ; 

To return to the Lacedemonians, Their 

diſcipline and order of life continued till 

after they were full grown Men. - No one 


was allowed to live after his own fancy ; 
| - but 
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but the whole City reſembled a great 
Camp, in which every man had his ſhare 
of Proviſions, and buſineſs ſet out, and 
look'd upon himſelf not ſo much bora to 
ſerve his own ends as the intereſt of his 
Country. Therefore if they were com- 
manded nothing elſe, they went to ſee the 
Lads perform their Exerciſes, to teach them 
ſomething uſeful, or to learn it themfelves 
of thoſe who knew better. And here I 
cannot but declare miy Opinion, that one 
of the greateſt Bleſſings Lycargs procur'd 
to his people was, the abundance of leiſure, 
which proceeded from his forbidding to 
them the exerciſe of any mean and me- 
chanical Trade ; for it was but loſt labour 
to waſte themſelves with anxiety and toil, 
to heap together a great deal of money, 
which when they had got was bur uſeleſs 
lumber in their houſe: for the 7/oes tilld 
their ground for them, and paid them 
yearly in kind the quantity above-men- 
tion'd, without any trouble of theirs. 
To this purpoſe there goes a ſtory of 2 
Lacedemonian, who happen'd to be at 4- 
thens in Aſliſes time, in which a Citizen 
had been puniſh'd for z7dleneſs, and came 


home much diſcontented and comfortleſs :: 


the Lacedemonian was much ſurpriz'd at it, 
and defired his Friend to ſhew him the 


man who was condemned for /iving like a 
p Gentleman : 
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Gentleman : ſo much beneath them they 
eſteemed all mechanical Employments, and 
the care of heaping up riches. _. 
I need not tell you that upon the prohi- 
bition of Gold and Silver all Law-ſuits im- 
mediately ceasd, for there was now no 
griping avarice, or poverty oppreſſed, but 
equality with abundance, and a quiet life 
Hw they with ſobriety. All their time (except 
ent when they were in the Field) was taken 
up in dancing, in feaſting, in their exer- 
* Theſe Ciſes, and hunting matches, or * places 
pr wary **d here good company us'd to meet. Thoſe 
who were under thirty years of age were 
not allow'd to go into the Market-place, 
but had the neceſlaries of their Family ſup- 
ply'd by the care of their Relations and Lo- 
vers: nor was it for the credit of elderly men 
to be ſeen too often in the Market-place ; 
it was eſteem'd more honourable for them 
to frequent the Academies and places of 
Converſation, where they diſcours'd agree- 
ably, not of the price of Pepper, and in- 
tereſt of Money, but gravely paſsd their 
Judgment on ſome action worth conſider- 
ing ; extolld'the good, and blam'd thoſe 
who were otherwiſe, and that in a face- 
tious way, ſo that the Feather of the Jeſt 
made the Arrow pierce the deeper, and left 
ſome uſeful remark or corre&ion behind 
it, Nor was Lycurgus himſelf fo m 
an 
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and cynically grave, but that now and then 

he would rutfie his gravity, and || ſacrifice 7% _ 
an hour to the little God of Laughter, [1 tn 
whom he dedicated a Statue in his Houſe ; 

to the end that by ſprinkling and ſeaſoning 

their converſations with mirch, they might 

more willingly endure the trouble of their 

ſtrit and hard life. To conclude this, he 

bred up his Citizens 1n ſuch fort, that they 
neither would, nor could Jive by them- 

ſelves, but endeavouring;. to incorporate 

them all rogether, like ſwarms of Bees in 

a cluſter about their Xivg; wholly dive- 

ſting themſelves of their own narrow in- 
tereits, and forgetting themſelves by the 
continual extaſie they were in to promote 

the publick intereſt and. honour. What 

their Sentiments were will better appear 

by a few of their Sayings, Pedaretus not 

being admitred into the Lift of the threes _ 
hundred who were choſen: to make goo 7Þ% expleir 
the Paſs at the Thermopyle, return'd homey deſerib'd 
very joyful and well pleasd; faying, That Hero: 
it did his heart'good to' find that there, 
were in Sparta three hundred better men Thepublick 
than himſelf. And Pifftratidas being ſent!" the 
with ſome other Ambaſſkdor to the Lords * 
Lieutenants of the King! of Perfia, being 

ask'd by them, Whether they came of 

their own accord, or were ſent by the 

State 2 anſwered, That if they obtain'd 
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what they came for, they were com» 
miſſion'd by the Publick, if not, they 
came of themſelves. Argzleonide asking 
ſome ſtrangers who came from Amphipolis, 
if her Son Brafidas dy'd couragiouſly, and 
as became a Spartay, they fell a praiſing 
him to a high degree, and faid, There is 
not ſuch another left in Sparta ; She took 
them up ſhort, Hold, Gentlemen, Brafidas 
indeed was a valiant Man, but there are 
ſtill in Sparta many more valiant than 


he. 


The Senate (as 1 faid before) conſiſted of 
them who were his chief aiders and aſli- 
ftants in the forming of the Government, 
and the vacancies he ordered to bc ſupply'd 
out of the beſt and moſt deſerving men 
who were full threeſcore years old ; and 
we need not wonder if there was much 
ſtriving and ſtickling for it ; for what more 
glorious competition could there be a- 
mong men than this, in which it was not 


TAs it was * diſputed, who ſhould bear away the prize 


in the 0- 


Iympick. 
Games, 


The man- 


ner of their 


of ſwiftneſs, or ſtrength, but who was the 
wiſeſt and moſt vertuous man in the City, 
to whom ſhould be entruſted for ever after 
(as the reward of his merits) the power 
and authority of the whole Common- 
wealth, and in whoſe hands ſhould be de- 
poſited the honour, the lives and fortunes 


Zle2ions. Of all his Country-men > The manner of 
Ei | their 
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their Eleftion was as follows ; The peo- 
ple being called together, ſome perſons 
deputed by the Senate, were lockd up in 
a Room near the place of EleQtion, 
which was ſo contrivd that they could 
neither ſee nor be ſeen by the Competi- 
tors or people, but only hear the noiſe of 
the Aſſembly without. (For they decided 
this, as moſt other affairs of moment by 
the ſhouts of the People.) This done, the 
Competitors were not brought in, and 
preſented all: together, but one after ano- 
ther, as by lot fell out, and through the 
Aſſembly they paſsd in order without 
ſpeaking a word. Thoſe who were lock'd 
up, had writing Tables with them, in 
which they ſet down the number of the 
ſhouts and the greatneſs of them, without 
knowing to which of the Candidates each 
of them were made. But he who was 
found to have the moſt and loudeſt accla- 
mations was declar d Sexatour duly elefed. 
Upon this he had a Garland ſet upon his 
head, and went in proceſſion to all the 
Temples to give thanks to the Gods: a great 
number of young men followed him, ma- 
king the Streets to echo with his prailes : 
The young Ladies too ſung Verſes in his 
honour, and a bleſſed man they call'd him 
who had led ſo vertuous a Life. As he 
went raund the City in this manner each 
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. The An- of his Relations invited him into his 
cre Houſe to a handſome Supper, faying, The 
any one to C ty honours you with this Banquet : but he, 
amr. inſtead of accepting their Invitation, re- 

turned to the place where he formerly usd 

to cat, and was ſervd as before, except- 
* This was 1g, that now he had a * double allowance, 
— By that time Supper was ended, all the 
fern Coun- Women who were of kin to him were got 
tries ro ex- about the Noor, and he beckning to her 


4 0t-gp whom he moſt eſteem'd, preſented to her 


_ aryonz,and the Portion he had fav'd, faying withal, 


from them : 
Obs the 7 945 was given me to day as a reward of my 


Gracias Vertue, I preſent it to you, as an acknowledg- 

rok it. ment of yours: upon this ſhe was triumph- 
antlv waited upon home by the Women, as 
he was by the Men. 

The manner As touching Burials, Lycurgus made - ve- 

of their ry wiſe Orders: for firſt of all, to cut off 

| the ſuperſtition of Buryiog-places, he al- 
low'd them to bury their dead within the 

Other pee- City, and even round about their Temples, 


ple gene- to the end thar their youth might be uſed 


I : 
wot to ſuch Spetacles, and not be afraid to ſee 


out their a dead body; and withal to rid them of 


Walls, and . 
heals the conceit that to touch a Corpſe, or to 


took up the tread upon a Grave, would defile a man. 
— In the next place he commanded them to 
them © bury in Wodllen (which Cloth was to be red ) 
and put nothing elſe into the ground 
with them, except, if they pleasd, a few 

| = * Branches 
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* Branches or Leaves of Olive. He would * 7 int 
not allow of Talkative Grave-ſtones, nor Oo 
ſuffer ſo much as the names to be inſcrib'd, re in 
but only of ſuch Men who dy'd in the a og 
Wars, or Women which were profeſs d of 

ſome Religious Order. The time too ap- 
pointed for Mourning was very ſhort; for 

it laſted but eleven days, and' on the twelfth 

they were to do Sacrifice to Proſerpina, 

and leave off their Mourning : fo that we 

may ſee as he cut off all ſuperfluity, fo in 
things neceſſary there was nothing fo 

ſmall and trivial which had not ſome pro- 
fitable Leſſon and Inſtruftion in it, and 
causd an emulation of Vertue or hatred 

to Vice. . All Lacedzmon was like a great 
Volume, every Leaf of which was fill'd 

with good Rules, and great Examples : 
which preſenting themſelves at all times 

and in all places: to their thoughts, did 
inſenſibly aſimilate the minds of the look- 

ers on, and force them to imitate that al- 

ways which they could not but meet with 

every where. 

And this was the reaſon why he forbid # for%i: 
them to travel into foreign Countries, wiz. DR 
leſt they ſhould bring in foreign Yices and Counrnes. 
Vanities along with them : he thought it a 
moſt ſenſeleſs thing to take a Journey into 
another Climate, to learn what Cloaths they 
ſhould wear the next Winter : and to think 


themſelves 


* Therefore 
he approves 
their mur- 
thering 
their In- 
fants. 
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themſelves befieged and half undone - if 
they were forcd to drink the Liquors 
of their ow! Country ; beſides, this itch 
after novelty encreafing, makes men 
think of innovations in matters of more 
importance, and to defire new forms and 


faſhions in the Government too. Withal 


he baniſhed all ſtranger from Lacedzmon 
who could not give a very good reaſon 
for their coming thither ; not becauſe he 
was afraid leſt they ſhould inform them- 
ſelves of and imitate his manner of Go- 
vernment, (as Thucidides would have it 
believed) but leſt they ſhould introduce 
ſomething contrary to good manners ; for 
ſtrange perſons bring utually ſtrange dif- 
courſe along with them, that produces new 
thoughts and perſwafions, and different o- 
pinions deſtroy the harmony of .conver- 
fation and civil ſociety ; and therefore as 
eareful he was to keep out all foreign 
cuſtoms as men uſually are to keep out 
ſuſpe&ed perſons in the time of a reigning 
Peſtilence. 

Hitherto, *I for my part can ſee no 
ſign of injuſtice or want of equity in 


the Conſtitutions of this Commonwealth, 
and therefore I can by no means agree 
- with thoſe, who fay they are very well 


contriv'd to make men good Souldiers, 
but exceedingly defeRive 1n civil _ 
and 
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and honeſty. But as for that ſecret Or- _ 
dinance (if it were one of Lycurgus's, as # ##v71ia- 
Ariſtotle fays it was) it is truly enough 
to put him and Plato too out of conceit 
both with the Law-giver and his Go- 
vernment. By this Ordinance thoſe who 
had the care of the young men, dif- 
patch'd privately fome of the ableſt of 
them into the Country from time to 
time; arm'd only with their Daggers, and 
taking a little neceſſary Proviſion with 
them, theſe in the day-time hid them- 
ſelves in the Thickets and Clifts, and 
there lay cloſe, but in the night they if- 
ſued out into 'the High-ways and killd 
all the lotes they could light upon ; 
ſometimes they ſet upon them by day, 
as they were at work in the Fields, and 
murthered them in cold Blood, as Thu- 
cidides fays in his Hiſtory of the Pelopon- 
nefian War. The fame Author. tells us, 
that a good number of them being 
* crowned by Proclamation, and enfran- * 7« !»ken 
chiſed for their good ſervices, and led —_ 
about to all the Temples in token of ho- 
nour, diſappeared all of a ſudden, being 
about the number of two thouſand, 
and no man neither then nor ſince could 
give an account how they came by their 
deaths. And Ariſtotle adds that the E- 
phori, fo ſoon as they were entred into 
| their 
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their Office, us'd to declare War againſt 
them, that they might be maſſacred with 
a pretence of Law, It is confeſs'd on all 
hands, that the Spartans dealt with them 
very hardly ; for it was a thing common 
to force them to drink to exceſs, and to lead 
them in that condition into their publick 
Halls, that their Children might ſee what 
a contemptible and beaſtly fight a drunken 
man is : they made them to dance uncome- 
ly Dances, and ſing ridiculous Songs, for- 
bidding them expreſly to meddle with any 
that were ſerious, for they would not have 
them prophaned by their mouths. Upon this 
account when the 7hebans made an Invaſi- 
on into Laconia, and took a great number 
of the Zotes Priſoners, they could by- no 
means- perſwade them to ſing the Odes of 
* Terpander, Alcman, or Spendon, for (ſaid 
they) they are our Maſters Songs, we dare 
not ſing them. So that it was truly ob- 
ſerved by. one, that in Sparta he who was 
Free was moſt ſo, and he that was a Slave 
there' was the greateſt Slave in the world. 
For my. part I am of opinion that theſe 
outrages and cruelties began to be ex- 
ercisd in Sparta long after the time of 
Lycurgus, namely ſoon after the great 
Earthquake, at which time the Zotes made 
a general Inſurreion, and, joyning __ 

| rg 
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the Meſſerians, laid the whole Country 

waſte, and brought the City to the great- 

eſt extremity it had ever been reduc'd 

to. For I cannot be perſwaded that e- 

ver Lycurgus invented or put in force fo 

wicked and barbarous .an Act as * this Sy <mnaog 

was, eſpecially when I look back upon the TE 

gentleneſs of his Diſpoſition, and his unpre- 

Judic'd Juſtice upon all other occaſions; not 

to ſay that it were a piece of high impiety 

to think hard of him, fince |] God himſelf j| rhe 07a- 

hath given ſo great a CharaQer of his  a%e- 

Vertue. mentin'd, 
To draw now towards the laſt Scenes 

of his Life; when he perceiv'd that his 

Laws had taken deep root in the minds 

of his Country-men, that cuſtom had ren» 

dred them familiar and eafie, that his 

Commonwealth grew apace daily, and. was 

wow able to go alone, he had ſuch a calm | 

joy and contentation of mind, as, * Plato + ;, Ti. 

ſomewhere tells us the Maker of the mzo. 

World had, when he had finiſh'd and fer 

this great Machine a moying, and found 

every thing very good and exaaly to an- 

ſwer his great Idea ; fo Lycurgus, taking 

an unſpeakable pleaſure in the contem- 

plation of the greatzeſs and beauty of his 

Work, ſeeing every ſpring and particle 

of his new Eſtabliſhment in its due order 


and courſe, at laſt he conceived a vaſt 
thought 
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thought to make it immortal too, and, 
as far as human forecaſt could reach, ro 
deliver it down wxchangeable to poſterity. 
To bring this to paſs, he called an ex- 
traordinary Aſſembly of all the People, he 
told them that he now thought every thing 
reaſonably well eſtabliſh'd, both for the 
good of the publick, and for the happi- 
neſs of each particular ; but that there 
was one thing ſtill behind, and that of 
the greateſt importance, which he thought 
not fir to impart until he had conſulted 
the Oracle : in the mean time his deſire 
was, that they would punqQually obſerve 
his Laws without any the leaſt alteration 
until his return, and then he would do as 
the God ſhould dire& him. They all 
conſented readily, and prayed him to ha- 
ſten his Voyage: but before he departed 
he adminiſtred an Oath to the two Kings, 
the Senate and Commons, that they 
would inviolably obſerve his Ordinances 
during his abſence. This done he fer fail 
for De/phos, and having facrific'd to Apollo, 
ask'd him, Whether he approvd of the 
Laws he had eſtabliſÞd > the Oracle an- 
ſwered, That his Laws were excellent, and 
that the People which obſervd them ſhould 
live in Happineſs and Renown. Lycurgus 
took the Oracle in Writing, and ſent it 
over to Sparta; having facrificd the ſe- 

cond 
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cond time to 4pel/o, and taking his leave 
of his Friends, and his Son, he reſolv'd 
to dye in this Voyage, that the Spartans 
might never be releas'd from the Oath 
they had taken. He was now about that 
Age, in which Life was ſtill zolerable, and 
yer a Wiſe Man would dye without re- 
gret ; eſpecially when he confider'd, That 
Death then comes ſeaſonably when Life is at 
the beſt. He reſolved therefore to make 71,curgus 
an end of himſclf by a total abſtinence pines him- 
from meat, and. even dying to ſet a copy ax - 
of temperance to his Country-men; for he 
thought that a Stateſman and - good Pa- 
triot ſhould ſerve his Country with his 
laſt breath, and that the end of their 
lives ſhould be no more idle and unpro- 
fitable than all that went before ; eſpeci- 
ally ſince all men have a curioſity ro know 
the end of great Perſonages, and believe 
moſt firmly, and remember longeſt what 
they did or ſaid dying: and in this he 
had a double end, the ane to ſecure and 
crown his own happineſs, by a Death ſuit- 
able to ſo honourable a Life ; and the 0- 
ther, that it might be a Seal and Confir- 
mation of his Laws, eſpecially fince thar 
his Countrey-men had folemnly ſworn the 
obſervation of them until. tis return : 
nor was he deceived in his expeCtations, 
for the City of Laced@mon continued the 
chick 
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chief City of all Greece for the ſpace of 

five hundred years, mainly by their ſtri&t 

obſervance of Lycurguss Laws; in all 

which time there was no manner of alte- 

ration made during the Reign of fourteen 

Kings, until the time of Ags the Son of 

'  Archidamas. For the new Creation of the 

* Tribunes Fohors (* who at firſt were choſen in fa- 

etabliſh'4 vour of the People ) were fo far from di- 

at Rome to miniſhing, that they very much confirn'd 
araererþ the power of the Senate. 

leges of the In the time of Ag Gold and Silver 

peopte, but found 2 way into Sparta, and all thoſe 

they provia Miſchiets which attend the immoderate 

the ruine of defire of Riches. Lyſander promoted 

re PP4sr auch this diſorder, for by bringing in rich 

ment. Spoils from the Wars, although himſelf 

was incorrupt, yet by this means he fill'd 

his Country with Avarice and Luxury, 

diretly againſt the Laws and Ordinances 

of 'Lycurgus; which ſo long as they were 

in force Sparta reſembled ſome holy Per- 

ſonage or particular Philoſopher (fo una- 

nimous they were, and as it were ated 

by one. Soul) rather than a great Com- 

monwealth and Metropolis of an Empire. 

And as the Poets feign of Hercules, that 

with his Lion's Skin and his Club, he 

went over the world, puniſhing the 

Wicked and extirpating Tyrants; ſo may 

it be ſaid of the Lacedemontians, that with 
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a piece of * Parchment and. a plain Frieze * The ow- 
? Coat, , they. gained the Soveraignty of." 


p! 


Greece, and (which..is more) .their' affe#i= 


- ous too 3 they depoſed all uſurp'd Powers, 


were the Commanders in War, and the Ar». 
biters of Peace, \ and Judges in Civil Diffe- . 
rences or Seditions: and this they often 
did without ſo much as taking their 
Buckler in their hand, but barely by ſend- 
ing ſome plain May, without attendance, 
who went under the Character of the Lace- 
demonian Ambaſiadour ; and they ſwarmed 
about him at his coming like Bees about 
their. King to ' receive his Orders; which, 
without ſaucy Remonſtrances and Proviſos, 
they immediately put in execution. Sy 
a veneration they had for the equity ant 
good condudt of this illuſtrious Common- 
wealth. FT i tg BS | 
And therefore. I. cannot but wonder at 
thole who ſay, that the Spartays were 
good and x. ons Subjects, but not 
skill'd in the . Arg. of, Governing ; and for 


proof of - it alledge - a Saying of King 


Theopompus, who' when one faid. that 
Sparta: held. up. ſo long. becauſe their 


Kings could Command well, he xeply'd, nay, 
rather,. becauſe the People know, ſo well how 


to. obey. For indeed. thoſe who cannot com- 
mand wiſely, are. ſeldom or neyer well 
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- der is always readily followed, And as it 
is the part of a good Rider to train - his 
Horſe to turn, ' or ſtop, -or go on at his 
pleaſure ; fo is it the greated piece of 
* Bana * Xing-craft to teach their Subjets obed- 
me once: Wherefore the Lacedemonians ſo or- 
dered matrers, that People did not only. 
endure; but even defir'd. to be their Snab- 
jets. For they did not uſe ro petition 
them for Ships, .or Money, or' a ſupply. of 
artned Men, "but only for a Spartan Com- 
tander ; and having obtain'd one, 'usd 
him 'with' honour and reverence ; for fo 
the Sic/lians behav'd themſelves to Gilip- 
Bus, thie' Chalcidians to Brafidas, and all the 
Colonies of the Grecians in Afea to Ly an- 


dev, Axefilans and Cafbicratidas: In ſhort, 
* * they eſteem'd 'and call'd them the Peace- 


makers, the Reformers, the CorreQors of 
the licznce 'both of Princes and People ; 
and had'rieir Eyes always upon the City 
_ of Sparta as the perfe@ Model of good 
Manners and wiſe Government, The reſt 
ſcem'd as Scholars, they were the Maſters 
oi Greece ; and to this Stratonicus pleaſant- 
ly alluded, when in merriment he 'pre- 
"tended to make a Law, that the Athentays 
ſhould keep Proceſſions in the myſteries of 
© Ceres, the BEleans ſhould" diſpoſe: 'of* the 
Prizes ar the Olympick Games (as being 
beſt skill'd in matters of this nature) = 
| that 
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that if either of them-did amiſs the Lace® 


demonians ſhould be well beaten. - Antiſthe- 


nes too, -one of the Scholars of Soerates, 
faid well of the Thebans, who were become 
very proud': for their ſingle Victory at 
* Leuttres, That they look d like Schoot: boys 
who newly had beaten their Maſter. Theſe 
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indeed were merry Sayings, but yet may 92das, 


ſerve to teſtifie the opinion-men then: had 
of the Spartavs. ' 
However it was not the deſign of Ly- 
cargus that:his City ſhould govern a great 
many others ; he thought rather that the 
happineſs of a Kingdom, as of a private 
man, conſiſted chiefly in the exerciſe of 
Vertue, and mutitial Love of the Inhabi- 
tants ; his principal aim was to make them 
nobly minded, content -with their own, 


_ - Not apt' to follow vain hopes, but mode» #* ſrems 


to refle# 


upon the 


rate in all their . enterpriſes ; and by confe- 


- 


quence able to maintain themſelves arid Athenians, 
continue -long in fafety., And therefore 9% rains 
all thoſe who have- wfitten well of -Po- 5, friving 


liticks, as Plate, Diogenes, £Zeno, and ſeye- r4/hhtoens 


ral others, have taken, Lycurgus for. their 
Model, as appears by their Writings : 
but theſe great men left only vain projects 
and words behind them, whereas Lycargus, 
without writing any. thing, left a flouriſh- 
ing Government, which as it was never 
thought of before him,. fo can it —— 
V 3 


b 


ge it, 
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be- imitated in following ages; ſo that he 

. ſtands for an undeniable Proof, that a per- 

felt wiſe man was not ſo meer a notion and 
chymzra as ſome men thought. He hath 
obliged the World not with one ſingle 

Man, but with a whole Nation of Philo- 
ſophers, and therefore deferves preference 

before all other Statiſts, becauſe he put 

- that 'in praQtice of which they only had 
the kndep the idzea, * Ariſtotle himſelf was ſo con- 
Fudges of vinc'd of his merit, that he acknowledges 
_ fre they did him leſs honour after' his Death 
hes than he deſerv'd, although they built Tem- 
ples, and offered Sacrifice to him as to a 

It is reported that when his Bones were 
brought home to Sparta, they were ſtruck | 

with Lightning; an accident which betfel 
| no eminent Perſon but himſelf and Euripi» | 
es, who was buried at Arethuſa a City of | 
Macedon : and this may ſerve for conſola- 

_ Lioti'to thoſe who'have an honour for that 

ww Beek [| excellent Poet, That he had the fame fate 
Eccuſed of With that holy man and favourite of the 
Atheiſm. Gods. Some fay Lycurgus dy d in the Ci- 


* appoly. *Y Of Cirrha, * others, that he dy'd at Elw, | 
themis, and'others at Crete, in ® Town of whioh 
Timzus (call'd Pergamy) his” Tomb was to be ſeen 
ſtoxanes, Cloſe by the Highaway ſide. He left but [ 
one Son, nam'd. Amviorus, who: dy 'd: with- | 

out iflne. His Rektions and Friends kept 

an 
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an annual Commemoration of him, and 
the days of the Feaſt were called Lycur- 
gides. Ariſtocrates, the Son of Fipparchus, 
lays that he' dy'd in Crete, and that the 
Candiots, at his defire, when they had 
burn'd his Body, caſt the Aſhes into the 
Sea ; for fear leſt that if his Reliques ſhould 
be tranſported to Lacedemon, the. people 
mighr pretend themſelves © releaſed from 
their Oaths, and make innovations in the 
Goverament. 


| Ard thus much may ſuffes for the” Lift 
and Aftions of Lycurgus. 
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Engliſh'd from the Greck, 
By Sir Paxl Rycaut. 


— 


by, 


4 = many Noble Families of 


' Numa, the time in which he reigned: a certain 

| Writer called C/odius in a Book of his, en» 
tituled, The Chronology of paſt times, avers, 
that the ancient Repiſters of Rome were 
loſt when that City was ſacked by the Gaz/s, 
and that thoſe which are now extant, are 
"py RE IN i” counterfeited 
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counterfeited to flatter and ſerve the hy- 
mour' of great Men, who are pleaſed tg 
have their pedigree derived ' from fome 
"ancient and noble Lineage, - though in re- 
ality that Family hath no relation to them ; 
And though it be commonly reported, 
that Numa was a Scholar, and a familiar, 
acquaintance of Pythagoras; yet it i$ a Variurre- 
gain contradited by thoſe, who affirm, 77:9" 
that he neither was acquainted with the 4; 
Grecian Language, nor Learning ; and 
that he was a Perſon of that natural Ta- 
lent and abilities of Mind, as. ;of himfelf 
to attain unto Vertue, or elſe that his 
inclinations were cultivated by ſome for 
reign Inſtructor, whoſe Rules. and Nqe 
Arine were more excellent and- ſyblime 
than thoſe of Pythagoras. ..yome affirm al- 
ſo, that Pythagoras was not & contempoe 
rary with Numa, but lived at leaſt five 
Ages after him ; howlſoever it is probable, 
that ſome other Pythagoras, a native of 
Sparta, who, in the third year of Nama's 
reign, which was about the ſixteenth O- 
lympiad, won a Prize at the Olympick 
Race, might be the Perſon, who, in his 
Travels through 7taly, having gained an 
acquaintance and familiarity with Numa, 
might adminiſter ſome direRtians and rules - 
to him for the Conltitutiqn of his King- 
dom; for which reaſoo, at the inſt 
oo V 4 gation 


of Romu- 
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gation of this Pythagoras, many of the Za- 
<nian Laws and Cuſtoms might probably 
be introduced amongſt the Roman Inſtituti- 
ons. '* Nor is it true, that Numa was de- 
ſcended of the Sabines, who declare them- 
ſelves to be a Colony of the Laced@moni- 
4s, nor can we make any juſt calculate 


from the -periods of the Olympick Games, 


which though lately publiſhed 'by one Z1;- 
' as Hippia, yet carry not ſufficient force of 
argument, and authority. to render them 
authentick. Wherefore what we have col- 
leed of moſt aſſured truth, concerning 
Numa, we' ſhall deliver, taking our begin- 
ning*from that place which 1s moſt perti- 
frent to our purpoſe. 

© It was'the thirty ſeventh year, accoun- 
ted frony the Foundation of Rome, when 
Romulus thefi reigning, did on the fifth day 
of the Month 'of Fuly, called the Capratine 
Nones, offer a publick,Sacrifice at the Lake 
of Capra, in preſence of the Senate and 
People of' Rime + But then 'on' a ſudden a- 
roſe ſo furious a Tempeſt, which, with 
black Clouds and Thunder rending the Air, 
made an'exruption on the Earth, which af- 
frighted the common people with ſuch con- 
fuſion, that they fled and were diſperſed; 


The Pate In this Whitlwind Rowu/us diſappeared; his 
Body being [never fince found either living 
or dead. This accident gave occaſion " 

{r-re- edi the 
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the World to cenſure very hardly the pra- 

Rice of the Patricians; as if that they, be- 

ing weary of Kingly Government, and ex- 

aſperated of late by the imperious deport- 

ment of / Romulus towards them, had plot- 

ted againſt. his Life and made him away, 

that ſo they might aſſume the Authority 

and. Government into their own hands : 

but this report was ſoon*confuted by the 

teſtimony of Proculus, a noble Perſon, who 

ſwore that he faw Rowulus catch'd up into 

Heaven in his Arms and Veſtments, and as 

he aſcended cry'd out, that they ſhould here- 

after ſtyle him by the name of Quirinu ; Ince 
»which atteſtation gained ſo much credit in — - 
the minds of the People, that they ordain'd 
Divine Honours to be perform'd towards 
him, as to one not dead but tranſlated to a 
fublimer ſtate, above the condition of mor- 

tal nature. 

This Commotion being appeaſed, the Ci- 
ty was greatly divided about the Eledtion Ir =q 
of another King, for the minds of the ans barchuſing 
cient Romans and the new Inhabitants Kine 
were not as yet grown into that perfect u- 
nion and coalition of ſpirits, but that there 
were diverſities of FaQions amongſt the 
Commonalty, and Jealoufies and Emulati- 
ons among{t the Senatours ; for though all 
agreed that it was neceſlary to have a King, 
yet what Perſon or of what Nation was the 


diſpute, 
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diſpute. For thoſe who had been Builders 
of the City with Romulus, though they had 
already yielded a ſhare of their Lands and 
dwellings to the Sabines, who were Aliens, 
yet could not be perſwaded to reſign into 


their hands the Regal Authority. On the 


other ſide the Sabines alledped, that their 
King Tatius being deceaſed, they had peace- 
ably ſubmitted to the obedience of Ro- 
mulus, ſo that now their turn was come to 
have a King choſen out of their own Na- 
tion; nor did: they eſteem themſelves infe- 
riour to the Romans, nor to have contri- 
buted leſs than they to the increaſe of Rowe, 


which without their numbers and aſlociati-g 


on could never have merited the name of a 
City. | 

Thus did both Parties argue and dif- 
pute their cauſe ; but leſt in the mean 
time Sedition and Diſcord ſhould occaſion 
Anarchy and confuſion in the Common- 
wealth, it was agreed and ordained, That 
the hundred and fitty Senatours ſhould in» 
terchangeably- execute the Office of ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, and with all the Formalities and 
Rites of Regality offer the ſolemn Sacrifices, 
and diſpatch judicial, Cauſes for the ſpace 
of ſix hours by day and ſix by-night ; the 
which vicifſitude and equal diſtribution of 
power would remove all emulation from 
amongſt the Senatours, and envy from the 


people z; 
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People ; when they could behold one ele- 
vated to the degree of a King, levelled in a 
few hours after, ro the private condition of 
a Subje&t : which Form of Government 
was termed by the Romans, Interregyum. 

Nor yet could this plauſible and modeſt 

way of Rule eſcape the cenſure of the Vul- 

gar, who termed it a deſign of fome few, 

who, to aboliſh the. Kingly Government, 
intended to pet'the power into their own _ 
hands : and therefore to circumvent: this | nd, 
plot, they came at length to this concluft- ;;a. 

on, that the Party which did ele& ſhould 

chooſe one out of the Body of the other ; 

Nhat if the Romays were Elefours, they 

were to make choice of a'-Sabine, and if 

the Sabines ele&ed, they were to chooſe a 

Roman : this was efteemed the beſt expe- 


; . 


dient to feconcile all parties and intereſts, 


for that the created Prince would be obli- 
ped to favour'the one fot their Suffrages in 
is Election, as he was the other on ſcore of 
relation and confanguinity. ' In purſuance of 
this agreement the Sabines remitted the 
choice to the ancient Romays, being more 
inclinable to receive a Sabine King eleted 
by the Romans, than to ſee a Roman ex- 
alted by the Sabines : conſultations being 
accordingly held, Numa Pompelius, of the 
Sabine Race, was cleQed ; a Perſon fo fa; Nm: cbr 
mous, and of that high reputation, that * © 
Z though 
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though he: were ;not..aQtually reſiding, at 
Rome, yet no ſooner was he nominated than 
accepted by the Sabizes with applauſe and 
acclamation, equal to' that freedom which 
the Romans ſhewed in his-eleqtion. _ 

The choice being declared and made pub- 
lick, principal men of both parties, were ap- 
pointed-..to compliment. and intreat the 
Prince, that he would be pleas'd to accept 
the adminiſtration of , the Kingly Govern- 
ment. ,, Now this Numa reſided at a famous 
City of. the , Sabines..calld Cures, whence 
both the _ Romans and , Sabines gave 

The R&- themſelves the name of Quirites, as a com» 


mans 


whence prehenſive name for both. Aſſociates ;, Pomgy 


call d Qi- yoxius, an illuſtrious perſon, was his Father, 


| mol and-he the youngeſt of his four Sons, bei 


Sreck, and by Divine. Providence born on the eleventh 

ew of the Kakends of May, which was the da 
on which the Foundation of Rome was laid: 
he was.endued with a Soul rarely tempered 


by Nature; and diſpoſed to Vertue, and . 


excellently.improved by Learning, Patience, 
and the ſtudies of Philoſophy ; by which 
advantages of Art he regulated the diforder- 
ly motions of the mind, and rendred Vio- 
lence and Oppreſſion, which had once an ho- 


nourable eſteem amongſt the barbarous Na- 


tions, tobe vileand mean, making it appear, 
\ that there was no other Fortitude than that 


which ſubdu'd the AﬀeCtions, and —_ 
| them 


; —_— . 
— CT” - 
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them ro the terms. and- reſtraints. of Rea- 


ſor. 1:16 
Thus whilſt he baniſhed all luxury and 
ſoftneſs from his own home, he gave a clear 
and manifeſt indication to all Citizens and 
ſtrangers -of his. found and impartial judg- 
ment, :not delightiog-:himſelf in .Divertiſe- 
ments or profitable Acquiſitions, but in the 
worſhip of the immortal Gods, and in the 
rational contemplation of their Divine Pow- 
er and; Nature to-all which renown and 
fame, he added'this farther Glory, that he Z*nowics 
took 7atia for his: Wite, who was the Daugh- 
ter of that 7atius;- whom Romulus had made 
{his Aſſociate in the Government ;'hor yet 
did the advantage:of this Marriage ſwell his 
vanity to ſuch a pitch as to defire/to dwell 
with his Farher-in-Law at Rome ; but rather 
to content himſelf to-inhabit with his Sa- 
ines, and cheriſh his own Father in his old 
Age: the like: inclinations had alſo - 7 atza, 
who .preterred the-private condition of her 
Husband before the:honours and ſplendour 
ſhe might have enjoyed in her Father's 
Court. This T7atza, ' as/ 1s: reported, after 
ſhe had lived for the ſpace of thirteen years 
with Numa in conjugal ſociety, dyed; and 
then Nama, leaving the converſation of the 
Town, betook himſelf. to a Country life, 
and in a ſolitary manner dwelt in the Groves 
and Fields conſecrated to the Gods ; _ 
the 


timate 
with the 


geria. 


the common fame was, he gained ſuch ac- 


Numa i- quaintance and familiarity with the Goddeſs 


Egeria, that he livd in thoſe retirements 


Goddeſs E-free from all diſturbances and perturbations 


of mind, and being inſpired with the ſub- 
lime and elevated pleaſure of a Celeſtial 
Marriage, he had arrived to a beatitude in 
this lite,, and to a clear notion of Divine 
Sciences. 

There is no doubt but that ſuch fancies 
as theſe, ' have had' their original from an- 
cient Fables; - ſuch as the [Phrygians recount 
of Atis, the Bythinians: of Herodotus, the 


. Arcadians of Endymion, and a thouſand 0- 
other Demons, which paſt Ages recorded fo 
Saints, that were beatified-and beloved of 


the Gods; nor doth it ſeem ſtrange, if God, 
who places not his affteRion on Horſes or 
Birds, ſhould not diſdain to dwell with the 
vertuous, - and entertain a ſpiritual conver- 
ſation with wiſe and devout Souls: though 


it be: altogether irrational. to believe, that 


the Divine Effence' of ';any God 'pr De- 


mon is capable of a ſenſual or carnal love 


or paſſion tor humane Beauty : And yet the . 


wiſe Egyptians, did not conceive it an ab- 
furd fancy to imagin, : that a Divine Eſſence 
might by a certain ſpiritual impulſe: apply 
it ſelf to'the nature'of/a Woman, and lay 


the firſt 'beginnings of Generation, though 


on the other ſide they concluded!-it impoſ- 


ſible 
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ſible for the Male-kind to have any congreſs 
or mixture with a Goddefs, not confide- 
ring that'there can be no real coitzon, but 
whcre there 15 a mutual Communication of 


one to the other. The truth of the matter #*- 7-r- 


ſons accept= 


is this, thoſe Men are only dear ro the 


Gods, who are vertuous, and thofe are be- Gods. 


loved by them whoſe ations are regulated 
by the rules of Divine Wiſdom * And there- 
fore it was no errour of thoſe who feigned, 
that Phorbas, Fyacinthus and Admetus were 
beloved by - Apo; or that Fippolytus, the 
Sicyonia! was fo much in the favour of a 
certain God, that as often-as he failed from 


®&;cyon to Cirrha, the God rejoyced and in- 


ſpired the Pythian Propheteſs with this he- 
roick Verie, 


Now doth Hippolytus return again, 
' And venture his dear life upon the Main. 


Tt 15 reported alſo that Pan'became enamon- 
red of Pifdar for his Verſes, and that a bea- 
tified Demon honoured ZHefrod and Archilo- 
chus after their Deaths by the: Muſes ; it is 
faid alſo that ffculapins fojourned with S0- 


 phocles in his life-time, of which many in- 


ſtances are extant to theſe days; and that 
being dead, another Deity took care to per- - 
form his Funeral-Rites : Wherefore if any 
credit may be given to theſe particular in- 

| ſtances, 
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ſtances, why ſhould we judge 1t. incongru- 
ous, that a like Spirit of the Gods ſhould 
inſpire Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaſter, Lycur- 
gus, Numa, and many others, or that the 
Gods ſhould conferr a meaner. proportion 
of their favours on thoſe who. were Foun- 
ders of Commonwealths, or-bufied in ma- 
king Laws, and adminiſtration of the Po- 
litical affairs of Kingdoms ; Nay. 'it is moſt 
reaſonable to believe, that the Gods 1n their 
ſober humour are aſfſiſtent ar the Counſels 
and ſerious debates of theſe men to inſpire 
and dire&t them ; as they do alſo Poets and 
Muſicians, when in a more plealant mood, 


they intend their own divertiſement : butj#® 


as 'Bacchylis ſaid, Thoughts are free, and the 
way is open to every man's ſentiment; yet 
in reality it cannot be denied, but that 
ſuch Men, as Lycurgus, Numa, and others, 
who were to deal with the. ſeditious hu- 
mours of Fanatick Citizens, and the un- 
conſtant diſpoſition of -. the - multitude, 
might lawfully eſtabliſh their Precepts with 
the pretence of Divine Authority, and 
cheat them into ſuch Politicks as tend to 
their own happinels, - But to return to our 
purpoſe. | 


Numa's Numa was about forty years of age when 


the Ambaſſadours came to make him. offers 
of the Kingdom; the Speakers were Procy- 
lus and Yeleſus, the firſt was an ancient 

| Roman, 


F 
's 
, 
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Roman, and the other of the 7atzan Fati- 
on, and zealous for the Sabine party. Their 
Speech was ſhort, but pithy, ſuppoſing, 
that when they came to tender a Kingdom, 
there needed no long Oration or Argu- 
ments to perſwade him to an acceptance : but 
contrary to their expectation they found 
that they were forcd to uſe many reaſons 
and intreaties to allure him from his quiet 
and retir'd life, to accept the Government 
of a City, whoſe Foundation was laid in 
War, and grown up in martial Exerciles ; 
wherefore, in preſence of his Father and 
Martius his Kinſman, he returned anſwer 
in this manner ; ” That ſince every altera- His anſwer 
” tion of a Man's life is dangerous to him, eng 
” it were meer madneſs for one that is com- . 
” modious and eafie, and provided with 
” all things neceſſary for a convenient fſup- 
” port, to ſeek or endeavour a change, 
” though there were nothing more in it, 
” than that he prefers a turbulent and an 
” uncertain life before a quiet and a ſecure 
” condition. It is not difficult for a Man 
”.to take his meaſures concerning the ſtate 
” of this Kingdom by the Example of Ro- 
” mulus, who did not eſcape a ſuſpicion, 
” of having plotted againſt the life of his 
” Collegue 7atius ; nor was the Senate 
” free from the accuſation, of having trea- 


- ſonably murthered a0 Prince _—_ 
” An 
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” And yet Romulus had the advantage to 
” be thought of Divine race, and to be 
” conſerved by a miraculous manner in his 
” infancy; how then can we who are 


. * ſprang from mortal Seed, and inſtructed 


” with principles and rudiments received 
” from the Men you know, be able to 
” ſtruggle with ſuch apparent difficulties 2 
"" It is none of the leaſt of my Commenda- 
” tions, that my humour renders me unfit 
"to reign, being naturally addiQed to ſtu- 
” dies, and pleaſed in the receſſes of a 
” quiet life ; I muſt confeſs that I am zea- 
? lous of Peace, and love it even with pal- 
” ſion, -and that the Converſation of Men 
” who aſſemble together to worſhip God, 
” and to maintain an amicable Charity, is 
” my chief buſineſs and delight; and what 
” time may be ſpared from this more ne- 
” ceſlary Duty, I employ in cultivating my 
” Lands and improving my Farms. But 
"you Romans, whom Romulus -perhaps 
” may have left engaged in unavoidable 
” Wars, require an active and -brisk King, 
” who may cheriſh that warlike humour 
” in the People, which their late ſucceſſes 
” have encouraged and excired to a warm 
” ambition of enlarging their Dominions : 
” and therefore ſuch a Prince as in' this 
” conjunQuure . ſhould come to inculcate 
" Peace, and Juſtice, and Religion _ 

” the 
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* the minds of the people, would appear 
* ridiculous and deſpicable to them who 
* reſolve on War and Violence, and re- 
* quire rather a martial Captain than a pa- 
& cifick Moderatour. 

The Romans perceiving by theſe words, 
that he refuſed to accept the Kingdom, 
were the more inſtant and urgent with 
him, that he would not forfake and deſert 
them in this condition, by ſuffering then 
to relapſe into their former ſedition and ct- 
vil diſcord z which they muſt unavoidably 
do, if he accepted not their proffer, 
there being no perſon, on whom both par-, . . 
ties could' accord, but on himſelf; and at;,,wy, ;, 
length his Father, and Martius, taking him his Father 
aſide, perſwaded him to accept this offer, "7 
waich was important, and rather was Coft-cep: ir. | 
ferred from Heaven than from Men. 
** Though (faid they) you remain con- 
* tented with your own Fortune, and 
* court neither Riches nor Power, yet 
* being endued with excellent Vertue, you 
* may reaſonably imagine, that ſuch a Ta- 
© lent of Juſtice was not given by the Gods 
*to be hidden or concealed; and that, 
* ſince the juſt Government of a Kingdom 
* 1s the greateſt ſervice a man can perform . 
* towards God, he ought therefore by no 
© means to decline and refuſe Empire and 
* Rule, which was the true ſphere and (ta- 
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* tion of wiſe and renowned men; and in 
* which they had ſuch an aſcendant over 
* mankind, as to influence their Sonls with 
* affeions to Vertue, and to a Religious 
* Worſhip of the Gods, in the moſt fo- 
* lemn and pompous manner, it being na- 
* tural to men to faſhion and conform 
* themſclves by the example and actions of 
* their Prince. Tatins, though a Fo- 
* rejigner, was yet acceptable and in eſteem 


* of the Romans ; and the memory of Ro- 


* mulus was ſo preciovs to them, that after 
* his deceaſe, they voted Divine Honours 
* to be paid to him ; and now who knows, 
* but that this people being - viRtorious, 
* may be fatiated with the War, and with 
* the Trophies and Spoils they have ac- 
* quired, and may gladly entertain a gen- 
* tle and pacifick Prince, who being a lo- 
* ver of Juſtice may reduce the City into 
*a model and courſe of Laws and judi- 
® cial proceedings? And in caſe at any 
* time the affeQtions of this people ſhould 
** break forth into a furious and impetuous 
* deſire of War ; were ir not better then 
** to have the reigns held by ſuch a mode- 
** rating hand, as 1s able to divert the fury 
* another way, and ſpend it. ſelf on Fo- 
* reigners 2 by which means thoſe malig- 
* nant humours which are the cauſes of ci- 
** vil diſcord, will perſpire and —— 
6 an 
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* and all the Sabizes, and neighbouring 
© people, be reconciled and joined in an 
s © inſeparable union and alliance with the 
jd © Cit 
bd To theſe reaſons and perſwaſions ſeveral 
; other auſpicious Omens (as is reported) 
3 did concur; and when his own Citizens 
* underſtood what meſſage the Roman Am- 
3 baſſadours had brought him, they all ad- 
2} dreſſed themſelves to him, inſtantly intreat- 
1 ing him to accept the offer ; being aſſured 
that it was the only means to appeaſe all 
civil diſſentions, and incorporate both peo- 
{ ple into one Body. 

Numa yielding to theſe perſwaſions and 
reaſons, having firſt performed Divine Ser- 
vice, proceeded to Rome ; being met in his 
way by the Senate and People, who with 
an impatient defire came forth to receive 
him ; the Women alſo welcomed him with 
joyful Acclamations, and Sacrifices were 
offered for him in all the Temples, and ſo 
univerſal was the joy, that they ſeem'd not 
to receive a King, but the addition of a 
new Kingdom. In this manner he deſcend- 
ed into the Forum, where Spurius Yetius, 
whoſe turn it was to be Governour at that 
hour, . putting it to the Vote, Whether 
Numa ſhould be King; they all with one 
voice and conſent - cried out a Nama, a 
Numa. Then were the Regalities and Hi religi- 

X 3 Robes ous Policy, 
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Robes of Authority brought to him, but 
he refuſed to þe inveſted with them, until | 
he had firſt conſulted and been confirmed | 
by the Gods : ſo being accompanied by the 
 Suthſ*- Prieſts and * Augurs he aſcended the Capi- 
tol, which at that time the Romans called . 
the 7Tarpeian Rock. Then the chief of the | 
Augurs covered his head, and turned his ' 
face towards the South : and, ſtanding be- * 
hind him, laid his right hand on the head 
of Numa, and prayed, caſting his eyes every ' 
way, in expectation of ſome auſpicious ſig- : 
nal from the Gods. It is wonderful to 
conſider with what filence and devotion : 
the multitude, which was aſſembled in the * 
Market-place, expeted a happy event, 
which was ſoon determined by the appear- ? 
ance and flight of ſuch Birds as were ac» | 
counted fortunate. Then Numa, apparel- | 
ling himſelf in his Royal Robes, deſcended | 
from the Hill unto the People, by whom * 
he was received, and congratulated with ? 
ſhouts and acclamations, and eſteem'd by ® 
_—_ all for a holy and a devout Prince. F 
"terns The firſt thing he did at his entrance / 
he made, into Government was to diſmiſs the Band * 
what. of three hundred men, which had been * 
Romulus's Life-guard, called by ther Cele- © 


res; for that the maintenance of ſuch a ' 
force would argue a diffidence of them 
E0: | that 
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that choſe him, ſaying that he would not 
rule over that People of whom he con- 
ceived- the leaſt diſtruſt. The next thing 
he did, was to add to the two Prieſts of 
Fupiter and Mars, a third in honour of 
Romulus, who was called Quirinalis. The 
Romans anciently called their Prieſt Fla- 
mines, by corruption of the word Pla- 
mines, from a certain Cap which they wore 
called Pzlew ; for in thoſe times Greek 
words were more mixed with the Latin, 
than in this Age: So alſo that Royal Robe, 
which is called Zzyas, Juba will have it 
from the Greek Chlenas; and that the 
name of Camillus, which is given to the 


Boy that ſerves in the Temple of Fupiter, 


was taken from the ſame which 1s given to 
Mercury, dengting, his ſervice and attendance 
on the Gods. 


When Numa had by theſe actions inſt 


nuated himſelf into the favour and affeQi- 
on of the People, he began to diſpoſe the 
humour of the City, which as yet was ob- 
durate and rendred hard as Iron by War, 
to become more gentle and pliable by che 
applications of humanity and juſtice. It 
was then if ever the critical motion of the 
City, and, as Plato properly ſtyles it, the 
time when it was in its higheſt fermenta- 


tion. For this City in its original was the Rome 4 

harbour for 

taoſe Per- 
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receptacle of all bold and daring Spirits, 
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where Men of deſperate Fortunes, joyn- 
ing their hopes and force together, made - 
frequent fſallies and incurſions on their 
Neighbours; the which, being proſperous, 
gave nouriſhment and increaſe to the City ; 
and was then grown wreſty and ſettled in 
its fierceneſs, as © piles droven- into the 
ground become more fixed and ſtable by 
the impulſe and blows which the Rammer 
layes upon them. Wherefore Numa, judg- 
ing that it was the Maſter-piece of his Art 
to mollifie and bend the ſtubborn and 1n- 
flexible Spirits of this People, began to ope- 
rate and practice upon them with the princi- 
les of Religion. He facrificed often, . and 


dient to re-uſed Supplications and Religious Dances, 
_ frevd in which moſt commonly he officiated in 


Perſon, being ever attended with a grave 
and religious Company ; and then at other 
times he divertiſed their Minds with Plea- 
ſures and delightful Exerciſes, which he e- 
ver intermixed with their Deyotions, ſo as 
to cool their fiery martial Spirits; and then 


to aftet their fancies with a fear and re- *' 


verence of God, he made them believe that 
ſtrange Apparitions and Viſions were ſeen, 
and prophetick Voices heard, and all to 


ſeaſon and poſſeſs their Minds with a ſenſe 


Numawhy of Religion, 


thenghe Jr This method which Numa uſed, made it 


Pyrthago- 
= 


believed that he was much converſant with 
Pythagoraz, 
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Pythagoras, and that he drew and. copied 


his learning and wiſdom from him : For 
thatin his inſtitutions of a Common-wealth, 


2 helays down Religion for the firſt Founda- 


tion and ground of it. It is faid alſo that 
] he affected the exteriour garb and geſtures 
2 of Pythagoras, and to perſonate him in all 
23 his motions For as it is faid of Pythago- 
* ras, that he had taught an Eagle to come 


4 at his lure, and ſtoop at his call, and that 


7 as he paſſed over the heads of the People, 
| aſſembled at the Olympick Games, he made 
him ſhew his Golden Thigh, with many 0- 
ther rare arts and feats, which appeared 
miraculous ; on which 7:mon Philaffus wrote 


this diſtich, 


Pythagoras, that he might common fame 
acquire, 

Did with bis Golden Perſe Mens Minds 
inſpire. 


In like manner Numa afteted the ſtory of a 
mountain Nymph to be in Love with him, 
and that he entertained familiar Converſati- 
on with the Myſes, from whom he recei- 
$ ved the greateſt part of his Revelations:; 
Z and having amongſt them a particular de- 
s votion for the Lady which he named 7acita, 
he. recommended the veneration of her to 
the Romavs, which he did perhaps in imi- 
tation 
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tation of the Pythagorean Silence. His O- 
pinion alſo of Images is very agreeable to 
the Do&trine of Pythagoras ; who taught, 
that the Firſt Principle of Being, which is 
not capable to be afte&ed with ſenſual paſ- 
fions, is inviſible, and incorrupt, and on- 
ly to be comprehended by abſtracted ſpe- 
culations of the mind. And for this reaſon 
he forbad the: Romays to repreſent God in 
9014") the form of Man or Beaſt; nor was there 


ſeem'd too mean and beggarly repreſentati- 
ons of God, to whom no acceſs was allow- 
able. but by the mind raiſed and elevated 
by divine contemplation. His Sacrifices al- 
ſo had great fimilitude with the Victims of 
Pythagoras, which were not celebrated with 
effuſion of Blood, but conſiſted of the flour 
of Wheat, or Wine, and ſuch fort of blen- 
ded Offerings. And to make appear the 
inclination that Nama had to Pythagoras by 
other inſtances, there is a certain Drama- 
tick Poet, a very ancient Author, and a 
Scholar of Pythagoras, - who, in a certairt 
Book of his dedicated to Antenor, reports, 
that Pythagoras was made a Free-man of 
Rome ; and that Nama gave to one wr his 

our 
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four Sons the name of Mamercus, which 
was the name of one of the Sons of Pytha- 
goras ; from whence, as they fay, is ſprung 
that ancient Patrician Family of the /A£mz- 
lians, for that the King ſuperadded the fir- 
name to him of Amzlivs, to denote the 
ſoftneſs of his words, and the fluency of his 
ſpeech. I remember that when I was at 
Rome, TI heard many ſay, that when the 
Oracle direted two Statues to be raiſed, 
one to the wiſeſt, and another ro the moſt 
valiant man of Greece, they preſently eret- 
ed two of Braſs, one repreſenting Alcibia- 
des, and the other Pythagoras. 
But, to paſs by theſe matters, which are - 
full of uncertainty, and not ſo important 
as to be worth our time to inſiſt long on ; 
we ſhall proceed to things more pertinent, 
and ſhew, that the original conſtitution of 
Prieſts, which are called Ponriffces, is afcri- Numafrſ 
bed unto Numa, and that he himſelf, offi- :4e ronci- 
ciating in the firſt and primary Order, took fices. 
upon himſelf the name of Pontifex, or 
High Prieſt ; aſſuming that title of Potens, 
or powerful, as if thoſe, whoſe Office ob- 
liged them to an attendance on the Gods, 
were endued with a ſuper-eminent power 
and arbitrement above all- others : ſome 
will have this name to be given by way of 
ſuper-excellence, as to a ſole Moderatour, 
in whoſe power it is to ordain and appoint 
the 
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the times when. Sacrifices and Divine Ser- 
vices are to be Fs] But the moſt 
common opinion | moſt abſurd, which 
derives this word from;Pons, which Latin 
ſignifies a Bridge, ſaying, that anciently 
the moſt folemn and holy Sacrifices were 
offered-on Bridges, the care of which, both 
in maintaining and repairing, was the 
chief incumbence of the Prieſts ; and that 
it was not only eſteemed by the Romans to 
be unlawful, but an abominable impiety to 
demoliſh or diſorder the Planks or Fabrick 
of a Bridge; becauſe that by appointment 
of the Oracle, it was to be only of Tim- 
ber, and faſtned with wooden Pins with- 
out Nails, or Cramps of Iron ; and that 
the Stone Bridge was built many years 


after, when Amyliz was Quyeſtor, and 
that the old Bridge of Wood was demo- 


liſhed in the Reign of Ancus Martins, who ' 


was the Grand-ſon of Numa by his 
Daughter. 

The Office of Pontifex, or Chief Prieſt, 
was to interpret the Divine Law and Pro- 
phefies; and did not only preſcribe rules 
for publick Ceremony, but regulated the 
Sacrifices of private perſons, not ſuffering 
them in the heat of their devotion to ex- 
ceed the more ſolemn Offerings, but direct- 
ed in every thing with what Sacrifices 1 
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Gods were to be worſhipped and appeaſed. 
He was alſo Guardian of the Veſtal Vir- 
gins, the inſtitutioft'of whom and of their TheInftita- 
| rpetual Fire, was* attributed to Numa, rb fog 
* who perhaps fancied the nature of pure 
” and uncorrupted Flames to -be agreeable 
to chaſte and unpolluted : Bodies ; or that 
Fire which conſumes but produces nothing, 
alludes beſt ro the ſterile condition of Vir- 
; gins. This Veſtal Fire was ordained after 
' the example of that in Greece, and parti- 
' cularly at Delphos and Athens, only with 
| this difference, rhat here it was . conſerved 
: by Virgins, but there by Widows, who 
were paſt the years and deſires of Marri- 
ape ; and in caſe by any accident it ſhould 
happen, that this Fire became extin&, as 
the holy Lamp was at Athens, under the 
tyranny of Ari/tion ; and at Delphos, when 
that Temple was burnt by the Medes ; and 
at Rome, in the time of the War with Mz#- 
thridates ; and of their own civil difſenti- - 
ons, when not only the Fire was extim- 
guiſhed, but the Altar' demoliſh'd : and 
then afterwards to kindle this Fire again, 
it was eſteemed an impiery to light it from 
the common ſparks or flame, but from the 
pure and unpolluted Rays of the Sun: the 
Which they performed by an Inſtrament 
framed of three equal Angles, which being 


placed in oppoſition to the Sun Go 
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the Rays into one centre, and fo attenuates 
the air, that immediately gives fire to any 
combuſtible'matter from the intenſe reftexi- 
on and reverberation of the Sun-beams. 
Some are of opinion that theſe Veſtals had 
no other care or buſineſs than the conſerva- 
tion of this Fire ; but others conceive, that 
they were keepers of thoſe Divine Secrets, 
which are concealed and hidden to all o- 
thers but themſelves; of which we have 


made mention in the life of Cami/us, fo far 


as the revelations of fuch myſteries are con- 
ſiſtent with due reſpe& to Religion. Gega- 
nia and Yerenia, as 1s reported, were the 
names of the two firſt Virgins which were 
conſecrated and ordained by Nama : next 
Canuleia and. Tarpeia ſucceeded them ; to 
which Servius afterwards added two more, 
the which number of four hath continued 

to this our age. 6 
The Laws The Statutes preſcribed by Nama for the 
#7%e ve. Veſtals were theſe, That they ſhould vow 
flal Vir- to keep a Leaſe of their Virginity, or re- 
£7. main in a chaſte or unſpotted condition, 
for the ſpace of thirty years ; the firſt ten 
whereof they were like Novitiates, obliged 
to learn the Ceremonies, and practiſe them- 
ſelves in the Rules of their Religion ; then 
they took the degree of Prieſteſs, and for 0- 
ther ten years exerciſed the Sacerdotal Fun- 
ion ; and the remaining ten they em- 
| ployed 
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ployed in teaching and inſtruQing others. 
Thus the whole term being compleated, it 
was lawful for them to Marry, and leaving 
then the ſacred Order, .they were at liber- 
ty to chooſe ſuch a condition of life as did 
moſt - indulge, and was grateful to their 
own humour: But this permiſſion few (as 
they ſay) made uſe of; becauſe it was ob- 
ſerved, that their change of life was never 
accompanied with contentment, being e- 
ver after fad and melancholly ; for which 
reaſon they confined themſelves until old 
Age, and the hour of Death, to the ſtrict and 
decent rules of a fingle life. 

But this ſevere condition was recompen- 
ſed by other privileges: and prerogatives ; 
as that they had power to make a Teſta- 
ment in the life-time of their Father ; that 
they had a free adminiſtration of their own 
affairs without Guardian or Tutor, which 
was the privilege of Women who were the 
Mothers of three Children: When they 
went abroad they had the Faſces carried 
before them; and if perchance in their 
walks abroad it were their fortune to en- 
counter a MalefaQtor leading to Execution, 
they had the privilege to free him from 
Death, upon Oath made, that the occaſion 
was accidental, and nor deſigned, or of ſet 
purpoſe. Whoſoever preſſed upon the Chair 
on Which they were carried, was guilty 
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of a capital Crime, and immediately puniſh- 
ed with Death. If theſe Veſtals committed 
any faults, they were puniſhable by the 
High Prieſt only, - who, as the nature of 
the offence required, whipped them naked 
in a dark place, and under the caution of 
a Veil or Curtain; but ſhe that had heen 
defiled, or permitted her ſelf to be deflou- 
red, was buried alive near-the Gate.which 
is called Co/ina; where a little mount of 
Earth is raiſed, called in Latin Agger ; un- 
der it 15a narrow Room, to which a deſcent 
is made by Stairs: Here they prepare a 
Bed, and light up a Lamp, and provide a 
ſmall quantity of Viftuals, ſuch as Bread, 
Water in a Bottle, Milk and Oil ; that fo 
that Body, which had been conſecrated 
and devoted to the moſt divine and myſte- 
rious ſervice, might not be ſaid to periſh by 

a death ſo deteſtable as that of Famine. 
The party thus condemned, 1s carried to 
Execution through rhe Market-place in a 
Litter, wherein ſhe is covered and bound 
with Cords, fo that the voice of her cries 
and laments cannot be heard ; all People 
with. filence go out of the way as ſhe paſ- 
ſes, and ſuch as follow, accompany the Bier 
with ſolemn and tacite ſorrow ; and indeed 
ſuch is the ſadneſs which the City puts on 
on this occaſion, that there is'no ſpeRtacle 


of grief which appears of more — 
an 
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and general concernment than this. When 
they come to the place of Execution, the 


Officers looſe the Cords, and then the High 
Prieſt, lifting his, Hands ro Heaven, mur- 


 murs ſome certain Prayers to himſelf, then 


the Priſoner, being ſtill covered, is, brought 
forth, . and led down by the ſteps unto her 
Houle of darkneſs ; which being done,- the 
Prieſts retire, and. the Stairs being: drawn 


up, the Earth is preſſed and: crouded in un- 


J til the Vault is filled. -- And this was the 
J- puniſhment: of thoſe who brobe their Vow 
of Virginity, It is ſaid: alſo that Nama 
built the: Temple of Yea, which was in- 


tended for a conſervatory of the: Holy Fire, 


23n 


in an .orbicular form, to-repreſent perhaps - 


the Frame of the Univerſe, in' the centre 


of which- the Pythagoreans place the Ele- 


ment: of- Fire,. and give it the name of Ye- 
. fta and Unity : And yet they do nat hold 
that the Earth is immovable, or that it is fi- 


tuated in. the middle region of the Globe:;; 


| but: keeps-a: circular motion; about the: ſeat 


| of: Fire: Nor do they account-the Earth. a+ 


mongft- the chief or primary Elements; fol- 


lowing: the opinion of Plato, who, they 
 fay, in! his mature'and- Philoſophical Age, 


' held that the Earth .had a lateral poſition, © 


. for: that the middle or' centre was re- 


;\ ſerved for ſome more noble and refined 
. There 


Body. 
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There was yet a farther uſe of the High 
Prieſt, and that was to order the Proceſli- 
on at funeral Rites, according to the me- 
thod preſcribed by Numa, , who taught, that 
there was no uncleanneſs in the contact of 
dead Corpſes, but a part of the ſervice ow- 
ing to. the ſubterranean Gods : Amongſt 
-which they worſhipped the Goddeſs Lib;- 
tina as the chief of thoſe who preſided 0- 
ver the Ceremonies performed at Burials ; 
whether they meant hereby Perſephone, or 
(as ſome of the learned Romans will have 
it) Yeuus, for they, - not witheut good rea- 
ſon, attributed the beginning and end of 
Mans life to the fame original Cauſe and 
virtue of a Dicty. | | 
The regula- > Numaalſo preſcribed Rules for regula- 
mo! F*-ting the days of Mourning, according to 


neral Rites "al | 
and Cere- Certain times and ages. As for example, 


mics, a Child of three years, and: ſo upwards to . | 


ten, was to be mourned for, . for ſo many. 
months-as it was years old ; and the longeſt 
time of Mourning for any Perſon whatſo» 
ever Was not to exceed the term : of ten 
months: Which alſo was the time appoin- 
ted unto Widows to lament the loſs of their 
deceaſed 'Husbands : Before which. they 
could not without great indecency palſs 
unto ſecond Marriages ; but in caſe their 
incontinence was ſuch as could not admit 
ſo long an abſtinence from the —_— 

| | * Bed, 


= 
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Bed, they were then to ſacrifice a Cow with 
Calf for expiation of their fault. 

Numa alſo was Founder of ſeveral other 
Orders of Prieſts; two of which are wor- 
thy to be here mentioned, namely the 
Saliz and the Feciales, which, with other 
inſtances, are clear Proofs of the great de+ 
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votion and ſanity of this Perſon. Theſe Feciales, 


Peciales, whoſe name in my opinion is deri- 


n Order of 
Prieſts, 


ved from their Office, were the Arbitra- _ [1 
tors to whom' all Controverfies' were re-/?4 


ferred relating to War and Peace; for it 
was not allowable to take' up Arms until 
* they had declared'all hopes and expedients 
rejected which. tended to an accommodati- 
on ; by the word Peace, we mean a deter- 


mination of matters in diſpute by Law, and 


not by Violence or Force. The Romans 


commonly diſpatched the Feciales,* who. 


were properly Heralds, to thoſe who had 
offered them injury, requiring ſatisfaction 


and in cafe they made not reſtitution or 


Juſt returns, they then called the' Gods to 
witneſs againſt them and their Country, 
and fo denounced War : the ſenſe of the 
Pectales jn this caſe was of abſolute neceſ- 
ſity, for without their conſent it was nei- 
ther lawful for the Roman King, nor yet 


3. for the people to take up Arms; and from 


them the General took his rules concern- 
ing the juſtice of his cauſe, which being 


WM adjudged, 
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adjudged, and the War determined ; the 
next buſineſs was to deliberate of the man- 
nerand ways to manage and carry it on. It 1s 
believed, that the ſlaughter and deſtruQti- 
on which the Gauls made of. the Romans, 
was a juſt judgment on the City for neglect 
of this religious proceeding : for that | 
when a Foreign Nation beſieged the Clufi- 
nians, Fabius Ambuſtus was diſpatched to 


_ "their Camp with Propoſitions of Peace ; 
| but they returning a- rude and perempto- 


ry Anſwer thereunto, Fabius imagined that 
his Treaty was at an end, and that he had 
fully complied with the duty of his Embaſ- 
fie, and therefore raſhly engaging in a 
War, challenged, the: ſtouteſt and braveſt 
of the enemy to a ſingle Combat. It was 
the fortune of Fabius to kill his Adverfary 
and to take his ſpoils, which when the 
Gau/s underſtood, #®they ſent a Herald to 
Rome to: complain againſt - Fab;us,”. who, 
before a War was publiſhed, had, againſt 
the Law of. Nations, made a breach of 
the Peace, The matter being debated in 
the .Senate, the Feciales were of opinion, 
that Fab;us ought to be conſigned into the 
hands of the Gauls : but he, being pre-ad- 
viſed of this judgment, fled to the People, 
by whoſe protection and favour he was ſe- 
cured: on this' occaſion, the Gauls march- 
ed with their Army to Rome, where, ha- 

ving 
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ving taken the Capitol, they ſacked the 


| City. The particulars of all which are 


? at large related in the Hiſtory of Camil- 


bas. 


c 
bi 


| 


; 


Now the Original of the Salii is this : 


| In the eighth year of the reign of Numa, 


that terrible Peſtilence, whic 


was | pread 


| over all 7zaly, -did likewiſe miſerably infeſt 


the City of Rome, at which the Citizens 
being greatly affrighted, and deſpairing of 
health, were again comforted by the re- 


port of a brazen Target, which (they fay) 


fell from Heaven into the hands of Nama, 
and of which they relate ſtrange effeds, 


operated by -the virtue of this miraculous 


Buckler ; and that Numa having had con- 


ference with the NympIf Egerza, and ſome 
of the Muſes, he was aſſured, that that 
Target was ſent from Heaven for the cure 
and fafety of the City ; and that, becauſe 
on the conſervation thereof the common 
health and benefit depended, he was or- 
dered by them to make eleven others, fo 


like in all dimenſions and form to the ori- 


ginal ; that in caſe there ſhould be a deſign 
to ſteal it away, the true might not be di- 
ſtinguiſhed- or known from thoſe which . 
were counterfeited; by which means 
there would be more difficulty to defeat 
the counſels of Fate, or invert the order 
of divine Predeſtination : He farther de- 
ot clared, 
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clared, that he was commanded to conſe- 
crate that place and the Fields about it to 
the Muſes, where he had often entertained 
a free intercourſe and communication with 
them ; and that the Fountain which watered 
that Field ſhould be made ſacred and hallow- 
ed for the uſe of the Veſtal Virgins, who 
were to waſh and cleanſe the Penetralia of 
their Sanctuary with thoſe Holy - Waters. 
The truth hereof was ſpeedily verified by a 


miraculous ceſlation of the Peſtilence ; where-- 


upon Numa immediately delivered this Tar« 

get to the beſt Artiſts to have others made 

in a juſt likeneſs in all particulars thereunto 

but none was able to arrive unto a perfect 
ſimilitude in all undiſtinguiſhable reſpects, 

until at length one Yeturius Mamurius, an 

_ excellent Maſter, happily hit upon it, and 
made one ſo to repreſent the other in all re- 

ſpeRs, that Numa himſelf was at a ſtand, 

and could not diſtinguiſh the true from that 

which was counterteited. The. keeping of 

- Which Targets was committed to the charge 
ap of certain Prieſts which are called Salz ; 
Office of Who did not receive their name, as ſome 
the Sall. imagine, from one Salius, a certain Dan- 
cing-maſter, who was born at. Samothrace, 
or at Marntinea, who tavght the way of 
dancing in Arms; but rather from that 
Dance which the $Sa/;; themſelves uſe, when 


Y 
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in the Month of March they carry the fa- 


cred Targets through the City ; at which 
Proceſſion they are habited in a ſhort Caſ- 
ſock, girt with a broad Belt claſpd with 
braſs Buckles ; on their heads they wore a 
Copper Helmet, and ever and anon ſound- 
ed on the Targets with ſhort Cemyters: 
1n this manner they. proceeded with a nim» 
ble motion, and juſt meaſures of their 
Feet, and with ſuch handſome and vari- 


ous turns, as demonſtrated great ſtrength 


and apility of Body. Theſe Targets were 
called Ancylia from the faſhion of them ; 
for they were not made 1n a round or or- 
bicular form, but oval, and with certain 
folds or pleats cloſing ne over the other, 
they fitted the Elbow by their cubical Fi- 
gure, and thence were called Ancyl/a, trom 
«y wan, which ſignified a crooked ſhape. or 
from the cubit, which is from the Wriſt 
to the Elbow, and called in Greek «yy», 
on which they carry theſe Ancyl/ia. Fuba, 
who much affeted the Greek Tongue, 
draws many of his derivations from thence, 
and would haveit from <v#-Iy p22gs5, which 
ſignifies as much as ſent from above, or 
'. from @*«as, which 1s cure or medicine of 
Diſeaſes, or from auyuar Avas, Which 1s 4 
deliverance from great drineſs, or from 
v4,9;:05, which is an eſcape from great evils 
Wwheace it is that the Arhbenians called Car 

Y 4 | ſtop 
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flor and Pollux "Avexgs ; all which may 
ſerve to employ the curioſity of thoſe who 
have a fancy to Greek derivations, All 
the reward which Mamurius received for 
' this his Art, was to be mentioned and com- 

 memorated in the Verſes which the Saliz 

ſang, as they danced in their Arms through 

the City ; though ſome will have it that 

they did not fay Yeturius Mamurius, but 

Vetus Memoria, which is Ancient Remems- 
brance. 

Sa_  Aﬀer Numa had in this manner inſtitu- 

*fD:wotion ted theſe ſeveral Orders of Prieſts, he e- 

in Numa bis reEted a Royal Palace near the Temple of 

butzing 4 Veſta, called to this day Regium ; where 

j»yning to he ſpent the. moſt part of his time, in pre- 

manor ſcribing Rules for Divine Service, inſtruct- 

"=p ing the Prieſts, and with zeal and devoti- 
on attending in Perſon on the Offices of 
Religion. He built another Houſe upon 
the Mount Quirinalis; which place they 
ſhew to this Day. | In all publick Proceſſj- 
ons and ſolemn Prayers, Tipſtaves or 
Huſhers were ſent before to give notice to 

- the People that they ſhould forbear their 
work, and attend to the Divine Solemni- 
ty ; for they fay that the Pythagoreans did - 
not hold -it ſufficient reverence towards 
the Gods to: worſhip them in- a negligent 
manner, as when the religious Proceſſions 
did obviouſly occur, but obliged their 

| Scholars 


: , 
b 
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Scholars to go out from their Houſes, and 
with prepared Hearts . attend to Divine 


Supplications : So Nama in like manner de- Indifference 


creed, that his Citizens ſhould neither ſee 


} nor hear Divine matters mn a perfunQory ſne/; 
Z . manner, and with wandring thoughts, but 


lying aſide all diſtraQtions of mind, and 
cares of the World, ſhould apply and ele- 
vate their Meditations to Religion; and 
the ways and ſtreets ſhould be clear of noiſe 
or laments, or other incumbrances which 
mighr obſtru& or diſturb the ſolemniry 
and ferioufnefs of Devotion. Something 
of this Cuſtom remains at Rome to this day ; 
for when the Conſul begins to facrifice or 


+ officiate, they call out to the People, 


Hoc aze, -or attend to the work in hand, and 
is as much as with us, Let us Pray, where- 
by the Auditors then preſent were admoni- 
ſhed to compoſe and recolle@ their thoughts 
for Prayer: And as Pythagoras had certain 


7 Precepts and Sayings, ſuch as theſe : Thou 


ſhalt not make a Peck Meaſure thy ſeat to 
fit on. Thou ſhalt not ſtir the Fire with a 
Sword, When thou goeſt forwards, look not. © 


behind thee. When thou ſacrificeſs to the 


Celeſtial Gods, let it be with an odd number, 
and when to the Terreſtrial let it be with 
even. So likewiſe Numa delivered Other 
Sentences of an obſcure and abſtruſe mean- 
ing ; ſuch as theſe : Thou ſhalt not ſacrifice 

| 0 
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to the Gods an offering of Wine proceeding 


from a Vine which was never pruned. No 
Sacrifices ſhall be performed without Meal. 
Tſe a circular motion. in adoration of the 


Gods, and fit down when you have worſhipped. 


| Probable The two firſt Precepts-ſeem to denore, that = 


conjectures X . . 
of the fig- urbanity and a natural complaiſance with 


— f the World is a part of Religion; and as to 
ro” ny the turning - which the Worſhippers are to 
Divine uſe in divine adoration, it is to repreſent the 
Worſhip. orbicular motion of the World. But in my 
opinion, the meaning rather is, that he 
who comes to worſhip, enters the Temple 
with his face towards the Eaſt ; where, be- 
ing come up as high as the Chancel, he 
turns towards the Weſt, and then back a- 
gain to the Eaſt, perfeQing the whole office 
of his Prayers to that God who is Maker 
of the Univerſe ; unleſs perhaps this change 
of poſture may allude to the Agzyptian 
Wheels, which were Hieroglyphicks ot the 
inſtability of humane fortune, and that 


where God ſhould fix and eſtabliſh our lot | 


and condition, we ſhould there reſt conten- 
ted, and repoſe our ſelves with intire reſig- 
nation to the Divine pleaſure. They ſay 
alſo, that the ſitting quiet and in a repoſed 
poſture after worſhip did denote a conceſſi- 
on, or grant of the petitions they made, 
and was an aſſurance of everlaſting felicity 
1 the future life ; and: that this ſtill and ſe- 

dentery 
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dentary ceſſation from. work was the full 

ſtop or period of buſineſs already perfor- 

med ; from whence now deſigning to begin 

others, they were to ' preſent 'themſelves 

before the Gods, to obtain their bleſſings, 

and ſucceſs: on that which was to follow. 

And this form of Ceremony did very well 

ſute with. the preceding Do@trine, which 

taught that Men ought not to approach the 

Gods in a tranſitory way, and with di- 

ſtrated minds, but, laying aſide all world- 

ly cares and wandring fancies, ſhould then 

only pray when their thoughts are poſſeſ- 

ſed with Divine Meditation. By ſuch 

Diſcipline as this, recommended by the - 

conſtant practice 'and example of the Le- 

giflatour, the City did fo. inſenfibly paſs 

into. a religious temper and frame of De- 

. votion, and ſtood in that awe and reve- , 

rence of the Vertue of Nama, that they re- 

ceived and believed with an undoubted af- 

ſurance, whatſoever he delivered, though - 

never ſo fabulous, his authority being ſuffi- 

cient to make the greateſt abſurdities and 

impoſſibilities to paſs for matters and points. 

of Faith. ——_ 
There goes a ſtory, That he once invited — 

a great number of Citizens to an Enter- 'ims of 

 rainment, at which the Diſhes in which june 

the Meat was ferved were very homely mitri'y 

and plain, and. the Commons ſhort, - _ the 

_” 
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the Meat ill dreſſed : the Gueſts being (ate, 
he began to tell them, that the Goddeſs 
which was his familiar Spirit, and always 
converſant with him, was then at that 
time preſent, when on a ſudden the Room 
was furniſhed with all forts of precious 
Pogs and Diſhes, and the mean Fare con- 
verted into a moſt magnificent Feaſt, a» 
dorned with all forts of the moſt delicious 
Viands, But the Dialogue which is repor- 
ted to have paſſed between him and Fupi- 
ter, ſurpaſſes all the fabulous Legends that 
were ever invented. +» They fay, that be- 
fore Mount Aventine was inhabited or in- 
cloſed within the Walls of the City, that 
two Demi-gods, which were Picus and 
Faunus, did uſually frequent the Foun- 
tains and cloſe ſhades of that place ; which 


+ ſome will have-to be two Satyrs of the 


Titanian Race; who being expert in the 
faculty of Phyſick, and dexterous in leger- 
demain and magical Spells, like the Datty/z 
of Mount /Ja,- made a Journey through all 
the parts of /taly, Numa contriving one 
day to ſurprize theſe Demi-gods, mingled 
the Waters of the Fountain, of which they 
did uſually drink, with Wine and Honey, 
which ſo pleaſed thefe liquoriſh Deities, 
that he eaſily enſnared and took them ; but 
then they changed themſelves into many 
various forms and ſhapes, intending, a 

der 
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der horrid and unknown tranſmutations, 
to make their eſcape : but, finding them- 
ſelves entrapped in inextricable toils, and. 


” in no poſlibility to get free, revealed unto 


| 


] 


2 him many ſecrets and future events ; and 


particularly a charm againſt Thunder and 


] Lightning, which they compoſed of Oni- 
J ons and Hair, and the Bones of a Fiſh: but 
7 ſome deny, and fay, that theſe Demi-gods 


did not diſcover the ſecret of this Charm. 
to Numa; but that, they, by the force of 
their Magick Art and Spells, had conſtrain- 
ed Fove himſelf to. deſcend from Heaven to 
ſatisfie the demands of Nama, and that he 
then, in an angry manner anſwering his en- 


} Tiries, told him, that if he would charm, 
c 


e Thunder and Lightning, he muſt do 
it with Heads: How, ſaid Numa, with the. ' 
Heads of Onions? No, reply'd Jupiter, of 
Men. But Numg, willing to divert the, 
cruelty of this Receipt, turned it another 
way, ſaying, Your meaning is, the Hairs 
of Mens Heads ; No, reply'd ' F«piter, of 
living Men: then Numa, being inſtructed; 
by the Goddeſs Egeria, ſeemed to miſtake, 
and fay, How !. with the Banes of the Fiſh 
Mzna ? which, being, the three ingredients 
that compoſe the Charm, ſo operated on 
Jupiter, that he returned again to Heaven, 
pacified and well pleaſed. - This place was 
ever, afterwards. called Eliciam, or - 1licium, 

from 
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from the Greek word !Aews, which ſigni» 
fies propitions or merciful ; and in this 
manner this-Magick Spell was effeed. 


The peple Such was the ſuperſtitious humour of 


of Rome 
generally 


that Age, which the example of the Prince - 


mclind rohad wrought in the minds of the Vulgar, 


ſuperſtition 


in Numa's 


Telgn, 


that nothing was ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
in Religion: which gain'd not belief ;. and 
Nama himſelf was faid to have been poſleſ- 
ſed with ſuch a confidence and fiducial truſt 
in the Gods, that when it was told- him, 
that the Enemy was near at hand, he ſmi- 
lingly anſwered, That he feared them wor, 
let them come at their peril, for he was then 
ſacrificing to the Gods. 1t was he alſo that 
built the Temples of Faith; and Zerminas ; 
and taught the Romans ſuch reſpeR, to 
Faith, that it was the greateſt Oath, and 
the moſt obligatory that they could ſwear ; 


and to the God Terminw they offer unto 


this day 'the Blood of. Beaſts, both in pub- 
lick and private Sacrifices, upon the bor- 
ders and Stone marks of their Land : 
though anciently thoſe Sacrifices were ſo- 
lemnized without Blood, it being the Pre- 
cept and Doqrine of Numa to' offer no«. 
thing to the God 7erminus, but what was 
pure and free of bloody cruelty ; for that 
he, whoſe incumbence it was to fix boun- 
daries, was thereby conſtituted an Arbiter 
of Peace and Juſtice, puniſhing thoſe who 

removed 


-S to the Juriſdition of Romg; for Romulus 


ma afterwards divided amongſt the indi- 
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removed their Neighbours Land-mark, or 
invaded his right. lt is very clear, that 
it was this Kiog who firſt preſcribed bounds 


would have betrayed his own cauſe, and 
plainly diſcovered how much he had en- 
croached on his Neighbours Lands, had he 
ever ſet limits to his own ; which as they 
are fences and- curbs againſt arbitrary in- 
vaſions, to thoſe who obſerve them, fo 
they ſerve tor evidences to arile in judg- 
ment. againſt thoſe, who break over and 
violate the borders' with which they are 
circumſcribed. The truth is, the portion 
of Lands which the Romans polleſſed at the 
beginning, was very narrow, until Roma- 
lus by War enlarged them ; and which Nu- 


gent Commonalty, that he might ward 

them againſt violent neceſſity, which al- 

ways puts Men upon injurious defigns and 

ſhifts, and that by placing them in Farms, Gnd _—_ 
he might accuſtom'them to a defire of pro- advancer 
perty, and a regular way of-living ; for as #«ban- 
there is nothing that ſo reconciles the*” 
Minds 'of Men to Peace, as Husbandry and 

a Country life, to it makes them abhor all 
violence, and gives them courage and re- 
ſolution ro deiend their ſowed Lands and 
Paſtures from the encroachment of - their: 
Neighbours. Wherefore Numa, that he 
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might take and! amuſe the Hearts of his Ci- 


- 
i 
- 
- 
A 
. 
* 


"ys 
{3 
[3 : 


tizens with Agriculture or Husbandry, 


which is. an employment that rather be- 
gets civility and a-peaceable temper than 
great opulency and: riches, he divided all 
the Lands into ſeveral parcels, to which he 
gave the name of Pagus or Borough, and 
over every. one of them he ordained a 
Chief or Arbitrator in- judicial cauſes; and 
taking a delight ſometimes to ſurvey his 


Colonies in Perſon, he made judgment of 


every. Man's inclinations, and manners, by 
his induſtry, and the improvements he had 
made, of .which being: witneſs himſelf, he 
preferred thoſe to; honours and authority: 
who had merited meſt ; and: on: the con- 
trary reproached the ſluggiſhneſs of ſuch, 


He firſt di who had- given themſelves over to. a care» 


vided the 1e(S and a negligent life. But above all, 
_ Cirizensin- which was a principal point of his Politicks, 


ro diſtin? he divided the People into ſeveral Compa- 
ompanies. *. | : , 
* *mies: For as the City did: conſiſt, or rather 
was diſtinguiſhed ( as we have faid. ) by 
two ſorts of. Tribes, from whence dange- 
rous Factions, Tumults and Seditions did 
ariſe; he contrived to caſt them. into di 
vers. ſmall Moulds and Models: For-as hard 
and diſſenting, Bodies are not eaſily incor» 


porated, fo, long as they remain in their 


groſs bulk, bur being beaten into a powder, 


or melted into. ſmall Atoms, are often ce- 
mented 
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' People, being ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed 
' into ſmall diviſions, were afterwards with 


mented and conſolidated into one; fo this 


leſs difficulty united into one body : Where- 


| fore diſtinguiſhing the whole City by their 
' ſeveral Arts and Profeſſions, he formed 


! the Companies of Muſicians, Goldfmiths, 
' Maſons, Dyers, Taylors, Skinners, Braſiers, 


and Potters; and all other Handy-crafts 
Men he compoſed and reduced into a ſingle 
Company appointing unto every one their 
reſpeQive Halls, Courts and other Privi- 


| leges belonging to their Socteties, which 


they held by the Charters received from 
this Prince. In this manner all faious di- 
ſtinRions began to ceaſe in the City ; there 
being no Perſon farther eſteemed under the 
notion of - a Sabine, a Roman, or a Tatian, 
but all were comprehended under the gene- 
ral denomination of a Citizen of Romulus ; 
whereby all other terms growing out of 
uſe and faſhion, the national animoſities 
reconciled of themſelves, and all difſolved 
into the common tye and relation of a Ro- 
man Citizen. 

He is alſo much to be commended for 
the repeal, or rather amendment of that 
Law, which gives power to Fathers to ſell 
their. Children ; for he exempted ſuch as 
were Married from that ſubjection, condt- 
tionally that they had match'd themſelves 

| with 
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with the liking and conſent of their Parents : © 

for'it ſeemed a very hard and unjuſt thing, * 
thata Woman,who had given her felt in Mar- 
riagetoa Man whom ſhe judged free, ſhould 
afterwards find her ſelf betrayed and caſt a- 

way upon a Husband that was a Servant. 

He attempted alſo to draw a Scheme of 
”= "eu'«-rhe Heavens, and thereunto conform a Ka- 
zear infl;. lender.and Ephemerides of the Year, which 
tuted by though it was not perie, yet it was not al- 
Numa. together without ſome learned ConjeQures, 
and ſuch as reduced the account of the 
Year to {ome tolergble regulation : For du- 
ring the reign of Romulus, their Months 
had -no certain or-equal.term; for ſome of: 
them contained 20 Days, others 35, others 
more ; the which errour proceeded from 
want of a true- knowledge ofthe different 
motions of the Sun and Moon; . only they 
kept-to this account, that the whole courſe 
of the Year contained 360 Days. Numa 
alſo farther obſerving, that. there was ele- 
ven Days difference between the Lunary 
and the Solary Year : For that the Moon 
compleated her Anniverſary courſe in 354 
Days, and the - Sun in 365; to remedy 
which inequality, he doubled the eleven 
Days, and-after every two Year. added an 
ioterſtitial to follow the Month of Februa- 
ry, which the Romans called the Month of 
Mercidinus ; but this account hath _ 
at 
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” that time received a_ better amendment. 
' He allo altered the order of the Months ; 
' for March, which was reckoned the firſt ; 
he put into the third place ; and Famuary, 
which was the eleventh, he made the firſt ; 
and February, which was the twelfth and 
laſt to be the ſecond. Some will have ir, 
\ thar it was Numa alſo which added the 
two Months of Famuary and February : for 


443 
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+ In the beginning, when men were 1gno- ,,,p;14,y 
: rant and barbarous, they compoſed a Year compurati- 


of ten Months : the Arcadtavs in Greece 
' had only four, in Arcania they accounted 

by ſix : and the Agyptians had at firſt but 
| one Month, which afterwards they divi- 
. ded into four, according to the ſeaſons of 
the Year: which Country of Agypr, 
though it ſeem new to us, is Yet inhabited 
by an ancient People ; for if we may be- 
+ lieve their Chronicles (unleſs they account 
' Months for Years; their. Genealogies are 
' deduced from great antiquity.., And that 
the Romans at firſt comprehended the whole 
Year within ten, and not tweive Months, 
plainly appears by the name of December, 
which ſignifies the tenth Month, and is the 
laſt in order : and that March was the firſt 
' 18. likewiſe evident, for that the fifth 


| Month after it was called Quzizti/zs, and 
the' ſixth Sexti/is, and fo the reſt ; fo thar 
if January and Febraary had in this account 

L 2 
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- fl preceeded March, Quintilis had been pur 

| | 10 the ſeventh place, and ſo called Septem. 

ber. It is alfo very probable, that this firſt 

it Month was dedicated by Romulus to Mars; 

| the ſecond to Yenus, called April, from the 
& . | Greek word Aphbrodites; which the Wo- 

 ; men ſolemnize in honour of that Goddeſs, 

Fs adorning theit heads on the Kalends, or 

| þ firſt days of it, with Myrtle Garlands, 

| i But others will not allow of the derivati- 

|. on of this word from Aphrodites, but ra- 

ther deduce it from -the word Aperzo, 

| which in Latin ſignifies, to open, becauſe 

| ] | that this Month is in the high Spring, 
EN: when all Buds and Flowers open and dif 

= cloſe themſelves : The next is called May, 

| from Maia the Mother of Mercury, to 

| bt whom this Month was made ſacred : then 

Tune follows, fo called from Juventus, or 

| youthfulneſs of the Year, which is then 

E | warm, and gay, and in its juvenile ſeaſon. 

To the other Months alſo they gave deno- 

minations according to their order, ſo the 

fiſth was called Quintz/is, Sextilis the fixth, 

and fo the reſt September, Oftober, Novem- 

ber, and December : Afterwards Ceſar, when 

T ' the had overcome Pompey, changed the 

name of the Month Quinti/is to that of 

Fulius, which we call July; as alſo that of 

Sextilis was changed into Auguſtus, which 


was a ſirname to the Succeſſour of C2/ar. 
Domitian 


"08 
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Domitian alſo in imitation hereof gave the 
two other following Months the Names of 
Garmanicus and Domitianxs, but, he being 
ſlain, they recovered their ancient deno- 
minations of September and Oftober ; but 


the two laſt have ever reſerved their names. 


withour any alteration. The Months 
which were added, and tranſpoſed in their 
order by Numa was February, which de- 
duces its name from Februo, ſignifying a 
purification by Sacrifice ; for when they of- 
fered Plants, and celebrated the Feaſt of La- 
ercalia, in which many Ceremonies agree 
with the Solemnities uſed at the Luſtrations 
or cleanſing days: but Fanuary was ſo called 
from Fanus, and a precedency of order 
given to it by Nama before March, which 
was dedicated to the God Mars ; intima- 
ting in my opinion thereby, that the Arts 
and civil ſtudies of Peace are to be pre- 
ferr:d before warlike or martial imploy- 
ments. For this Favus, whether he were 
a Dzmon, or Demi-god, or a King, was 
certainly a great Politician ond lover of Arts 
and Sciences, whereby he transformed the 


- incult natures of Men into a gentle and civil 


diſpoſition ; for which reaſon they figure 
him with two Faces, beholding at the 


| ſame time both ſtates and conſtitutions of 
' humane kind. His Temple at Rome hath 


two Gates, which they cail the Gates of 
& 1 Mars ; 


% 
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| Mars ; becauſe they ſtand open in the 
| time of War, and ſhut in the- times of 
+ Peace, © of which latter there was very ſel- 
i dom an example; for when the Roman 
| Empire was enlarged and extended to its 
utmoſt bounds, it was ſo encompaſſed with 
barbarovs Nations and Enemies, that it 
was ſeldom or never at Peace: Only in the 
time of Augsſtus Ceſar, aſter he had over- 
come Anthony, that Temple was thut : As 
likewiſe not many years before, when 
Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlius were 
Confuls; but then it continued not ſo 
7%. Git 100g, before that Wars breaking out, the 
of Janus's Gates of Fanus were again opened : But .: 
Temple ne- Quring the Reign of Nama, which con- 3 
Naw, tinued for the ſpace of forty three years, | 
Reign, thoſe Gates were ever ſhut, their being a 
profound quiet without the noiſe or clat- | 
' tering of Arms: For not only the People 
bi of Rome were animated with' a ſpirit of 7 
j! peace, which they enjoyed under the juſt 
© |. rocecdings of a pacifick Prince ; but even 
I} the neighbouring Cities, as if they had *' 
been inſpired with the ſame inclinations, 
breathed nothing, but a falubrious and gen- 
tle air of mutual friendſhip, and amicable 3 


. 
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Majpy ve- 


| fl, Correſpondence ; and being raviſned with \ 
Peace, the delights which Juſtice and Peace pro» 1 
duce, every one apply'd himfelf ro the * 
management of his Lands and Farm, to 
- the 
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the education of his Children, and wor- 
ſhip of the Gods: Feſtival Days, and 
Sports, - and . Banquets were the common 
divertiſements ; and Families entertained 
and treated their acquaintance and friends 
in ſuch a free and open manner, that all 
Traly ſecurely converſed with each other 


} without fear or jealoufies, or deſigns, be- 


ing all poſſeſſed with that Divine Spirit of 
Love and Charity, which flowed from 
Numa as from a Fountain of Wiſdom and 
Equity : SO that the Hyperbolies, which 
the Poets of thoſe Days uſed, and the 
flights which are allowable in Verſe, were 
flat, and not able to reach with their 
higheſt expreſſions the happineſs of thoſe 
days; 


When Spears, and Swords, and direful 
Arms of War 

Were laid afide, and ruſtied in their 
places ; 

No Trumpet ſounds alarmd the publick 
peace ; | 


But all ſecarely ſlept —— 


For during the whole Reign - of Numa, 
there was neither War, nor Sedition, nor 
Plots deſigned againſt the State, nor did 
any Faction prevail,” or the ambition and 
emulation of great Men attempt upon the 
L 4 Govern- 
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Government: For indeed Men ſo reveren- 


ced his Vertue, and ſtood in ſuch awe of 
his Perſon, which, they believed, was 
_ by a particu'ar care of Divine 

rovidence, that they deſpaired of all ſuc- 
ceſs in their ſiniſter intentions : And then 
that happy Fortune, which always attends 
the life of Men who are pure and innccent, 
beſtowed a general eſteem and good re- 
putation on him; and verified that ſaying 
of Plato, which ſome Apes after he deli- 
vered in relation to the happineſs of a 
well formed Common-wealth : For, faith he, 
when the Royal Power, by Gods Grace, 
meets with a mind and ſpirit addiQted to 
Philoſophy, there Vice is ſubcued and 
made inferiour to Vertue: No Man is real- 
ly bleſſed but he that is wiſe; and happy 
are his Auditors, who can hear and re- 
ceive thoſe words which flow from his 
mouth : There 'is.no need of compulſion 


4 vertwis oy menaces to ſubjet the multitude, for 


example 


mot conſp; that luſtre of vertue which thines bright 
cuzuc and jn; the good 'exa mple of a Governour, in- 
n+ " vites and inclines them to wiſdom, and in- 


8 Ponce. 


ſenſibly leads them to an innocent and hap- 
py life, which being conducted by friend- 
ſhip and concord, and ſupported on each 
ſide with temperance and juſtice, 1s of long 
and laſting conticuance ; and werthy is,that 
Prince of all rule and dcminien, who 

> makes 
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makes it his buſineſs to lead his Subjes 
into ſuch a ſtate of felicity. This was the 
care of Numa, and to this end did all his 
actions tend. 

As to his Children and Wives, there is a 
diverſity of reports by ſeveral Authors : 
ſome will havegit that he never had any 
other Wife than 7Tatia, nor more Children 
than one Daughter called Pompilia : Others 
will have it that he left four Sons, name» 
ly Pompo, Pinus, Calpus and Mamercus, &- 
very one of which had iſſue, and from 
them deſcended the noble and illuſtrious 
Families of Pomponi, Pinari, Calpurni and 
Mamerci, to which for diſtinQion ſake was 
added the ſirname. of Royal. But there 
is a third fort of Writers, which fay that 
theſe Pedigrees are but a piece of flattery 
uſed by the Helalds, who, to incur fayour 
with theſe great Families, deduced their 
Genealogies from this ancient Lineage ; and 
that Pompilia was not the Daughter of 
Tatia, but born of Lucretia, to whom he 
was Married after he came to his Kingdom : 
Howſoever all of them agree in Opinion, 
that ſhe was Married to the Son of that 
Martius who perſwaded him to accept ths 
Government, and accompanied him to 
Rome, where, as a ſignal of honour, he 
was choſen into the Senate ; and after the 
Death of Nama, ſtanding in competition 

with 
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with Tullus FHoſtilius for the Kingdom, and | 


being diſappointed of the EleQtion, in high 
diſcontent killed himſelf : Howſoever his 
Son Martius, who had married Pomplta, 


reſiding at Rome, was the Father of Ancus 
Martins, who ſucceeded 7ullus Flotilius in 


the Kingdom, and was bug five years of 


age when Numa died, 


honourable Years, and then (as Piſo writes) was not 
Interment. taken out of the world by a ſudden or a- 


cute Difeaſe, but by a chronical Diſtem- 
per, by which he lingred long, and at laſt 
expired. At his Funerals all the Glories of 
his Lite were conſummate ; for the kind 
People, and his friendly Companions, met 
to honour and grace the Rites of his In- 
terment with Garlands and contributions 
from the publick : the Senatours carried 
the Bier on which his Corps was laid, and 
the Prieſts followed and accompanied the 
folema Proceſſion ; the remainder of this 
doleful pomp was compoſed of Women 
and Children, who lamented with ſuch 
tears and ſighs, as if they had bewailed the 
death or loſs of a deareſt relation taken a- 
way in the flower of his age, and not of 
an old and out-worn King. It 1s faid that 
his body, by his particular command, was 
not burnt, but that he ordered two ſtone 
Coffins to be made, in one of which he ap- 

pointed 
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Numa lived ſomething above eighty 
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inted his Body to be laid, and the other 


gh 'to be a Repoſitory for his ſacred Books and 
his | Writings, and both of them to be buried 
a, | under the Hill Faziculum ; thereby imita- 
rus | ting the Legiſlators of Greece, who, ha- 
in } ving wrote their Laws in Tables, which 
of * they called Cirbas, did ſo long inculcate 
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' the contents of them, whulſt they lived, 
' into the minds and hearts of their Prieſts, 


till their underſtandings became living 
Libraries of thoſe ſacred Volumes; it be- 


ters. For this very reaſon, they fay, the 


Pythagoreans forbad that their Precepts or fanation by 
Concluſions ſhould be committed to Paper, '** Greci- 


but rather conſerved in the living Memo- 
ries of thoſe who were worthy to receive 
their Derines; and if perchance any of 
their abſtruſe notions or perplexed cares, 
ſuch as were their poſitions in Geometry, 
were made known, or revcaled to an im- 
pure Perſon, unworthy to receive ſuch 
my ſterics, they preſently imagined that the 
Gods threatned puniſhment for ſuch pro- 
fanation z which was not to be cxpiated 
but by :Sword and Peſtilence, or other 
Jacgments of the Gods. Wherefore ha- 
ving theſe feveral inſtances concurring to 
render the Lives of Numa and Pythagoras 
ppreeable, we m+y eaſily pardon thoſe 
| who 


» X To commit 
ing eſteemed a prophanation of fuch myſte-;, ,,;ring 


ries to commit their ſecrets unto dead Let- Divine 


who make a compariſon between their 
temparament of Soul and Manners of li- 
ving, believing that there was an inti- 
mate familiarity and converſation between 
mA | 

Valerius Antias writes that the Books 
which were buried in the aforeſaid Cheſts 
or Coffins of Stone were twelve Volumes 
of holy Writ, and twelve others in Greek 
containing rhe Wiſdom and Philoſophy of 
the Greciaus: and that about four hun- 
dred years afterwards, when P. Cornelius 
and M. Bebius were Conſuls, there hap- 
pening a great inundation of Water, which 
with a violent Torrent carrying away the 
Cheſts of Stone, overturned them and 
diſplaced their Covers, ſo that being open- 
ed, one of them appeared empty without 
the Skeleton or Reliques of any humane 
Body ; in the other were the Books before- 
mentioned, ſtill remaining entire, and not 
much worn out with time - which when 
the Pretor Petilius had read and peruſed, 
he made Oath in the Senate, that in his O- 
pinion, it was not fit for thoſe Books to- 
be divulged, or made publick to the Peo- 
ple; whereupon the Edition of them was 
ſuppreſſed, and all the Volumes by com- 
mand carried to the . Marketi-place, and 


there burnt. 


Such 
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Vol. I. of NUMA. 
Such is the fortune of good Men, that 
their Vertue ſurvives their Bodies, and that 
the envy and emulation which evil Men 
conceive againſt them is ſoon extinguiſhed ; 
but their reputation and glory is immortal, 
and ſhines with more ſplendor after their 
death, than inthe time when they were li- 
ving and converſant in the World : and as 
to Numa, the actions of the ſucceedin 
Kings ſerved as ſo many Foils to ſet off 
the brightneſs of his majefick Vertues : 
for after him there were five Kings, the 
laſt of which was made an exile, being de- 
poſed from his Crown : Of the other four, 
three were by Treaſon aſlaſſinated and 
murthered ; the other, who was 7ullus Ho» 
ftillius, that immediately ſucceeded Numa, 
whilſt he derided his vertues, and eſpeci- 
ally his devotion and religious worſhip, 
reproached his memory, as a cowardly and 
mean ſpirited Prince ; and, diverting the 
minds of the People from their peaceable 
and honeſt courſe of life, to wars and de» 
predations, was himſelf ſurprized by an a- 
cute and tormenting Diſeaſe ; which cau- 
ſed him to change his mind and call upon 
the Gods ; but it was accompanied with 


ſuch ſuperſtition and vain imaginations, verſity im- 
as was much differing from the true Ple- 
ty and Religion of Numa: and, becauſe 


he infeed others with the contagion 


of 
his 


plore the 
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the Gods, as is faid, were 
angry, and revenged their own diſhonour 
by a Thunder-bolt which ſtruck him 


dead. 
THE 
COMPARISON 
OF, 


NUMA with LYC URGHIS. 


 FaAving thus finiſhed the Lives of Ly- 
curgus and Numa ; we ſhall now 
(though the work be difficult) compare 
their ations in that manner together, ſo 
as cafily to diſcern wherein they differed, 
and wherein they agreed. It is apparent 
that they were very agreeable in the aRi- 
ons of their Lives, their Moderation, their 
Religion, their civil Arts and political Go» 
vernment were alike ; and both. infinua- 
ted a belief in the People, that they deri- 
ved their Laws and Conſtitutions from the 
Gods: yet in their peculiar manner of 
managing theſe Excellencies, there were 
many Circumſtances which made a dre 
ty: 
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ſity : For firſt, Numa accepted the King- 


dom being offered, - but Lycurgas reſigned 
ir; the one from a private Perſon and a 


ſtranger was created King, the other from curgus nd 


! the condition and publick Character of a 
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Prince deſcended to the ſtate of a private 
Perſon. It was glorious to poſleſs a 
Throne in Righteouſneſs and Judgment ; 
and great bravery on the other ſide to pre- 
fer Juſtice before a Kingdom : The fame 
vertue which made the one appear worthy 
of Regal power, exalted the other to a 
degree of ſo much Eminence, that it 
ſeemed a condeſcention in him to ſtoop 
unto a Crown : Laſtly, as Muſicians tune 
their Harps according to their Note; fo 
the one let down the high flown ſpirits of 
the People at Rome to a lower Key, as the 
other ſcrewed them- vp at Sparta to a 
higher Note, which were failen flat by 
diſſoluteneſs and riot. For it was not ſo 
much the buſineſs and care of Lycurgus to 
reaſon his Citizens into peace, or to per- 
{wade them to put off their Armour, or 
ungird their Swords; as it was to mode- 
rate their Love to Go'd or Silver, or the 
profuleneſs of their Tables, or to abate 
their. extravagancies in rich Clothes and 
Furniture : Nor was it neceſſary to preach 
unto them, that, laying aſide their Arms, 
they ſhould obſerve the Feſtivals, and fa- 
 crifice 
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crifice to the Gods ; but rather, that, mo- 
derating the affluence of their Tables and 
exceſs of diet, they ſhould become tempe- 
rate and abſtemious, and employ their © 
time in laborious and martial Exerciſes - So © 
that the one moulded his Citizens into © 
what humour he pleaſed, by a gentle and 
ſoft way of argument ; the other with 
danger and hazard of his Perſon, ſcarce 
worked upon the affeRtions of a diſſolute 
People. It is certain, that Nama was natural- 
ly endued with a more gentle and obliging 
way, which mollified the harſh diſpoſition 
of his People, and made them tradable 
and lovers of juſtice : But Lycurgus was 
more rigid, and (ſince we muſt mention it) 
we cannot excuſe his ſeverity againſt the 
Totes, or term it other than a cruel action ; 
and in the ſum of all conclude, that Nu- 
ma was far the more moderate and plauſible 
Legiſlatour ; granting even to Servants a 
Licence to fit at Meat with their Maſters 
at the Feaſt of Saturn, that ſo they alſo 
might have ſome taſte and reliſh of the 


ulzence ro (weetneſs of liberty, Some will have it 
/laves va- that this Cuſtom was introduced by Numa 
on this juſt reaſon, that becauſe the Ser- 
vants were inſtrumental in cultivating the - 
Grounds and gathering the Fruits which 
the Earth produced, there ſhould be a 
time appointed when they might _— 

rac 


zouſly in- 
igrpreted, 
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the fruits of their labours, in a more free 
and delightful manner : Others will / have 
itto be in remembrance of that Age. of 
Saturn, when there was no diſtinion ' be- 
tween the Eord-and the Servant ; bur all 
lived as Kindred and Relations in a parity 
and condition of Equality. : 'In- ſhort, - 4t 
ſeems that: both. aimed at the ſame. deſign 
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and intent, which was to! compoſe and'un> - 


cline their People, to modeſty'and-frugalt> 
ty; but as to' their other: Vervues; the one 
availed himfetft moſt on Fortitade, and the 


other on Juflice: Unleſs we will attribute © 


their different ways: to. the different” tem+ 
peraments of -their People 3: for Numa did 
not out of cowardiſe or. fear atte& Peace, 
but becauſe he would not be guilty: of 
thoſe injuries which are the: neceſlary con» 
ſequences of War: Nor'did 'Eycwgus, out 
of a principle of violence and\ fury, - pro- 
mote and excite/a fpirit of! War in his Peo- 
ple, but rather.encouraged: the art of War, 
and inclined/their nunds,:: wiich were fofr 
and enervated by -Luxury,. to martial Ex- 
erciſes ; that - fo they might» be the better 


prepared to repel injuries, 'and refiſt them». 


vaſions of their: Enennes.:: In this manner 
both - having'' occafion tor:operate on theit 
Citizens, -and: make .a change: and alterath- 
on in their kamours and manners, the one 
cut-off theiſuperfluities and excelles, whilſt 

A3 the 
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the other ſupplied the defects of that which 


was wanting. | 

' The frame of Nama's Politicks did moſt 
ſute with the conſtitution of a Common- 
wealth, and more reſpe&ed the humour of 


a \ popular Government ; for having ran» 


ged his People into ſeveral Companies, ſuch 
as Goldſmiths, Muſicians, Shoe-makers, 


Numa ftu- and other Handicraft Trades, he cheriſh- 


dious of 


Trade, Ly- 


curgus of 
martial 


Diſcipline, 


ed them and gave them Privileges by their 


Charters :. But: the Government of Lycur- © 
gus was more Ariſtocratical, conferring the 


greateſt Authority on' the . Nobility, and 
leaving the profeſſion. of mechanical Arts 
and Trades, - to be the employment only 
of Strangers, and of the low and: baſer 
Commonalty. The ' Citizens he. allowed 
only to manage the Spear and- Buckler ; 
Becauſe that: being the Miniſters and Ser+ 


vants of Mars; they had no great necd of | 


knowledge .or literature more. than to ob- 
ferve the words'.of command;:- and obey 
their Leaders, ,intending by. their diſcipline 
of, War to enable them to 'defend them- 
ſelves and offend their Enemy : For to Men 


' that were really made Free - and become 


Gentlemen, all trade and traffick was for- 
bidden ; and. the gainful and- pecuniary 
Arts, and the care: of Proviſions and pre» 
paring Suppers and Banquets, made the 
ufineſs only of: Servants, or of the Zotex. 
a; | = But 
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But Nzma made none of theſe diſtinions, 
only he took care that men grew not rich 
by Spoils or. Prizes taken in the War, all 
other profits and acquiſitions being allow- 
able by. the Law, and not diſhonourable 
in the eſteem of the World: 'nor did he 
endeavour to level Mens Eſtates, or reduce 
them to an equality, but gave every Man 
a liberty to amaſs Wealth, and grow as 
rich as he was able ; but rook no care to 
provide againſt poverty, which by the ad- 
ditions of poor people, which flocked to 
the City, increaſed daily. ' In” the begin- 
ing of all, he ought to have! ſuppreſſed or 
diſcountenanced covetouſneſs, ' whilſt there 
was no great diſparity in the eſtates ' of 
men, and : whilſt the balance was equal ; 
and, after the example of: Lycurgus, have 
obviated thoſe many and great miſchiefs 
which proceeded from avarice, as the foun- 
tain and original of them all : and yet Ly- 
ourgus is not to'be blamed for eſtabliſhing 
the Agrarian Law, which was a dividing of 
Lands among(t the People, nor was Numa 
to: be reproved for not admitting ſuch Law 
or Cuſtom in his juriſdition : becauſe e- 
quality was the Baſis. and foundation of 
his Commonwealth, but the cafe of Numa 
was far different ; for the diviſion of Lands 
having - been formerly admitted and made, 
the taking them away or altering mens Pro- 
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perties in them, could not have -been per- 
formed without-the troubles and - dangers 
which follow ſuch innovations. 

Now as to Marriages, and the regular 
. _ , Way of increafing the World, they both 
Their 6if-- agreed on ſuch political Conſtitutions as 
and conſli- ſhould clear the mind of Husbands from all 
rn! torment of jealouſie, and yet their Cu- 
chiefly 5: ſtoms and Laws herein were diverſly qua- 
fien'd ro Jified. For.-when a Roman thought himſelf 


prevent 


7::/::6;, £© have a ſufficient provifion of Children, 


in caſe his Neighbour who had none, 
ſhould come and defire him to accommo- 
date him with his Wife, that be alſo might 
have the benefit of Iſſue from his fruitful 
Woman ; he had a Lawful Power to lend 
her to him who defired her, either for a 
certain time, or elſe to looſe the bonds of 
Marriage, and confign her into the hands 
of her Paramour for ever. But the Laco- 
ian had another rule, for it was allowable 
for him to afford the uſe of his Wife to 
. any other that deſired to have Children by 


her, and yet ſtill to keep her in his Houſe, 


and retain 'the bond 'and conditions of 
Marriage in the fame force and vertue as 
* before: nay many Husbands (as we have 
ſaid) would often invite men of handſome 
Features and comely Bodies to their Hou- 
ſes, in hopes of Children of the like ſhapes 
and beauty, which they adopted and ac- 
| knowledged 
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knowledged for their own. What diffe- 
rence was there then between theſe ſeve- 
ral Cuſtoms ; unleſs it be this, That the 
free uſe which the Laconians indulged of 
their Women, was a remedy againſt the 
humour of jealouſie, which often affects 
Men with ſuch torment of mind, that their 


\ days conſume in ſorrow and diſquiet : the 


other of the Romans conſerved fome re- 
ſpe for the modeſty of Women, and the 
ſacredneſs of Marriage, - not enduring 4 
community of Wives in the ſame Houſe, 
nor a transferring of the right of them to 
another, unleſs the matrimonial Knot were 
firſt diſſolved. Moreover the Conſtitutions 
of Numa as to Virgins were more ſevere, 
preſcribing rules to keep them modeſt, and 
free from all ſuſpicions of unchaſtiry : but 
the Orders of Lycurgus were in that point 
more diſſojute, giving more liberty to Maids 
and ſingle Women ; which afforded to the 
Poets ſubje& for their raillery, as /bycus 
who gave them the Epithet of pawopneds, 
or Wenches that held up their Petticoats 
as far as their Thighs, and «»/epugres, or 
rampant Girls, that run mad for a Man, 
ſo Euripides faith, 


Where wanton Girls with roring Boys, 
Fill alt their Fathers Houſe with noiſe ; 
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Clothes looſely flowing with a ſlit between, 
For what we thide,' they would have ſeeg. 


For the Babit. which Maidens wore came 
but to their Knees, and was open on both 
ſides, ſo that as they walked their Thighs 
appeared bare; according ro theſe Verſes 
of \Sophacles, 


Hermione tuck'd up her Smock on high, 
Not being aſham'd to ſhew her brawny Thigh. 


4n nit This manner of Habit gave the Women 
Ziceof the fuch confidence, that they hen-peck'd their 
Women of Husbands; and not only bore the greateſt 
Hcon- ſway at home, but alſo had the privilege 
of Votes in publick Aſſemblies : but the 
Matrons under the Government of Numa 
were ruled with better decorum ; for 
though the Husbands were very indulgent 
to their Sabine Wives,' endeavouring to 
compenſate for their Rape, in the Reign 


of Romulus, by extraordinary "kindneſs, 


howſoever their liberty was "reſtrained 


within ſome terms of -modeſty, which 
taught ther ſobriety and ſilence, and to 
abſtain from Wine and freedom of dif- 
courſe, and long viſits, unleſs in company 
or preſence of their Husbands: So that 
when at a certain time a Woman' had the 
confidence to plead her own cauſe at the 

Bar 


4 
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Bar in a place of Judicature, it ſeemed fo 
ſtrange and monſtrous a thing, that the 
Senate ſent to enquire of the Oracle, what 
ſuch a prodigy in nature did portend : and 
indeed the vertue of modeſt Women is beſt 
illuſtrated by comparing them with the 
miſchievous examples of thoſe that were 
lewd and impuadent : For as the Greek Hi- 
ſtorians record in their Annals the names 
of thoſe who firſt unſheathed the Sword of 
Civil War, or murthered their Brothers, 
or were Parricides and killed their Fa» 
thers; ſo the Roman Writers report, that 
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Djuorce not 


Spurius Carvitius was the firſt who divor-;, ,; 
ced his Wife ; being a caſe that never be- mongft he 
fore happened- it! the ſpace of 230 years ©**" 


from the Foundation of the City ; and 
that one Thalea, the Wife of Pinarius, was 
the firſt that had any quarrel or debate 
with her Mother-in Law, Geganza, in the 
Reign of Tarquinius Superbus : ſo excel- 
lent were the Laws and Conſtitutions of 
the conjugal Rites of that City, that ſuch 
peccadillio's as theſe were recounted for 
fagitious Crimes, and the leaſt failures in 
them- at firſt were reputed infamous, and 
fit to be branded and marked with ſhame 
in the Hiſtory of thoſe times. Now the 
Laws which Lycaurgus ordained, either in 
relation to- Virgins or married Women, 
were difterent : for he eſteeming procrea- 

Aagq tion 
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tion of Children to be the principal end .of 
Marriage, would fix no. ſet term of Ape, 
when Men or Women ſhould be eſteemed 
capable of giving their conſents 'to each 0- 
ther in Marriage ;. for he thought that Na- 


' ture being the principal guide in that mat- 


ter, ſhould not be reſtrained with violence, 
which produces hatred and fear ; but rather 
being gently indulged, when youth, and 
love, and kindneſs move ; the coition might 
be more fatisfatory, and conſequently the 
Children become more robaſt, ſtrong and 
healthful. 

But the Romans deſigning in the firſt 
place to deliver the Bodies of their Daugh- 
ters pure and undefiled into the embraces 
and poſſeflion of the Husband, made it 


« lawful for Fathers to Marry their Daugh- 


ters at twelve years of age, or under : 
Which firſt way of Lycargus ſeems more a- 
greeable ro the defires of Nature, which 
only reſp:ts the procreation of Children ; 
but the other is better adapted to-make a 
conjugal lite comfortable, and calculated 
for the rules of moral living- Howſoe- 
ver thoſe general rules which Lycurgus pre- 
ſcribed for Education of Children, for their 
meetings together and viſits, as alſo thoſe 
regulations he made in their Feaſts, or 
Compotations, Exerciſes and Sports, do - 
argue, that Numa was in ſome manner in- 

teriour 
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feriour to him in the art and myſtery of Tie pr- 
giving Laws : For as to education, Ly- 14,4," 
cargas was of opinion, That Parents were Lycur- 
rather obliged to. follow the inclinations &-- 
and genius of their Children, than to ad- ; 
here ro any fixt or formal Rule of Diſci- 
pline: As for example, if a Father deſign- 
ing to make his Son a Husbandman, or a 
Carpenter, a Brafier, or a Mufician; will 
he not firſt conſult his genius or inclioati- 
ons, before he oblige him to a Profeſſion 
whereunto he hath no delight, and for 
' which he hath no Talent or capacity? For 
| as Paſſengers who embark together on the 
' fame Ship, though they have diverſe de- 
ſigns, and apply themſelves to different in- 
tereſts, yet when Storms ariſe, whereby the 
whole Cargaſon is endangered, they forſake 
the thoughts of their private concern- 
ments, that they may unite their hands and 
| heads for the common conſervation ; in 
like. manner, the Legiſlators or Law-ma- 
kers, whoſe buſineſs is the publick good, 
are not required to give or preſcribe ſtand- 
ing rules for every particular Action or pri- 
vate Aﬀair, but ſuch only as reſpe& the com- 
mon: uſe and benefit. | 
And fince we may blame the common 
ſort of Legiſlators, who, either for want 
| of power or knowledge, take falſe mea- 
ſures in rhe Maxims they lay down for fun- 
damental 


me, 
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damiental Laws: How much rather may 


we except againſt the conduct of Numa, 
who for the reputation of his Wiſdom 
only being called and invited by the ge- 
neral conſent of a new and unſettled Peo- 
ple to be their King, did not in the. firſt 
place provide and conſtitute Rules for the 
Education of Children and the Difcipline 
of Youth; for want of which Men be- 
come ſeditious and turbulent, and live not 
quiet in their Families or Pariſhes ; but 
when they are inured from their Cradles 
to good Principles, and inſtructed from 
their Infancy in the Rules of Morality, they 
receive ſuch impreſſions of Vertue as make 
them ſenſible of that benefit and eafe which 
peace and mutual agreement brings to a 
Commonwealth. This with many others, 
was one of the Politicks of Lycurgus, and 
was of great uſe in the confirmation- and 
eſtabliſhment of his Laws. An inſtance we 
have in the praQtice of Swearing and ma- 
king Oaths a part of Religion, which had 
proved very inſignificant, unleſs that by 


cedemo- good diſcipline a principle had been at firſt 


114nsS, 


inſtilled of the facrednefs of ſuch a FunRti- 
on ; and this was the cauſe that the Lace- 
demonians, having ſucked in theſe Princi- 
ples. with their Milk, were pofleſſed with a 
moſt reverend eſteem of all his Inſtituti- 


ons; ſo that the main points and funda- 
mentals 
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mentals of his Law, continued for above 
500 years in force with ſtrict oblervance, 
and without any violation. But _ Nama, 
whoſe whole deſign and aim - was peace, 


and to conſerve his People: in ſuch a ſenſe 


of Religion and Divine worſhip as, might 


conduce to the-preſent tranquility, did; ne- 


ver make proviſions for a future condition, 
or for the time of War : and therefore no 
ſooner did he expire his laſt breath, than 
Peace vaniſhed with ir, and immediately 
after his deceaſe the Gates of Janus Tem- 
ple flew wide open ; and as. it War had 
been long pent up within thoſe Walls, ir 
ruſh'd forth like a mighty Storm infeſting 
all  *aly with blood and ſlaughter: and 


- thus that excellent Fabrick, and compoſi- 


tion of Equity and Juſtice was diſlolved 
for want of early Principles, inſtilled by 


foundation- to ſupport it, and the neceſſa- 


fixed 'and immutable habit. :What then 
(may ſome fay) hath Rome been prejudi- 
ced by her Wars? I anſwer, that this Que- 
ſtion, which Men. make, who take their 
meaſures from the advance of Riches and 
Power exalted with Luxury, rather than 


from that Innocence and moderation of 


Mind,. which is always accompanigdywith 
tranquility and peace, $091 tobe reſol- 
ved 


\ 


» Remiſſneſs 
t] ! in bringing 
good education into - youth, which are the > of yourb 

| prejudicial 
ay ; G N to the Ro- 
ry cement which unites all together, in a man State. 
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ved by a ſudden anſwer, but by a long and 
philoſophical diſcourſe. Howſoever it 
makes - gmach for Lycurgus, that ſo ſoon as 
' the Romans deſerted the Dodtrine, and Dil- 
cipline of Nama, their Empire grew and 
their Power encreaſed : when as on the 
contrary, ſo ſoon as the Lacedemonians fell 
from the Inſtitutions of Lycurgus, the Fa- 
brick of their Government diſſolved with 
their Laws, and, the Grecian Empire be- 
ing loſt, they alſo were reduced to the ut- 
moſt point of defolation and ruine. And 
yet there is ſomething peculiarly ſignal and 
almoſt Divine in the circumſtances of Nu- 
ma, for he was an Ahken, and yet courted 
againſt his own inclinations to accept a 
Kingdom ; the frame of which though he 
entirely altered, yet he performed .it with- 
out force or coaRtion, and with ſuch lenity, 
that nothing was aCted but with the aſſent 
and concurrence of the people. Lycurgus 
on the other ſide favoured. the Nobility, 
and made them the Lords and Rulers over 
the Commons; and yet that Government 
was well tempered alſo, and duly poiſed 
by Wiſdom and Juſtice. 
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Tdimus the Grammarian, in his an- 

ſwer to Aſclepiades concerning So- 

lon's Tables,; mentions a: paſlage of 
one Phalocles, who/dehvyers that: S-lops's Fa- Solon of « 
ther's name was Euphorion, contrary 4o the "7* Fr 
opinion of allyhoſe who haye written con» 8 
cerning him :-for they generally agree that 
he was the Son-of Bye/tides, a man of -mo- 
derate wealth and' powep-in the; City ;; wy 
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of a noble Stock, being deſcended from 
Codrus : his Mother, as Feraclides Ponticus 


affirms, was Couſin to Pifiſtratus his Mo- - 


- ther, and thoſe two at firſt were great 

.._.. Friends, partly becauſe they were akin, 

- out "and partly becauſe Pifiſtratus was a hand- 
ſome graceful Man, and: they fay Solon 

lovd him: and that is the reaſon, I ſup- 

poſe, that when afterwards they difter'd 

about the Government, their enmity never 
produc'd any hot and violent paſſion, they 
remembred their old kindneſles; © and that 

kept the flame of their love and dear af- 

Solon - feQtion ſtill alive: For that Solon was Amo- 
lovd BY*.rous, and unable ſtoutly to reſiſt the force 


of Beauty, -we may conjecture by his Po. 
ems; and by a Law he forbad Slaves to 


perfume themſelves, or love Boys, making 
that an honourable action, and only fit 
for Gentlemen, and as it were inviting the 
Worthy to the praftice, when he command- 
ed the Unworthy to forbear. Pif/tratus 
likewiſe is reported to have lov'd one Char- 
mus, and to have conſecrated his Statue in 
the Academy; where thoſe light their Tor. 
ches that win'tHe ſacred AzpmzJbdpopic : $9- 
lon, 'as Ermippus writes, 'when his Father 
had ruitffd'Wis Eſtate in doing benefits and 
kindneſs to other men, 'though he had 
Friends enough that were willing to con+ 
tribute/to-Hiis'relief, yer he was aſham'd » 

| e 


— ————— 
- 
- 
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| be beholding to others, ſince he was deſcen- 

ded from a Family who were accuſtomed 

to do kindneſſes rather than receive them. 

He therefore apply d himſelf to Merchan: Solon rwny 

diſe ; though others aſſure us that Solon tra- 0" 
- vel'd rather to get Learning and Experience, 

than to raiſe an Eſtate; 'tis certain! that he 

was'a lover of Wiſdom, for when he was 

pld he would ſay, 


I grow old fill learning. many things. 


But he was no admirer. of Riches, eſteem- 
ing thoſe equally wealthy 


Who ſees vaſt heats of Gold at' his Command, 
Fine Horſes, and. a*fair Eſtate in Land ; 
And Him, to whom indulgent Fate b:ftow'd 
Sufficient wealth to buy him Clothes and Food : 
But-if to this a Wife, and pratling Boys, 
And. youth, and grace, He hath: the height of 
(Foys. 


And in another place, 


1 would be rich, and yet to raiſe my Purſe 
Not cheat, far. wealth: ſo got the Gods mill curſe. 


Now: 'tis no ſhame for a prudent Man and 
a good Citizen not to be ſolicitous about ſu- 
peffluities,” or to Jobk after:competent ne- 
ce{faries. + In his time (according to Hefrod,) 
I" a Trade 
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2 Trade was not diſhonourable, nor did-.it 
debaſe the equality of the profeſſors ; but 
Merchandiſe was a worthy Calling, which 
brought home the good things which the 
barbarous Nations enjoy'd, was the occaſi- 
on of friendſhip with their Kings, and Mo- 
ther of Experience. Some Merchants have 
built great Cities, as the Founder of Maſ}j- 
lia, that Man fo much eſfteem'd by the 
Gauls that live about the Rhone: Some al- 
ſo report that Thales and Hyppocrates the 
Mathematician traded ; and that P/ato de- 
fray'd the charges of his Travels by ſelling 
Oil in Agypt. Now Solox's ſoftneſs and 
profuſeneſs, his diſcourſe of pleaſures in his 
Poems, too loofe, for a Philofopher, were 
occaſion'd by his trading life ; for having 
ſufter'd a thouſand dangers, 'twas fit they 
ſhould be recompenc'd with pleafure and 
enjoy ments: But that he accounted himſelf 
_— poor. than rich is evident from theſe 
INCS 3; | 


Some wicked Men are rich, ſome good are poor ; 
T would not change my Vertue for their ſtore » 
For that's a fure poſſeſſion, firm. as Fate ; 
Whilſt wealth now flies to this Man, now to 
bs 29 ns (that. 


At firſt he usd his Poetry only in trifles, 
in vain humours, and to paſs away his idle 
hours : 
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hours: but afterwards his Numbers con- 
rain'd moral Sentences, and many tranfacti- 
ons of the Commonwealth, which he did not 
write for the bare ſake of the Hiſtory ; bur 
to apologize for his own ations, and ſome- 
times to corre&, chaſtiſe, and ſtir up the 
Athenians to noble performances. Some 
report that he deſign to put his Laws in- 
to a Poem, and began it thus, 


We humbly beg a bleſſing on our Laws 
From mighty Jove, and honour and applauſe. 


Of moral Philoſophy, as moſt of the then reanes 
wiſe Men, he chiefly eſteemed Politicks; 9 P 
in Phyſicks he was very rude and illiterate, Dina 


as appears by this, 


Soft Snow and Hail fall from a frozen 
Cloud ; | 

From glarins Lightning Thunder roars 
aloud ; 

The Winds make the Seas rough, they wex 
the Maiy ; 

But when they ceaſe to blow, tis ſmooth and 
plain. 


And indeed 'tis probable, that at thar time 
| Thales only had rais'd wiſdom above practice 
into ſpeculation ; and the other fix were 


call'd wiſe from their prudence in Politick 
B b concerns, 


w_ > aw x ——— 
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| concerns. Fame delivers that they had an 
Toemecting enterview at Delphos, and another at Co- . 


of toe wiſe 


in  rinth, by the procurement of Periander, 


who made proviſion for their entertain- 

of rhe 1/4 ment : but their reputation was chiefly rai- 
po ae " ſed by ſending the Tripod to them all, and 
Men. their modeſt refuſal, and complaiſant yield- 
ing to one another : For (asthe ſtory goes) 

ſome of the Coans fiſhing with a Net, ſome 
ſtrangers, Mileftans, bought the draught at 

a venture; the Net brought up a Golden 
Tripod, which (they fay) Helen, at her re- 

turn from 7roy, upon the remembrance of 

an, old propheſie, threw in there. Now 

the ſtrangers at firſt conteſting with the 

Fiſhers about the Tripod, and the Cities 
eſpouſing the quarrel fo far as to engage 
themſelves in a War ; Apollo decided the 
Controverſie, by commanding to preſent 

it to the wiſeſt Man: and firſt it was ſent 

to Miletum to Thales, the Coans freely pre» 
ſenting him with that for which they fought 

all the Mleftans, but Thales declaring Bras 

the wiſer perſor;, it was ſent to him; from 

him to another : and ſo going round them 

all, it came to 7hales a ſecond time ; and at 

laſt, being carried from Mi/etum to Thebes, 

it was there dedicated to Apollo Iſmenius. 
Thheophraſtus writes, that it was firſt pre- 

ſented to Bias at Priene ; and next to Thales 

at Miletum ; and 1o throvgh all it returned 

to 
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to Bias, and was afterwards ſent to De/phos. 
\ This is a general report, only ſome inſtead 
of a Tripod fay this Preſent was a Cup ſent 
by Creſas ; others a piece of Plate that one _ 
Buthocles had left. *'Tis reported that 4- Aniar- 
nacharſis and Solon, and Solon and Thales lon ac- 
were familiarly acquainted, and ſome have 9*inee. 
deliver'd parts of their diſcourſe : For (they 
ſay) Anacharfis coming to Athens, knock'd 
at Solon's Door, and told him, That he being 
a ſtranger was come to be his Gueſt, and 
contract a Friendſhip with him : And Solon 
replying, Tis better to ſeek Friends at 
home; Anacharfis return'd, Then you that 
are at home take me as a Gueſt and as 4 
Friend : Solon ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the 
briskneſs of that Repartee, receiv'd him 
kindly, and kept him ſome time with him, 
whilſt he was managing the Common- 
wealth, and contriving his Laws; - which 
when Avacbarfis underitood, he laught at 
him, for imagining the Citizens unruly de- 
ſires and affections could be reſtrain'd by 
theſe Laws, which were like Spider's Webs, Anne, 
and would catch, 'tis true, the weak and of Laws. 
poor, but are eaſily broken by the mighty 
and rich. To this Sox return'd, Men keep 
their promiſes when neither ſide can get a- 
ny thing by the breaking of them ; and he 
would fo fit his Laws to the Citizens, that 
all ſhould underſtand 'twas more eligible 

| B b 2 $@ 
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to be juſt and obey, than a& contrary to 

the command. But the event rather agreed 

with the conjeture of Anacharfis, than 

GN - Solou's hope. Anacharfis, being one time 

the apo at the Aſſembly, faid, he wondred much 

an Aſſem- that in Greece the Wiſe Men ſhould propoſe 
be. Cauſes, and Fools determine. 

Solon and When Solon came to Thales at Miletam, 

Thales *- he wondred that Thales took no care to get 

mm hima Wife and Children. To this Thales 

, made no anſwer for the preſent, but a few 

days after dealt with a ſtranger to pretend 

that he came from Athens ten days ago ; 

and Solon enquiring what news there, the 

Man, according to his inſtruftions, reply'd, 

None, but concerning a young Man's Fu- 

neral which the whole City celebrated ; for 

he was (as the ſtory went) the Son of an 

honourable Man, and the moſt vertuous of 

his Citizens; who was not then at home, 

but had been travelling a long time. Solox 

reply d what a miſerable Man is he ! but 

what was his name? I have heard it, fays 

the Man, but have now forgotten it, on- 

ly there was a great talk of his Wiſdom 

Thales con-and his Juſtice, Thus Solo» was drawn 

3.5 , On by every anſwer, and his fears height- 

** ned, till at laſt, being extremely concern'd, 

he mention'd his own name, and askt the 

ſtranger if that young Man was not call'd 

Solon's Son ; and the ſtranger aſſenting, he 

began 
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began to beat his head, and to do and ſpeak 
all thoſe things which uſually come from 
Men in fo great a paſſion : But 7hales held 
him, and with a ſmile ſaid, theſe things, 
Solon, keep me from Marriage and getting 
Children, which are too great for your cou- , 
rage and your conſtancy to ſupport ; how- 
ever be not concern at the report, for 'tis 
a Fiftion. This Ermippus delivers from 
Patezcus, who boaſted that he had A/op's 
Soul. But 'tis weak and abſurd not to ſeek '#* 4 
conveniencies for fear of lofing them, "Baron 
upon the ſame account, we ſhould neither rhough we 
love Wealth, Glory, nor Wiſdom, ſince we rm 
may fear to be depriv'd of all theſe : Nay, 
even Vertue it ſelf, than which there is no 
greater, nor more defirable poſſeſſion, is 
often Joſt by Sickneſs or Enchantments : 
Now Thales, though unmarried, could not 
be free from ſolicitude, unleſs he likewiſe 
took no care of his Friends, his Kinſmen, 
or his Country ; nay (as Hiſtory delivers) 
he adopted Cxbi/thus. his Siſter's Son. For 
the Soul, having a principle of kindneſs in 
it ſelf, and being born to love, as well as 
perceive, think or remember, inclines, and 
hixes upon ſome ſtranger, when ſhe hath 
none of her own to embrace. And as when 
an Eſtate wants a lawful Heir, ſtrangers or 
Baſtards endeavour to win the kind poſ- 
ſeſfor, and when they have once gotten his 

B b 3 affection, 
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affection, his: care and tenderneſs encreaſ- 
eth with his love, infomuch that ſome Men 
that are rigid againſt the Marriage-bed, 
and flight the fruit of it, when their Ser- 
vant's or Harlot's Boy is fick or dies, are 
almoſt kill'd with grief, and miſerably la- 
ment. Some have very meanly, and be- 
low the dignity of a Man mourn'd for the 
loſs of a Dog, or Horſe ; others upon the 
death of vertuous Children, have not been 
concern'd, nor guilty of a mean Action ; 
but paſs'd the reſt of their Lives like Men, 
and according to the Principles of Reaſon. 
For tis not benevolence, but weakneſs rhat 
prompts a May to continual grief, and 
makes thoſe fear whom Reaſon hath not 
armd againſt Fortune, infomuch that they 
cannot enjoy the thing that they deſire, rhe 
fear of loſing it ſtill vexing, and bringing 
conſtant racks and torments to their minds. 
Now we muſt not provide againſt the loſs 
of Wealth, by Poverty; or of Friends, 
by refuſing all acquaintance ; or of C hil- 
dren, by getting none, but by Morality and 


Reaſon : But of this too much. 


Now when the 4:thenians were tired with 
2 tedious and difficult War, that they ma- 
naged againſt the Megarenfians for the 
Iſland S$4/amis; and made a Law that it 
ſhould be Death for any Man, by writing 


or ſpeaking, to allert that the City ought to 


endeavour 
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endeavour to recover it : Solox, vext at the 
diſgrace, and perceiving thouſands of the 
youth wiſh'd for ſome body to begin, but 
did not care to ſtir firſt for fear of the 
Law ; he counterfeited a diſtration, and 


composd an Elegy, and, getting it by heart 
that it might ſeem extempore, he ran out 
into the Market-place with a Cap upon his 
Head, and, the people gathering about him, 
got up upon the ſtanding of the Cryer, and 
ſang that Elegy which begins' thus, 


From Salamis that glorious Iſle 7 come 


And bring you news, and noble V erſes home, 


That Pocm is call'd Salami, it contains an 
hundred Verſes, and elegantly written : 
now whilſt he fang, his Friends commen- 
ded it, and eſpecially Pif/ſtratus, who ex- 
horted the Citizens to obey his direQtions ; 
infomuch ihat they recalld the Law, and 
renew d the War under Sotou's condude. 
The common report is, that with Pifitra- 
tus he faild to Colzada, and finding the 
Women, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Country there, facrificing to Ceres, he ſent 


a truſty Friend to Salamis, who ſhould pre- Solon re- 
tend himſelf a Renegade, and adviſe them, '*** Salas 
if they deſired to ſeize the chief Athenian © © 


Bb 4 Women 


olon 
counterfeits 


by his own Family it was ſpread abroad himſe!f 
the City that he was mad : he ſecretly "* 
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Women, to make all fail to Colzas : the Me- 
gareufians preſently man'd a Ship, and Solon 
ſeeing it put off from the Iſland, command- 
ed the Women to be gone, and ſome beard- 
leſs youth drefs'd in their Garments, their 
Shoes and Mitres, and privately arm'd with - 
Daggers, to dance and wanton near the 
Shore, till the Enemies had landed, and the 
Ship was in their power. Things being 
thus ordered, the Megarenftans were allurd 
with the appearance, and, coming near, 
leapd eager upon their Prey, ſo that not 


' one of them eſcaped, and the Athenians 


preſently ſet fail for the Iſland, and took it. 
Others deliver that it was not taken this 
way, but that he firſt received this Oracle 
from Delphos, 


AL buried with their Faces to the Weſt 
Appeaſe, go offer what ſhall pleaſe them beſt. 


And that Soloz ſailing by night to the Iſland, 
ſacrificd to the Heroes Periphemus and Ci- 
chris, and then taking 500 Athenians Vo- 
luntiers, (a Law having paſs'd that thoſe 
that took the Iſland ſhould be chiefeſt in the 
Government) with a number of Fiſher 
Boats, and one great Ship, he anchored in 
a Bay of Sa/amis that looks towards Ebea : 
and the Megarenfians that were then in the 


Iſland 


T hoſe Heroes that in fair Aſopia reſt, ; 
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Iſland being alarm'd by an uncertain report, 
in great diſorder betook themſelves to their 
' Arms; and ſent a Ship to diſcover the Ene- 
mies. This Ship So/ox took, and ſecuring 
the Megarenfians, mand it with Athenzans, 
and gave them orders to fail to the Iſland 
with as much privacy as poſſible ; and he 
with the other Soldiers march'd againſt 
the Megarenſians by Land. Now whilſt 
they were fighting, thoſe from the Ship 
took the City, and this relation is confirm'd 
by the following Solemnity ; for an Athe- 
ian Ship at firſt fail d filently to the Iſland, 
then, with noiſe and a great ſhout, one leaps 
out arm'd, and with a ſtrong cry- runs to 
the Promontory Sciradium, to meet thoſe 
that approach upon the Land ; and juſt by 
there ſtands a Temple, which Solox dedi- 
cated to Mars ; for he beat the Megarey/i- 
ans, and as many as were not kill'd in the 
Battel he ſent away upon Articles : but the 
Megarenfrans ſtill contending, and both 
ſides having received conſiderable loſſes, 
they choſe the Spartans for Arbitrators : 
Now many affirm that Homer's authority 
did Solox a conſiderable kindneſs, and that 
he having inſerted a line into the Catalogue 
of Ships, read theſe Verſes when the mat- 
ter was to be determined. 
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Twelve Ships from Salamis ſtout Ajax brought, 
And rank't his Men where the Athenians fought. 


The Athenians account this but an idle 
ſtory, and report, that So/ou made it ap- 
pear to the Judges, that Philzus and Eury- 
faces, the Sons of Ajax, being made free of 
Athens, gave them the Iſland ; and that one 
of them dwelt at Buron in Attica, the other 
at Melite; and that the Tribe of the Phi- 
leides, from which Pififtratus was deſcen- 
ded, receivd its name from this Philzus. 
A further argument againſt the Megaren- 
frans is taken from the dead Bodies, which 
are not buried after their faſhion, but ac- 
cording to the Athenian : for the Megaren- 
frans turn the' Carcaſe to the Eaſt, the 4- 
thenians to the Weſt (but Eereas the Me- 
garenfran denies this, and affirms that they 
likewiſe turn the Body to the Weſt) and 
that the - Athenians have a Sepulchre for 
every Body, but the Megarey/tans put two 
or three into one: and farther they report, 
that ſome of 4pofo's Oracles, where he calls 
Salamis Tonia, mads much for Solon. This 
matter was determined by five Spartans, 
Critolaides, 4140mpharetus, Hypſechidas, A- 
naxilas and Cleomenes. For this Solon grew 
fam'd, and powerful; but his advice to 
revenge the God at Delphos, to aſliſt him, 


and not fufter the Cirrheans to prophane the 
Oracle, 


G 


} 
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Oracle, got him moſt repute among the 
Grecians : For upon: his perſwaſion, the 
Amphy#iones undertook the War, as a- 
moneſt others, - Ari/totle affirms in his Trea- 
tiſe of the ViRtors at the Pythia» Games, 
where he makes So/ox the Author of this 
Counſel: Soloy was not General in that 
Expedition, as Ermippus delivers out of E- 
vanthes the Samian, for Aſchines the Ora- 
tor ſays no ſuch thing, and in the Commen- 


tary of the Delphian affairs Alcmeon, not 


Solon 1s declared Leader. 

Now the Cylonian: villany had a long 
while diſturb'd the Commonwealth, even 
from that time when Megacles the Archon 
perſwaded the Conſpirators with Cylox 
that took ſanuary in. Miverva's Temple, 
to ſtand to a fair trial; and they tying a 
thred to the Image, -and holding one end 
of it, went down to the Tribunal : But 
when they came to the Temple of the Fu- 
ries, the thred brake of ics own accord, up- 
on which, as if the Goddeſs had refus'd them 
protection, they were ſeizd by Megacles, 
and the other Magiſtrates: As many as were 
without the Temples were ſtoned, thoſe 
that fled for ſan@tuary were butchered at 
the Altar, and only thoſe etcaped who 
made their application to the Wives of the 
Magiſtrates. But from that time they were 
calld execrable, and hated, The —_— 

er 
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der of this Fa&tion grew ſtrong agair,, and 
had continual quarrels with the Family of 
Megacles ; now when the quarrel was at 
height, and the People divided, Solon, being 
then in reputation with the chiefeſt of the 
Athenians, interpos'd : And by intreaty and 
admonition perſwaded the Execrable to 
ſubmit to a trial, and the determination of 
three hundred noble Citizens : Myron, the 
Son of Phlyeus, being their accuſer, they 
loſt the Cauſe, and as many as were then 
alive were baniſhed, and the Carcaſes of the 
dead were dug up, and ſcattered beyond 
the Confines of the Country. In the midſt 
of theſe diſtraQtions, the Megarenfrans fal- 
ling upon them, they loſt Ni/za and Sala- 
ms again; Beſides the City was diſturb'd 
with ({operſtitious fears, and ſtrange appear- 
ances; and the Prieſts declar'd that the Sa- 
crifices intirftated ſome Villanies and Pollu- 
tions that 'were to be expiated ; upon this 


they fent for Epimenides Pheſtius from Crete, 


who is counted the ſeventh Wiſe Man by 
thoſe that will not admit Perzander into the 
number : He ſeems to be a pious Man, skil- 
fal in the method of Expiations and the 
Rites of Religion ; and therefore the Men 
of his Age call d him the new Curetes, and 
Son of the Nymph Balte: When he came 
to Athens, and grew acquainted with S0- 
lon, he ſettled many things 1n order to his 
 - | Laws : 
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Laws : He made them decent in their wor- 
ſhip, abated rheir Mourning, by ordering 
ſome Sacrifices preſently after the Funeral; 
and taking off thoſe ſevere and barbarous 
Ceremonies which the Women uſually pra- 
iſed : But the greateſt benefit was his clean- 
ſing the City, by certain propitiatory and 
expiatory Luſtrations; and by that means 
making them more pliable to juſtice, and 
more ready to be united. 'Tis reported that 
looking upon Munychia, and conſidering a 
while, he faid to thoſe that ſtood by, How 
blind is Man in future things! for did the 
Athenians foreſee what miſchief this would 
do their City, they would cen eat it to be 
free; and ſome report that 7Thales made the 
like conjecture, for he commanded his 
Friends to bury him in an obſcure and con- 
temn'd quarter of Milefita, faying that ſhould 
once be the Forum of the Mzilefians : Epi- 
menides being much admired, and preſented 
by the City with rich gifts, and confidera- 
ble honours, requeſted but one branch of 
the ſacred Olive, and that being granted 
he returnd. 

The Athenians now free from the Cylo- ry nom 
ian (edition, and the execrable bantſhd, rel abau 
fell into their old quarrels about the Go- /** Gere 
vernment ; there being as many different 
parties, as there were diviſions in the City 


The Higher quarter favoured Democracy, 
the 
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the Lower Oligarchy, and thoſe that liv'd 
towards the Sea, ſtood for a mixt ſort of 
Government, . and fo hindred either of the 
other parties from prevailing : At the ſame 
time alſo the Poor quarrelling with the Rich 
about the inequality of Eſtates, the City 
ſeem'd in a deſperate condition, and to be 
freed from its diſturbances and ſettled 
by a Tyranny alone : For all the People 
were indebted to the Rich ; and either they 
manur'd their Grounds, paying them fix 
parts of the encreaſe, and were therefore 
call'd Zeftemorii and Thetes: Or elle they 
engaged their Body for the debt, and might 
be ſeized by their Creditors ; fo ſome of 
them were made Slaves at home, others 
fold to ſtrangers; ſome (for no Law farbad 
it) were forc'd to fell their Children, or 


. run their Country to avoid the cruelty of 


their Creditors; but the moſt and ſtouteſt 
of the People roſe, and exhorted one ano- 
ther to ſtand to it to chuſe a Leader, to de- 
ſtroy the ſavage exaQtors, divide the Land, 


and change the Government. Then the 


wiſelt of the Athenians perceiving Solon had 
leaſt praftiſed thoſe exations ; that he had 
not fided with the Rich, and was not indeb- 
ted with the Poor, preſt him to aſliſt the 
Commonwealth and compoſe the differen- 
ces : Though Phanias the Lesbian affirms 
that Solon, to fave his Country, put a trick 

upon 


' 
1 
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upon both parties, and privately promiſed 
the Poor a diviſion of the. Lands, and the 
Rich ſecurity for their Debts: Solon was 
unwilling to meddle at firſt, being afraid of 
the pride of one party and the greedineſs 
of the other ; but he was choſen Archon 
with Philombrotus, and impower'd to be an 
Arbitrator and fettle Laws; the Rich con- 
ſenting becauſe he was wealthy, the Poor 
becauſe he was honeſt : There is a ſaying of 
his before the Eeleftion, that Equality never 
breeds War, and this pleas'd both Parties, 
the Wealthy and the Poor ; the one expect- 
ing this Equality in Dignity and Power, 
the other in Riches and Eſtate. Thus there 
being great hopes on both ſides, the chief 
men preſt $9/# to take the Government 
into his own hands, and when he was once' 
ſettled, manage the buſineſs roundly and ac- 
cording to his pleaſure : and many of the 
Commons, perceiving it would be a diffi- 
cult change to be effected by Law and Rea- 
lon, were willing to have one wiſe and juſt 
man ſet over the Afiairs: and ſome fay 
that So/ox had this Oracle from Apollo, 


Sit in the midſt, if you the Ship will guide, 
And thouſands ſhall aſſiſt to ſtem the Tide : 


But chiefly his. Familtars chid him for dif- Solon re. 


. fuſes ro be a 
aticting Monarchy only for its name, as \;.narch, 
I 
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if the vertue of the Ruler could not make 
it a lawful Form : That this Exbza had ex- 
perimented who choſe Tunondas, and Mytzi- 
lene who took Pittacus for their Prince : 
yet this could not ſhake Solox's reſolution, 
but (as they ſay) he reply'd to his Friends, 
"Tis true a Tyranny is a very «air ſpot, but 
it hath no way to go out at: and in a Co- 
py of Verſes to Phocus he writes, 


That I have ſpar d my Country, kept my Fame, 
Nor ftaind my Glory with a Tyrant's name, 
That when I could deſtroy IT choſe to ſave, 
I cannot bluſh, I think my Attions brave : 


From which 'tis manifeſt that he was a man 
of great reputation before he gave his Laws. 
"The ſeveral jeers that were put upon him 
for refuſing the Power, he delivers in theſe 
words : | 


Sure Solon was a ſoft, a ſhallow fool, 

Who when the Power was offer d would not rale ; 
The Fiſh were in his Net, that many caught, 
Tet he, mean Soul, refus d to take the draught : 
For elſe to have enjoy 4 but one day's reign 
He would have ſuff-r d the ſevereſt pain : 
To have obtaind ſuch power in ſuch a place 
He would have loſt himſelf, and damw'd his 


. (Race. 


Thus 
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7 Thus he makes the Many and the Raſcals 

© ſpeak of him. Yet though he refusd the 
Government he was not too remiſs in the 


Afairs, he did not appear mean and crou- Solon's 
ching to the powerful ; nor made his Laws -——_— 
to pleaſure thoſe that choſe him ; for where * 
*twas well before he apply'd no remedy, 
nor altered any thing, for fear leſt unſet- 
tling, and bringing the Commonwealth 

| into a confuſion, he ſhould be too weak to 
new model and raiſe it to a tolerable con- 
dition ; but what he thought he could ef- 
fe& by perſwaſion upon the pliable, and by 

| force upon the ſtubborn, that he did, joyn- 

\ ing (as he himſelf ſpeaks) force and juſtice ; 

| and therefore when he was afterwards ask'd 
if he had left the Athenians the beſt Laws 

; that could be given; he reply'd, I have e- 
ſtabliſhed the beſt they could receive. The 

' way which the Athenians uſe to take off 

from the badneſs of the thing, by giving it 

a good and innocent appellation, as for a 

Whore, a Miſtreſs ; for Taxes, Rates ; for 

* Garriſons, Guards; for Priſons, Houſes of 

- Cuſtody, ſeem'd at firſt to be Solon's con- 

' trivance, who nam'd this taking off the 
Peoples Debts Seiſahia, ' a throwing off a 

; Burthen : For the firſt thing which he ſet- g,,,5.., 
tled, was, that what Debts remain'd ſhould the People 
be forgiven, and no Man for the future #0 


ſhould engage his Body for a ſum of Money : 
Cc Though 
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Though ſome ( as Androtion ) affirm that 
the Debts were not taken off, but the uſe 
only leflened, which ſo pleas'd the People, 
that they namd that kindneſs Seiſathzia, 
together with the enlarging their Meaſures, 
and encreaſing the value of their Money ; 
for he made a Pound, which before contain'd 
but ſeventy three Drachms, to contain an 
hundred, ſo that though the number of 
pieces in the payment was equal, the value 
was leſs; which prov'd a conſiderable be- 
nefit to thoſe that were to diſcharge great 
Debts, and no loſs to the Creditors : But 
moſt agree that *rwas the taking off the 
Debts that was calld Sez/athia, which is 
confirm'd by ſome 'places in his Poem, 
where he glories that he had remov'd the 
Tyes from their Eſtates, that heretofore 
"they were Slaves, now Free; that ſome 
which were ſeizd for their Debts he had 
brought back from other Countries, where 
by the length of their exile they had for- 
gotten their Mother Tongne, | and ſome he 
had ſet at liberty which were in cruel ſla- 
very at home. When he was deſigning 
this, a 'very unlucky thing hapned; for 
when he had refolv'd to take oft the Debts, 
and was thinking on a good way and: fit 
beginning for the ation, he told ſome of 
his Friends, - Conon, Clinias and FHipponicus, 
in whomhe had a great deal of confidence, 

that 
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that he would not meddle with the Lands, 
but only” free the People from their Debts ; 
they uſing the advantage, took up vaſt ſums 
of Money and purchaſed. ſome large Farms, 
and when the Law was enacted they kept 
the Poſleſſions, and would not return the 
Money ; - which brought '$9loz into a great 
ſuſpicion and diſlike, as if he himſelf had 
not been abus'd; but was concern'd in the 
contrivance : but he preſently ſtop'd this 
ſuſpicion by releaſing his Debrours of five 
| Talents (for he had lent fo much) accor- 
. ding to the Law : others, as Goluzelus the 
Rhodian, fay fifteen, but his Friends were 
ever afterward called Chreocopide. In this 
he pleas'd neither Party, for the Rich were 
angry for their Money, and the Poor that 
the Land was not divided, and (as Lycur- 
gus ordered in his Commonwealth) all le-- 
vell'd to one degree. He, 'tis true, being the 
Eleventh from Hercules, and having reignd,, .. 
many years in Laced&mon, had gotten A rence be- 
great reputation, power and Friends, which iween S0- 
he could uſe in modelling his State; and yen 
. applying force more than perſwaſion, inſo- 
much that he loſt his Eye in the ſcuffle, 
brought about the moſt efftetual means' to 
preſerve and unite a State, by not permit- 
ting any toibe Poor or Rich in his Com- 
monwealth. ' But Solon could not riſe to 
that by his Policy, yet he acted to the 

Cc 2 height 
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height of his. power, having nothing but 
the good Will and good opinion of his Ci- 
tizens to rely on : And that he offended 
moſt that look'd for another poſture of 
Afﬀairs, he declares in theſe words : 


Once they adorn'd me, but they now deſpiſe, 
And ſquint upon me with their emvious eyes ! 


But in a little time being ſenſible of the 
profit, they laid by their grudges, made a 
- publick Sacrifice, calling it Sezſatthia, and 
choſe $9o# to new model and make Laws 
for the Commonwealth : They gave him 
power over-all their Magiſtracies, their Aſ- 
ſemblies, Courts, Senates ; that he ſhould 
appoint the Number, Times of meeting, 
and what Eſtate they muſt have that could 
be capable of theſe: and diſſolve or con- 
tinue any of the preſent Conſtitutions ac-' 
cording to his pleaſure. Firſt then he re- 
peal'd all Draco's Laws, except thoſe con- 
cerning 'Murther, | becauſe they were too 
ſevere, and their puniſhments too. great ; 
for Death was appointed for almoſt all of- 
fences, infomuch that thoſe that were 
convicted of Idleneſs were to dye, and 
thoſe that ſtole a Cabbage, or an Apple, to 
ſuffer as the. Villains that committed Sacri- 
lege or Murther : And therefore Demades is 
famous for ſaying that Draco's Laws were 
not 


| . Dry he pled in the firſt rank; calling them 
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not writ with Ink but Blood : and he him- 

ſelf being once ask'd, Why he made Death 

the puniſhment of moſt offences 2 reply'd, 

Small ones deferve that, and I have to 
higher for the greater Crimes. Next,, $0- - elif his 
loz being willing to continue the Magiſtra- commen- 
cy in the hands of the rich Men, - yet vets. 
receive the People into the other part of 

the Government, he took 'an account of 

the Citizens Eſtates, and- thoſe that 

worth five hundred Meaſures of Wet and 


Pentacofiomedimnoi ; thoſe that could keep 
an Hofſe, or were worth three hundred 
Meaſures, werenam'd #7ippada telountes, ane 
made the ſecond Claſs ;*the  Zeugite' 
had two hundre& Meaſures were in . 
third ; and all the others were call'd Theres, 
who were not admitted to 'any Office, but 
could come to the Aſſembly, and give: "thedr 
Voices: which at firſt ſeem'd nothing;-but 
afterwards appear'd a conſiderable privi- 
lege ; for moſt of the Controverſies came 
to their hearing, beeauſe in all matters 
that were under the cognizance of the ©- 
ther Magiſtrates there lay an appeal to that 
Aſſembly, "Beſide "tis faid that he was 
obſcure and ambignous-in the wordi: 
of his Laws; on purpoſe to encreaſe the 
honour ' of his 'Courts; for ſince their dif- 
ferences could not be adjuſted by rhe 
Cc 3 Letter ; 
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Letter, they were'to- bring all their Cauſes 
ro. the Judges, who were as Maſters, and 
Interpreters of the- Laws: and of this E- 
quality he himſelf makes mention io this 
manner ; 


What power was fit I did on all beſtow, 

Not rais'd the Poor too high, nor preſt too low ; 
The Rich that rul'd, and every Office bore 
Confin d by Laws they could not preſs the Poor ; 
Both parties I ſecur d from lawleſs might, 

$0 none prevail 'd upon another's right : 


And for the greater ſecurity of the weak 
Commons, he gave-all liberty to enter an 
Adtion againſt 'another for an injury ; ſo 
that if one was beaten, maim'd, or ſul- 
fer d- any violence, any man that would, 
and was able, might. proſecute the injuri- 
ous: intending by this to accuſtom the Ci- 
 tizens, l;ke members of the ſame: Body, to 
reſent and be ſenſible of one anothers inju- 
ries; and there is a faying of his agreeable 
to this Law ; for being ask d what City was 
beſt, modell'd 2 That, fays he, where thoſe 
.that .are not injur'd equally. proſecute the 
.unjuſt with thoſe that are : 'when he had 
conſtituted the Areopagus of the yearly Ma- 
eiſtrates, of which he himſelf, being Archon, 
was: a Member ; ſtill obſerving - that the 
People, now free from their Debts, grew 
EN: | proud 
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proud and imperious ; he ſettled another 
Court of four-hundred, a hundred out of 7% Curt 
each of the four Tribes, which were to in. 7 
ſpet all matters before they were to be 
propounded to the People; and to take 
* care that nothing but what had been dili- 
gently .examin'd, ſhould be brought before 
the general Aſſembly : The upper Council 
he made inſpeors and keepers of the Laws, 
ſuppoſing that the Commonwealth held by 
theſe two Councils; as by firm Anchors, 
would be leſs liable to be toſt by tumults, 
and the People be. more: at quiet : Thus 
moſt Aiver that Solox inſtituted the -Ares- 
pagus, which ſeems to be confirm'd, becauſe 
Draco makes no mention of the -Areopagzres, 
but in all capital Cauſes applies himſelf to 
the Ephete : Yet Solon's thirteenth Table 
contains the eighth Law, ſet down in theſe 
words: * Whoever before .Solon's Archon- 
” ſhip were diſgrac'd ;let them be reſtor'd, 
”-except thoſe that being condemn by the 
” Areopagites, Ephetz, or the Kings, for 
” Murther, or deſigns againft the Govern- 
” ment, had fled their Country when this 
” Law was made: And theſe wards ſeem 
to ſhew that the Areopagus was before $9- 
Jon's Laws; for who could be condemn'd 
by that Council before: his time, it he was 
the firſt that inſtituted the Court 2 Ualeſs, 
which is probable, there is ſome defe& and 
Cc 4 obſcurity 
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' obſcurity in this Table, and it ſhould run 
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againſt 
Nenters in 
a Tumult, 


thus, Thoſe that are convicted of fuch of- - 


fences as belong to the cognizance of the 
Areopagites, Ephete@, or the'Prytanes, when 
this Law was made, ſhould remain ſtill'in 
difgrace, whilſt others -are reſtor'd: And 
this was his meaning. Amongſt his other 
Laws, that is very peculiar, and ſurpriſing, 
which makes all thoſe infamous who ſtand 
Neuters in a Sedition ; for it ſeems, he 


- would not have any one inſenſible and re- 


gardleſs' of the Publick, and, ſecuring his 
private Aﬀairs, glory that he had no feeling 
of the diſtempers of his Country : But pre- 


ently joyn with the good party and thoſe 


The Law 
ebout Heir 
eſſes. 


that had the right upon their ſide, aſſiſt, 
and venture with them, rather than ſhift 
out of harms way, and watch who would 
get the better. But that ſeems an abſurd 
and fooliſh Law, which permits an Heireſs, 


if her lawful Husband prove impotent, to- 


lye with his neareſt Kinſman : Yet ſome 
fay, this Law was well contriv'd againſt 
thoſe, who, conſcious of their own inabi- 
lity, yet, for the ſake of the portion, would 
match with Heireſſes, and make uſe of Law 
to put a violence upon Nature ; for now 
fince The can lye with whom ſhe pleaſe, 
they muſt either abſtain from ſuch Marria- 
ges, or continue them with diſgrace, and 
ſuffer for their covetouſneſs and defign'd 

affront ; 
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affront : Beſides 'tis well done to confine her 
to her Husband's neareſt Kinſman, that the 
Children may be of the ſame Family ; and 
* agreeable to this is the Law that the Bride 
> and Bridegrom ſhall be ſhut into a Cham- 
” ber, andeat a Quince together, and that 
her Husband is obligd to go in to ſuch an 
Heireſs thrice a Month, for though he gets 
no Children, yet 'tis at honour and due af- 
tection which an Husband ought to pay to 
2 vertuous chaſte Wife ; it takes off all pet- 
ty differences, and will not permit their 
little quarrels to proceed to a rupture. | 
In all other Marriages he forbad Dowries Concerning 
to be given, the Wife was to have three = oe 
ſuits. of Clothes, a little inconſiderable © 
Houſhold-ſtuff, and that was all : For he 
would not have Marriages contracted for 
gain, or an Eſtate, but for pure Love, kind 
Aﬀe@ion, and to get Children. Diouyftus, 
when his Mother advisd him to marry one 
of his Citizens, Indeed, fays he, by my 
| Tyranny I have broken my Country's 
| Laws, but cannot put a violence upon thoſe 
| of Nature by an unſeaſonable Marriage. 
Such diſorder is never/to be ſufferd in a - 
| Commonwealth, nor ſuch unſeafonable and 
unperforming Marriages, which neither-at- 
tain their due end, nor fruit : But any. pro- 
vident Governor or Law-giver might fay 
to an old Man that cakes a young Wie, 
| what 
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what is ſpoken to Philoferes in the Trage- 
dy ;- Poor Wretch, in what a fit condition 
art thou to be Married! and if he finds a 
young Man with a rich old Woman, like 
a Partridge growing fat upon the duty, re- 
move him to a Virgip that needs a Hus- 
band ; and of ' this enough. 

Another commendable Law of Solox's, is 
that which forbids Men to ſpeak evil of the 
Dead ; for tis pious to think them facred, 
and juſt not to meddle with thoſe that are 

one, and politick to prevent the perpetui- 
ty of diſcord: He likewite forbad them to 
ſpeak evil of the Living in the Temple, be- 
fore the Tribunal, in the Court, or at the 
Games ; or elſe to pay three Drachmas to 
the- private Perſon, and two to the publick; 
for never to be able to rule Paſſion ſhews a 
weak nature, and ill breeding ; and always 
to moderate it, is very hard, :and to ſome 
impoſlible : Now the matter of Laws muſt 
be | poſſible if the maker defigns to puniſh 
few in order to their amendment, and not 
many to no purpole. __ 

He' is likewiſe much commended for his 
Law concerning Wills, for 'before none 
could be made; . bur all the Wealth and E- 
ſtate of the deceaſed belonged to his Fami- 
ly : But he permirted them, it they had no 
Children, to beſtow it on whom they plea- 
ſed; eſteeming Friendſhip a ſtronger Tye 
Y than 
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than Kindred, and Afﬀection than Neceſſity ; 
and thus made every man's Eſtate in the 
diſpoſal of the poſſeſlor: yet he allow'd 
not all ſorts of Legacies, but thoſe only 
which were not extorted by the phrenzy 
of a Diſeaſe, charms, impriſonment, force, 
or the perſwaſions of his Wife; with good 
reaſon thinking it all one between. deceit 
and neceſlity, flattery or compulſion, ſince 
both are equally powerful to perſwade a 
man from Reaſon. 

He regulated the Walks, 'Feaſts, and Lows co- 
Mourning of the. Women ; and took away © 
every. thing that was either unbecoming or 
immodeſt ; when: they. walk'd abroad no 
.more than three. Coats: were allowd them ; 
a half Peny-worth of 'meat and drink, nor 
a Basket above a ;cubic high; and. at night 
they were not to_ſtir.bur in a  Charior ; 
with a:Torch before them. The Mourners 
tearing - themſelyes:to.-xaile pity, and. their 
lamentations,-at Strangers Funerals he for- 
bad. , To offer. an, Ox at the Grave was not 
permitted:; nor. to. bury above three Gar- 
ments with, the , Body, or viſit the Tombs 
of: any.,;belides their-own Family, unleſs at 
the very. Funeral.;- moſt of which are like- 
wile: forbidden by .our Laws, - but this is 
farther, ;added in oyrs;..that thoſe that: are 
conyicted of extravagance in their Mourn- 
ings, are to be :puniſhed as ſoft and ef- 
78 | _  feminate 
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feminate by the Cenfors of the Wo- 


men. 
Solon in. He obſerving the City was fill'd with 
firreth perſons that flock'd from all parts into Ar- 


py tica, for ſecurity of living, and that moſt of 


the Country was barren and unfruitful ; 
and the Traders at Sea imported nothing to 
thoſe that could give them no exchange : 
he brought his Citizens to Trade-; and 
made 4 Law that no Son ſhould be oblig'd 
to relieve his Father, who had not bred. 
rh: difſe- him up to any Calling. 'Tis true Lycur- 
ro” Ly. £45 having a City free from all Strangers, 
curgus «nd and enough, or (according to Euripides ) 
Solon. fufficierit for twice' fſo' many ; and abun- 
dance of Labourers- about Sparta, 'who 
ſhould not be kept idle, but be broken with 
continual” roil and work, he did well to 
take off his Citizens from Trades laborious 
and meectianical, and keep them to-their 
Arms, and teach them only the Art of War. 
But Svloy farting his Laws according to the 
ſtate -of "Things, and not ordering things 
according to his Laws, and finding the 
ground ſcarce rich enough to maintain the 
Farmers, «nd altogether unable to-feed the 
lazy multitude ; he brought Trades into 
credit, and ordered'the Areopagites to ex» 
amine how every Man -got his living, and 
Law about chaſtiſe the idle : But- that Law was more 


Horlos, Tr igid, which (as Heraclides Ponticus = 5 
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vers) declar'd the Sons of Harlots not ob- 
lig'd to relieve their Fathers, for he that 
will not marry, doth not take a Woman 
for Children, but for pleaſure, and thus 
hath his juſt reward, having no pretence to 
upbraid his Children, to whom he hath 
made their very Birth a ſcandal and re- 
proach. But in ſhort, many of Soloy's Laws 72m 
about Women are abſurd: for he permitted z,,; 374. 
any one to kill an Adulterer that found him men: 
' inthe AR; if any one forc'd a free Woman, 
/ an hundred Drachma's was the Fine ; if he 
; enticd her, twenty ; except thoſe that tra- 
ded for a price, I mean common Whores ; 
for they go openly to thoſe that hire them. 
He made it unlawful to fell a Daughter, 
or a Siſter, unleſs, being yet unmarried, 
ſhe was found wanton with a Man. Now 
'tis irrational to puniſh the ſame Crime 
ſometimes very ſeverely and without re- 
morſe, and ſometimes very lightly and as 
*twere in ſport, with a trivial Fine, unleſs 
there being little Money then in Athens, 
that ſcarcity made thoſe Mulfs the more 
grievous puniſhment. The value of Sacri- 
fices muſt be one Sheep, and a Drachma 
for a Buſhel, The Victor in the /fhmian = ; mt 
Games was to have for reward an hundred _ 
Drachma's. The Conqueror in the Olym- 
pan five hundred. He that caught a Dog 
Wolf, five Drachma's, he that kill'd a _ 
| ne : 
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One: the former ſum (as Demetrius Phale- 
reus aſſerts) was the value of an Ox, the 
latter of a Sheep : but thoſe prices which 
in his ſixteenth Table he ſets on the choice 
Sacrifices were certainly far greater, for 
elſe they are very little in compariſon of 
The Athenians, their Fields 
better for Paſture than Corn, were 
from the beginning great enemies to 
Wolves ; and ſome affirm their Tribes did 
net take their names from the Sons of 7a- 
vay, but from the different forts of Otecu- 
pation that they followed ; the Soldiers 
were call'd Zoplitz, the Craft{-men Ergate ; 
and of the remaining two, the Farmers, 
Georgi, and the Shepherds and Grafiers 47- 


Whence the 
eds fa the preſent. 
Tribes being 
call'd. 


Solon's £icorg, Beſides, fince the Country hath bur 


Law abwtfew Rivers, Lakes, or large Springs, and 
Welr. many usd Wells which they had dug, 
there was a Law made that where there was 
a publick Well within a Zzppicon (that is 
four Furlongs) all ſhould draw at that; 
but when it was farther off they might 
provide a private Well: and if they had 
dug ten farhom deep and could find no 
Water, they had liberty to ferch ten Gal- 
lons a day from their neighbours : for: he 
thought ir prudent to make Proviſion a- 


Laws con. . . 
gainſt want, but not encourage lazineſs. 


cerning 


Planting Beſides, he ſhew'd his skill in the Orders 


and other 


binge, About planting, for any one that would 


plant 
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plant another Tree, was nor to ſet it with- 
in five foot of his Neighbour's Field ; but 
if a Fig or an Olive, not within nine; for 
their Roots ſpread farther, nor can they be 
planted near. all forts of Trees without da- 
mage, for they draw away the nouriſhment, 
and hurt ſome by their venomous efflu- 
viums. - He that would dig a Pit or a Ditch, 
was to dig it at as far a diſtance from his 
Neighbour's Ground as it was deep: And he 
that would raiſe ſtocks of Bees, was to raiſe 
them within Three hundred feet of thoſe 
which another had already raisd : He per- 
mitted only Oil to be exported, and thoſe 
that did export any other Fruit, the Archon 
was ſolemnly to curſe, or elſe pay himſelf 
an hundred Drachma's: And this Law was 
written in his firſt Table, and therefore let 
none think thoſe liars that affirm, the ex- 
portation of Figs was heretofore unlawful ; 
29 the Informer againſt the Delinquents 
call'd a Sycophant; - Beſides he made a Law n/a 
concerning, hurts and injuries from Beaſts, ful Beafts, 
in which he commands the 'Maſter of any 
Dog that bir a Man, to hang him in a Chain 
of four Cubits ;- and this was a good device 
for Mens ſecurity. The Law concerning £» «- 
naturalizing Strangers 1s ſevere, for he per- a =o 
mitted only thoſe to be made Free of Athens, Strangers. 
who were in perpetual exile from their own 
Country, or came with their whole Family 

ro 
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to trade there ; and this he did not to dif 
courage Strangers, . but rather invite them, 
by making them ſecure of the privileges of 
that Government : And beſides he thought 
they would prove the more' faithful Citi- 
zens, - who had been forc'd from their own 


Country, or voluntarily forſeok it. 


But' the Law concerning publick Enter- 


Law about tainments was peculiarly Solon's; for if any 


public 


Feaſt 


k& Man came often, or if he that was invited 


f, 


refus'd, they were puniſhed ; for he conclu- 
ded that one was greedy, the other a con- 
temner of the publick : All his Laws he e- 
ſtabliſhed for an hundred years, and writ 
them in wooden Tables nam'd Axonas, 
which might be turn'd round in oblong ca- 
ſes; ſome of their relicks may be now ſeen 
in the Common Hall at A4thevs. Theſe (as 
Ariſtotle affirms) are called Cyrbes ; and Cra- 
tinus the Comedian, ſomewhere ſpeaking of 
Draco and Solon, ſays, in thoſe Cyrbes they | 
now parch Peaſe. But ſome fay thoſe are . | 
properly 'Cyrbes, which contain the Laws | 
concerning Sacrifices and the Rites of Reli- 
gion, and all the others 4xonas. The Senate 
all joyntly ſwore to confirm the Laws, and 
every one of the Theſmothete vow'd: at the 
Croſs in the Market-place, that if he brake 
any of the Statutes, he would dedicate a 


Solon re- polden Statue as big as himſelf, at De/phos. 
= the 
Months, 


Now obſerving the irregularity of the 
Months, 
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Months, and that the Moon did not always 


' riſe and ſet with the Sun : Bur often in the 


ſame day overtake and go before him, - he 
ordered the day ſhould be nam'd 5» 4 wa, 
the Old and New ; atcributing that part of ic 
which was before the conjun&tion to the 
Old Moon, and the reft ro the New. He 
being rhe firſt ir ſeems that underſtood that 
Verſe of Homer, 

T# 7, @-Fvoy1©- phos, F i 15Zufvoto, 
The following day he call'd the new Moon, 
after the twentieth he added no day, bur 
counting backward, according to the de- 
creafing Phaſes of the Moon he reckon'd up 
to thirty. | | 


Now when theſe Laws were enacted, and Solon 


ſome came. to 'Solon- every day, either to 
commend or diſpraife them, and adviſe, *if 
poflible, to leave orit, or put in ſomething : 
And many were curious, ang defired him ro 


2 explain, and tell the meaning of ſach and 
2 fach a paſſage, and he knowing that not to 


do it was diſobliging, and'to do it would 


: pethim ill will; and defirons to bring him- 
{ felf ont of all ſtraits, and rake off all rea- 
| fons of ſuſpicion from thoſe that fought 


them : For 'tis a hard thing (as he himſelf 
fays) in great affaits to pleaſe every body : 
he pretended himfelf Maſter of a Ship, and 
having. obtain'd leave for ten years abſence, 


: he departed: For he hoped by that time his 
D 
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Laws would be cuſtomary and familiar : his 
firſt Voyage was for /gypr, and he liv'd 
(as he himſelf ſays) *<12.961.,: | 


Near Nilus mouth, by fair Canopus ſhore. 


He ſpent ſome time in ſtudy with Pſexophis © 
of Hierapolis and Sonchzis the Saite, the moſt F 
famous of all the Prieſts ; from whom (as © 
Plato fays) getting ſome knowledge of the * 


Atlantick Iſland, he put itinto a Poem, and * 


endeavoured to bring it into credit among * 
the Greczans: from thence he fail'd to Cyprus, | 


where he was made much on by Philocypras 3 


one of the Kings there, who had a ſmall * 
City built by Demophoon Theſeus's Son, near * 
the River Clarzus, in a ſtrong place, 'tis true, ! 
but barren and uneaſie of acceſs. Solon per- 
ſwaded him, ſince there lay a fair plain be- * 
low, to remove, and build a more pleaſant ' 
and greater City : And he there preſent took : 
care to pet inhabitants, and fitted it both ' 
for defence. and convenience of living : inſo- * 
much that many Subjes flock'd to Phzlecy- | 
prus, and the other Kings imitated the 4 
ſign; and therefore to honour Solon, he | 
call'd the City Solos, which was formerly ' 
namd Apeja : and Solon himſelf in his Ele- | 
gies ſpeaking to Philocyprus, mentions this | 
Foundation in thele words; _ | 
Long may you live, and fill the Solian Throne 
Succeeded till by Children of your own : 


And *© 
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And whilft from your bleſs d Iſle I gently ſail, 
Let Venus ſend a kind and proſperous Gale : 


7 Let her enlarge. the bounds of your Command, 


| And raiſe your Town,and ſend me ſafe to Land. 


2 That Solon ſhould diſcourſe with Creſus, 
2} ſome think not agreeable with Chronology; 
Z but I cannot rejet ſo credible a relation, 
7 and fo well atteſted, (and what is more) ſo 
2 agreeable to Solox's temper, ſo worthy his 
2 wiſdom and greatneſs of mind, becauſe for- 
7 ſooth it doth not agree with ſome Chronolo- 
4 gical Canons, which thouſands have endea- 
voured to regulate, and yet to this day could 
never bring the diflering Opinions to any 
{ agreement. And therefore they fay Solou 
coming to Creſ#s at his requeſt, was in the 
ſame condition, as an inland Man when firſt 
} he goes to ſee the Sea ; for as he fancies e- 
2} very River he meets with to be the Ocean, 
23 ſo Solon, as he paſs'd through the Court, and 
ſaw a great many Nobles richly dreſs'd, and 
proudly attended with a multitude of 
Guards and Footboys, thought every one 
had been the King, till he was brought to 
Creſus, who was deck'd with all the orna- 
ments of Jewels, Purple. and Embroidery ; 
all that could make him fine, and admired, 
that he might appear the moſt glorious and 
gaudy | le. Now when Solon came be- 
fore him, and ſeem'd not at all ſurpris'd, nor 
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gave Creſus thoſe complements he expeQted ; 


but. ſhew'd  himfelt. to all diſcerning eyes, 
to be-2 Man that deſpiſed fuch gaudy vani- 
ties;.\ he commanded them -to ſhew him 
all his Wealth, though he did not deſire to 


ſee it, and all his Warlike preparations : © # 


now when he return'd from viewing all this, 
Crefus ask'd him if ever he had ſeen an hap= 
picr Man than he was 2 and when So/on an- 
twer'd he knew one 7e/lus a Citizen of his, 
and told him that this Tels was an honeſt 
Man, had good Children, a competent E- 
ſtare, and. dy'd bravely for. his Country : 
Creſus took him for an ill-bred fellow, and 
a fool, for not meaſuring happineſs by the 
abundance of Gold and Silver; and prefer- 
ring the hfe and death of a private and 
mean Man, before ſo much power and fuch 


an Empire: .he: ask'd him again if beſides 


Telus, he knew any other Man more hap- 
Py ? and Solon replying yes, Cleobiand Bito, 
who were Brothers, were very'loving and 
extretm dutiful :to their Mother ;| for when 
the .Oxen went: but ſlow, they put them- 
(cives into the: Waggon, and drew their Mo- 
ther to Juyo's Yemple, who was extreamly 
pleas'd with their aRtion, and call'd happy 
by her Neighbours ; and then facrificing, 
and feaſtiog, they never roſe again, but 
died withour' pains or convulſions immedi» 
ately after they bad gotten ſo great. a _ 
| an 
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and reputation. What;: ſays Cre/as angry, 
and doſt not thou reckon us amongſt 
happy Men? and So/or, unwilling either to 


© flatter or exaſperate him more, re-ply'd; 
Z The Gods, .O King, in other things have gi- 


4 
L 


5 ven the Greeks nothing great and. excel- 
# lent, ſo our Wiſdom is bold, and: mean}, and 


low, not noble. and Kingly ; and this ob- 
ſerving the numerous nusforturtes that at- 
tend all conditions, forbids us to grow!in- 
ſolent upon. eur preſent Epjoyments, or to 


admire any 'mans. happineſs that may 


change, for what variety will happen 1s/ un- 
known ;. but to whom God hath continued 
happineſs unto the end, that. Man we' call 
happy ; but his happineſs that is yet alive, 
is like the glory and crown of a Wreftler 
that is ſtill within the Ring, unſteady and 
uncertain ; after this he was::diſmiſs'd, ha- 


ving griev'd, but pot infiructed Cr&/us.. But Solon's 


FE/op, he that writ the Fables: (being then at 


Sardis,. upon Creſus his invitation, arid Ve- (op. 


ry much eſteem'd) was concern'd that $9/o 
was [9 meanly treated,” and gave him this 
advice : Solon, let your vitits:to Kings be as 
ſeldom, or as pleafant-ds you- can : and $- 
lon reply'd, No faith, but let: them: be. as 
ſeldom, or as profitable as you can. Then 
indeed Creſus defpisd So/ty, but when he 
was overcome by Cyrus, bad loft his City, 
was taken alive, condema'd to be buror, 
Dd 3 and 
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and laid bound upon the Pile before all 
the Perfians and Cyrus himſelf; he cry'd out 
as loud as poſſibly he could three times, 
O Solox ; and Cyrus ſurpris'd, and ſending ® 
ſome to enquire, . what Man, or God this ! 
Solon was, that:he only- invok'd in this un- | 
avoidable misfortune 2 Creſ#s told him the 3 
whole ſtory, ſaying he was one of the Wiſe | 
Men of Greece, whom I ſent. for, not to be * 
inſtructed, or to learn any thing that 1 wan- ' 
ted, but that he ſhould ſee, and 'be a wit. | 
neſs of my Happineſs : the loſs of which is 
now a greater evil, ' than the enjoyment was © 
a good; for when TI had them they were *' 
goods only in opinion, but now the loſs of * 
them hath brought upon me intolerable and * 
real Evils ; and that man conjeQuring theſe | 
preſent calamities would happen, bad me * 
look to the end of my life, and not rely and 
grow proud upon uncertaintics. When this ! 
was told Cyrus, who was a wiſer man than { 
Creſus, and ſeeing in the preſent example * 
that Solon's ſaying was confirm'd, he not # 
only freed Creſus from puniſhment, but 


| honour'd him as long as he lived ; and Solon | 


had the glory by thefame faying to inſtruct : 
one: King, and fave another. f þ 
When Soloy was gone, the Citizens began 1 
to-quarrel;, Lycurgus headed the lower | 
quarter, Megacles the Son- of Almaeon,thoſe 
that livd toward the Sea, and Piſſtratus 
FM ae the 
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the upper quarter, in which were the mean- 
| eſt People (the Thetes) and greateſt Ene- 
mies to the rich : Inſomuch thar though the 
City yet us'd their Laws, yet all lookd for, 
and defir'd a change of Government, ho- 
ping the change would be better for them, 
and put them above the contrary Faction. 
Affairs ſtanding thus, Solo return'd and Solon re- 
was reverenced by all, and honoured : But ;;;u. © 
his old Age would not permit him to be as 
aQive, and fpeak in the publick, as former- 
ly ; but privately diſcourſing with the heads 
of the Factions, - he endeavoured to com» 
poſe the differences : Prfi/tratus ſtill appear- 
ing the moſt traQtable ; for he was a ſweet 
and taking Man in his difcourſe, a friend to 
the poor, and-very little'given to enmity 
or paſſion, 'and what his nature had not gi» 
ven, cuſtom and imirativf taught ; there» 
fore he was truſted more'than the others, 
being accounted--a' prudent moderate Man, 
one that lov'd equality, and would be an 
enemy to him that ſtrove againſt the pre- 
ſent Setrlement, rather than undermine 'it 
himſelf; for which his fair carriage. he de- 
ceiv'd the People. But Solon preſently' dif- 
covered him, and found out his deſign; yet 
did not hate him upon this, but endeavou- 
red to humble him, and bring him off from 
his ambition, and often told him, and'o> 
thers, that if any one would take-away his 
Ddqg *' aſpiring 
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aſpiring ' thoughts and. deſire of Empire, 


none would. make a more vertuous Man, or 
a more excellent Citizen. Theſpis at this 
time . beginning ,to aft Tragedies, and the 
thing, becauſe /twas new, taking very much 


with, the mulcixude ; for, twas not yet a 


marter of {trite and contention ; Soloy, being 
by nature a loyer of learning, and now in 
is old Age living idle, ſporting and cheering 
himfelf with Muſick and '2 glaſs of Wine, 
went. to ſee Zheſpis himſelf (as the ancient 
Cuſtom was) a&; and after the Play was 
ne, he difcoursd him, and ask'd him it 
he was not aſham'd to tell ſo many lies be- 
fore ſuch a Company ; and Theſpis replying, 
'Fis no harm tofay or do ſo in jeſt and mer- 
Himent ;  Soloy vehemently ſtriking his ſtaff 
agaiolt the Ground, Ay, fays he, if we ho- 


nour and commend fuch Merriment as this, © | 


we thall find.it' will creep into our terious 


Pififtratus affairs, Now: when Pifiſkratus, having 


gets the 
Covernh- 
ment, 


wounded himſelf, was -brought into the 
Market place- in-a Chariot, and ſtirred up 
4he. People, as if he had been thus dealt 
with, for his affeRion to-the- Government, 
38d 2, great: many Were enraged, and cry'd 
Ayt : -So/on, coming cloſe to him, faid, .Pi4- 
ſtratus, you do not imitate Tyſſes well ; tor 
You:cut your ſelf to bring your'Cirzens in- 
tos tumyult, but he to deceive his Enemies : 
Then preſencly the People would defend 
Pifiſtratus, 


Rs | 
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Pifiſtratus, and gathered inte,an, Allembly ; 
where one Ariſton making a moi:ton that 
they ſhould allow Pi/{ſtratus. atty. Club-men 
for a Guard to his. Perſon, Setox opposd it, 
and talk'd a great deal ſuch as he bath left 
us in his Poems, 


Tou doat upon bis Words and taking phraſe. 
And again, 10S 

True, each Man fingle is a crafty Soul, 

' But all together ye make one giddy Pool : 


But obſerving the poor Men an-end to gra- 
tifie Pifiſtratus, and tumultuous ;. and the 
rich fearful, and getting out of harms way, 
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he departed ; ſaying he was wiſer than ſome, 


and ſtouter than others : Witfer than thoſe 
that did not underſtand the deſign, ſtouter 
than-thoſe that, \though they underſtood it, 
were afraid to oppoſe the Tyranny. Now 
the People having paſt the Law, were not 


exa@ with Pz{ſtratus about the: number of 


his Club-men, but took no notice of it, 
though he liſted and 'kept as many. as he 
would, till be ſcizd rhe Caſtle: When that 
was done, and the City in an uproar, Me- 
gacles with all of his Family ftreight fled.: 
Bur. So/ou, though he was. now very old, 
and had none nay 6 him ; -yet came into 
the Market-place, and made a ſpeech ta his 
Citizens, fometunes blamiog their inadver- 
tency and meanneſs of Spirit, ſometimes 
paſſionately 
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paſſionately exhorting them, not thus tame- 

ly to loſe their Liberty ; and likewiſe then 
ſpoke that memorable ſaying, that before 
'twas an eaſier task to have ſtop'd the riſing ' 
Tyranny, but now the greater and more | 


glorious action to deſtroy ir, when it was # 


begun already, and had gathered ſtrength. 
Bur all being afraid to ſide with him, he re- 
turnd home, and taking his Arms, he 
brought them out, and laid them” in the 
Porch before his Door, with theſe words : 
To the utmoſt of my power I have ſtriven 
for my Country and my Laws, and then he 
buſted himſelf no more : His Friends advi- 
ling him to fly, he refus'd, but writ a Poem, 
and thus rattled the Athentans, 


If now you ſmart, blame not the heavenly powers, 
For they are good, the fault is only ours ; 

- We gave him all our Forts, we took the Chain, 
And now he makes us Slaves, yet we complain. 


And many elling him that the Tyrant 
would have his Head for this, and asking 
to whar he truſted that he'ventur'd to ſpeak 
ſo boldly, he reply'd, my old Age. Burt 
Pifitratus, having gotten the command, ſo 
honoured Soloy, obliged and kindly enter- 
tained him, that So/on gave him his advice, 
and approv'd"many of his AQtions : For he 
kept many of Solox's Laws, obſerved them 
himſelf, and compell'd his Friends to _ 
n 
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And he tbc though then in power, be- 
ing accusd of Murther before the Arcopa- 
gus, came quietly to clear. himſelf, but his 
accuſer let fall the IndiAment. And he 
added other Laws, one of which is, thar 
the maim'd in the Wars ſhould be main- 
tain'd at the publick charge ; this Zeracli- 
des Ponticus delivers, and that Pifſtratus 
followed Solou's example in this, who had 
before determin'd it in the caſe of one 7her- 
fippus that was maim'd : and Theophraſtus 
aſſerts, that 'twas Pifiſtratns, not Solo, that 
made that Law againſt Lazineſs, which was 
the reaſon that the Country was better ma- 
nur'd, 'and the City not ſo cloggd with 


Inhabitants. Now Solo» having begun. a 7h 4rlas- 
great Work in Verſe, the relation or Fable ck. L 
of the Atlantick Iſlands, which he had /{-n4*- 


learn'd from the wiſe Men in Sajs, and 
was convenient for the Athenians to know, 
grew weary of it; not (as Plato fays) by 
reaſon of his multitude of buſineſs, but 
his age, and being diſcourag'd at the great- 
neſs of the task; for theſe Verſes teſtifie 
that he had leiſure enough, 


Now 7 grow old, yet ſtiff IT learn. 
And again, 
1 mind a Song, a Miſs and glaſs of Wine ; 
Theſe are moſt mens delights, & theſe are mine : 


But 
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But Plato willing to improve the Story of 
the Iſlands, as if 'twere a fair Eſtate that 
wanted an Heir, and deſcended to him ; 
makes them ftately Entrances, noble En- 
cloſures, large Courts, fuch as no Eſſay, no 
Fable, no Fiction ever had before ; but be- 
ginning it late, he ended his Life before his 
Work ; and fo the Readers trouble for the 
unfiniſh'd part is ' the greater, as the ſatis- 
faction he takes in that which is compleat 
is extraordinary : for as the City of A4thens 
left only'the Temple of - Jupiter Olympius 
unfiniſh'd, ſo Plato, amongſt all his excel- 
lent Works, - left this only. Piece about the 
Atlantick: Iſſands imperfeR-:; Solon liv'd af- 
ter Pifiſtratus. ſeizd the, Government (as 
Heraclides Ponticus aſſerts) a long time ; 
but Pharitas. the Epbefpran ſays, not tull two 

years; for; Pifſtratus began his Tyranny 
when Conias was Archon ; and Phanias ſays 
Solos dy d under Hege/tratus, who ſucceed- 
ed Comias.. Now the ſtory that his Aſhes 
were :{catter'd about the Ifland. Salam, is 
too abſurd to'be beliey'd,: or to be any thing 


- but a mere Fable ;- and: yet 'tis written by 


many conſiderable Men ; and Arifotle the 


Philoſopher. \ +1 5 
The End of Solon's Life. 
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Engliſhed from the Greek, | 


By Mr. Pod{well. 
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—— 


Ne Solon making ſuch a . Figure, 

Vf to him we. compare - Poplicola, 

- | Y..which later Titk the Rowan Peo- 

' ple;entaild upon his merit, 'as' a noble ac- 

ceſs:to-his : former name Publius Yaterius. 

He deſcended from Yalerivs, a man amongſt Valerius's 

our Anceſtors, reputed the principal ECON whence, 

ciler of the differences berwixt Romay and 

Sabine, and one that with the greateſt ſuc- 

ceſs perſwaded their Kings to aflent there- 
unto 
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unto, and from a ſtate of hoſtility compos'd 

them into a friendly union. To this man 
Publius Palerius owing his Birth (as they 

write) whilſt Rome remain'd under its King- 

ly Government, obtaind a name as great 

from his eloquence as his riches; the one 
courteouſly employing in a liberal diſtribu- 

tion to the poor, the other generouſly in 

the ſervice of juſtice, as thereby aſſuring, 

ſhould the Government fall into a Repub- 

lick, he would become a chief ſtate in the 
Community. It happen'd afterward that 

Fe wat the unjuſt and illegal aſpiring of 7arquinius 
quinius Superbus to the Crown, with his making it 
Superbus. ;nſtead of Kingly rule the inſtrument of in- 
ſolence and tyranny ; mov the people in- 

to an hatred and regret of his reign, inſo- 

;1,3 23; Much that from the death of Lucretia (ſhe 
nx Bs. ſacrificing her own life to the wengeance of 
la d- his violence) they took an occaſion of re- 
<#7-- volt. And L. Brutus fitting things for a 
__ change, aided with the condudt of Yaleri- 

as, depos'd the Kings. And whilſt the peo- 

ple inclin'd towards the eleQing one Lea- 

der inſtead of their King, Yalerius acqui- 

eſcd in this, that to rule was rather Br«- 

tus's due, as the Author of the Democracy. 

But the name of Monarchy growing odious 

to the people, and to live under a divided 
power carrying a complacency in the pro- 

ſpe, they choſe two to the managery 
thereof ; 
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| thereof ; which put Yalerius in hopes that 
| with Brutzs he might be eleted Conſul, but 
| was diſappointed ; for inſtead of Yalerixs, Valerius 
notwithſtanding 'the endeavours of Brutus, c_— 
7, arquinius Collatinus was choſen, the Huſ- conſulſhip. 
band of Lucretia, a Man no ways more ver- 
tuous than Yalerias. But the Nobles, dread- 
ing the return of their Kings, who ſtill usd 
all endeavours abroad and ſolicitations at 
home, were reſolv'd upon a Chieftain of an 
| intenſe hatred to them, and no ways indulg- 
ing to their intereſt. 
Now Palerius was troubled, that his ſer- 
vice for his Country ſhould be ſuſpe&ed to 
be miſemployed, becauſe he ſuſtained no 
private injury from the infolence of the - 
| Tyrants, withdrew himſelf from the Senate, - __ 
and practice of the Bar, quitting all publick 
concerns: Which gave an occaſion of dif- 
courſe and fear too; leſt, through malice, 
reconcil'd to the Kings ſide, he ſhould prove 
the ruine of: the State, tottering as yet under 
the uncertainties of a change. But Brutus 
being jealous of ſome others, determin'd to 
give the Teſt to the Senate upon the Al- 
tars: Upon the day appointed Yalerius came 
with chearfulneſs into the Forum, and was 
the firſt Man that proteſted neirher to con- 
tribute to, or promote Targquin's defigns, 
but rigorouſly to maintain his liberty, 
which gave great ſatisfaRtion to the Senate 
and 


- | | 
- 
" 
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and aſſurance to the Conſuls, his actions 

ſoon after ſhewing the finceriry of his Oath. 

For Ambaſſadors came from 7arquin, with 
yiduuele Letters affeting a populacy, and full of in | 
7 us. {inuating exprefiions, whereby they thought 

to wheedle the People, afſuring them, the 

King had caſt off all infolence, and made 

moderation the only meaſures of his deſires. 

To this Embafly the Conſuls thought fir 
61s 3743-0 give publick audience : But Yalerius op- 

525 Tez4-posd it, and would not permit, that to the 
7#"* poorer fort, who entertain'd the fear of a 

War with more relutancy than Tyranny, 

any occaſion ſhould be offer'd, or any temp- 

tations to new deſigns. Afrerwards other 

. Ambaſſadors arrivd, who declard their 

King would recede from his Crown, and 

lay down his Arms, only capitulating for a 

reſtitution to himſelf, to his Friends and Al- 

lies, of their Moneys and Eſtates ro ſupport 
Brocv, Their baniſhment. Now ſeveral inclining | 
publichk, ro this motion, and Collatinus favouring 
real. the requeſt, Brutus, a Perſon of a fierce and | 

aſonare nature, ruſh'd into the Forum, 

752365 5 there proclaiming his fellow Conſul to' be a 
+9 Traitor, in granting Subfidies to Tyranny 
and Ammunition for a War, when 'twere 
cruelty to relieve the neceffiries of their 

flight. This causd an Atſembly of the Ci- 

tizens, amongſt whom rhe firlt thar ſpake 

was Gaius Minutinus, a private Man, who 
advisd 
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advisd Brutus, and perſwaded the Romans 
to take care that thoſe Goods remaining in 
their hands, might be employ'd againſt the 
Tyrants rather, than being remitted to the 
Tyrants, be return'd againſt - themſelves : 
Yet however 'twas the Romans Opinion 
that whilſt they enjoy'd the liberty rhey 
had ſought for, not to reje& Articles of 
Peace for the ſakes of their Goods, but to 
tarow them out after them. This regard 
of the Goods was the leaſt part of Zarquin's 
deſign, yet the demand ſounded the hu- | 
mours of the People, and became a prepa- {Combe 
ratory to a Conſpiracy ; which the Ambaſe comrive 
ſadours endeavour'd through the delay of & Tar- 
their return, under pretence of ſelling ſome > jg - 
of the Goods, and reſerving others-to be ſent 
away, till ſuch time as they corrupted two 
of the eminenteſt Families in'”-Rome, three 
Senators of the: Aquilian, and two of the 
Vitellian Family, all of them: by the Mo- 
ther's ſide being Nephews to: Collatinus -; 
beſides Brutus had a peculiar alliance to the 
Vitellian from his' Marriage with their Si- 
ſter, by whom he had ſevetal' Children ; 
whereof two the''YiteHians, Whom near- 
neſs of blood: and' education 'had endear'd, 
each to other, decoy'd into an aſjocia- 
tion of their Treaſon, aſſuring them with- 
all; ſhould they intereſs themſelves in 7ar- 
qguin's Family, and the Kings Party, they 

E would 
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would be freed from the dotage and auſte- 
rity of their Father (whoſe irreconcilement 
to offenders they term'd auſterity, and his 
dotage was a pretext and plea to the Ty- 
rants for his ſecurity ; which occaſioned the 
#74 continuance of that firname.) When upon 
<Fus, theſe inducements the Youths came to dif- 
A horrid courſe the Aquilians, all thought it conve- 
ys nient to oblige themſelves in a ſolemn and 
on, '* dreadful Oath, with the ceremony of 4rin- 
king the blood of a murthered Man, and 
touching his entrails To which deſign 
they reſorted to the habitation of the Agquz- 
Ljans, where was an Houſe allotted for this 
tranſaction, (as happen'd) darkſome and de- 
folate ; for the domeſtick Yindicius made 
no appearance, but there abſconded himſelf, 
not out of deſign or any intelligence of the 
affair, but accidentally being within, and 
ſeeing with how much haſte and concern 
they came in, was afraid to be diſcover'd, 
«1 o7s- but plac'd himſelf behind a Cheſt, ſo as he 
'* might obſerve their ations and over-hear 
their debates. The refult was to kill the 
Conſuls, and they wrote Letters to 7arquin 
advertiſing the ſame, and entruſted them 
in the hands of the Ambaſſadors, lodging 
then at the Aguilians, and were preſent at 

the Conſult. | 
Upon their departure thence Y7ndicius 
crept out of his obſcurity, but not under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding how to manage the buſineſs, was 

ata ſtand; for to arraign the Sons before the 

Father Brutas, or the Nephews to the Un- 

cle Collatinus, ſeem'd equally (as 'twas in- 

deed) a ſcene of horrour ; yet knew no pri- 

vate Roman, to whom he could entruſ# ſe © yſvey 
crets of ſuch importance, and yet could not ;;.., .,. 
ſuffer to be buried in filence, what his con- awvmy. 
ſcience engag'd him to reveal ; and there- Jer 
fore addreſs d himſelf to Yalerius, the gene- guainted 
roſity of the Man and civility inviting 7%. tc 
thereto, being a perſon to whom the needy ©P"*Y* 
had eaſie acceſs, and never ſhut his Gates 

againſt the petitions or the indigences of a 

low eſtate: but when Yindicius had made 

a total diſcovery to him, his Brother Mar- 

cus and his own Wife being preſent at the 
relation, Yalerius was ſtruck with amaze- 

ment, and by no means would diſmiſs the 
Diſcoverer, but confin'd him to his own yi pradent 


' Houſe, and plac'd his Wife as a Guard to the 1m-n4z*7) 


Gates, ſending his Brother in the interim 


to beſet the King's Palace, and to ſeize, if 
poſlible, their Letters, and ſecure the do- 


- meſticks ; whilſt he, with his conſtant at- 


tendance of Clients and Friends, and a 
great retinue of Servants, repair d to the 
Houſe of the Aquilians, who were abſent 
fromhome, and forcing an entrance through 
the Gates, happen'd upon the Letters then 


| lying in the Lodgings of the Ambaſſadors ; 


| 


Ee 2 whilſt 


nl 
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whilſt things were in this motion, the 4- 

quilians made an haſty return, and muſte- 
ring themſelves about the Gate, endea- | 

vour'd a recovery of the Letters: The o- 

ther Party made a reſiſtance, who caſting 

their Gowns about their Necks, and uſing 

violence one to the other, at length hurri- 

ed them with great difficulty through the 

Streets into the + Forum. The like engage- 

nient happen'd about the King's Palace, 

Where Marcus ſeiz'd ſome other Letters, de- 

ſign'd to be convey'd away in the Goods, 

and laying hands on what Servants his indu- 

ſtry could find, drag'd them alſo into the 

Forum. When the Conſuls had quieted the 

tumult, Yindicius was brought out by the 

orders of Yalerius, and the Accuſation read, 

the Letters were opened, to which the 

Traitors could make no Plea, Moſt ſtood 

mute and dejected as tenſible of the Villany, 

yet ſome, to ingratiate themſelves with Bru- 

tus, mention'd Baniſhment, and the tears of 

Collatinus, attended with Yalerius's filence, 

The impar- gave forme hopes of mercy : Bur Brutus cal- 
— ling his two Sons by their names, © Canſt 
Brucus, ©® thou (ſaid he) O 7ztus, nor thou Yalerius 
*-make no defence againſt the Indiament 2 
the queſtion being thrice proposd, and no 
return made to Brutus, he turn'd himſelf to 
the Lictors, and cry'd, © What remains 1s 
** your duty. The Lictors preſently ſeiz'd the 
Youths, 


His ſevere 
Sentence, 
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Youths, and tripping them of their Gar- 
ments, bound their hands behind them, 
and tore their Bodies with ſcourges, which - 
ſeem'd too tragical a Scene to be gaz'd up- 
on ; yet 'tis oblervable, Brutus made it the 
obje& of his choice, and would not ſuffer 
the leaſt glance of pity to ſoften and ſmooth 
his wonted rigour and auſterity, but reſo- 
lutely made his eyes attend the execution, 
even whilſt the Li&ors, extending them on 
the ground, with an Ax cut off their Heads; 
then he departed, committing the reſt to 
the judgment of his Collegue. This was 
an action equally as capable of commends- 
tion as reproof, for either the greatneſs of, 
his vertue raisd him above the impreſſions 
of ſorrow, or the extrav3gancy of his mi- 
ſerv took away all ſenle of it: but neither 
ſeemd common or the reſult of his huma- 
nity, but either proceeded from a divine 
eficacy, or a brutiſh ſtupidity, yet 'tis more n 90, i 
reatonable we award it to his honour, leſt SE 
through the weakneſs of the Judge his ver- 
tae ſhould hazard a diſrepute, for in the 
Romans opinion Brutus labour'd more to 
reduce - and ſettle the Government, than 
Romulus to found the City. 

Upon Brutuss departure out of the Fo- 
ram, a conſternation, horrour and ſilence 
for ſome time polle(s'd all, that refleted on 
what was done: beſides, the eafineſs arid 


Ee 3 forbear- 


| 
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forbearance of Co/atinus gave confidence to 

the Aquilzans to requeſt ſome time to an- 

iwer their Charge, and that Yindicius their 
Servant ſhould be remitted into their hands, 

and no longer harbour'd amongſt their Ac- 
cuſers. The Conſul ſeem'd inclin'd to their 
motion, and thereupon diffolv'd the Af- 
ſembly ; but Yalerius would not ſuffer Y;n- 

dicius to depart, who was encircled with 

the Rabble, nor the people to withdraw 
without cenfuring the Traitors ; at length 

Jaid violent hands upon the Aquiliz, and 

calling Brutus to his afliſtance, exclaim'd 

againſt the unreaſonable proceedings of 

', _ Colatinu, to impoſe upon his Collegue the 
= m_—_ neceſſity of taking away the lives of his own 
% ©” Sons, and yet have thoughts of gratifying 
ſome Women with the lives of Traitors 

and Enemies to their Country. Co/atinus at 

this being diſpleas'd, and commanding Yind#- 

cus to be taken away, the Liftors diſpers'd 

the Rabble, and ſeiz'd their Man, and beat 

off whoſoever endeavour'd a reſcue. But 
Palerius's Friends withſtood the ſeifure, 

| and the people cry'd out for Brutus, who 
returning, and filence being made, afſurd 

them he had ſhew'd himſelf a ſevere ani- 
madverter upon his own Sons, and there- 

fore left the reſt to the ſuffrages of the free 
Citizens, allowing every man to ſpeak his 
pleaſure, and gain the people over to his 
Eo Co . > qo 


. 
o 
: 
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perſwaſion. But there was no need of Ora- 

tory, for it being referr'd to the Vote, they 

were return'd condemn'd by alt the ſuffrages, 

and were accordingly beheaded. | 
When Colatinus faw his alliance to the —_— 

Kings had render'd him ſuſpicious, and his cout, 

name had made him odious to the People, 

who abominated the name of 7argquin, and 

perceivirig himſelf as an offence to every 

one, relinquiſh'd his Charge, and departed 

the City. The Court being call'd, in his Yalerius 

room Yalerius honourably obtaind the Conſul. 

Conſulſhip as a juſt reward of his good 

will; of which he thought Yindicius de- 

ſerv'd a ſhare, whom he made Denizon of - 

Rome, and gave him the privilege of vo- 

ting in what Tribe ſoever he was pleas'd 

to be enroll'd ; (Which liberty in voting, 

Appius a long time after, out of a popular 

deſign, granted to other Libertines) and 

from this YVindicius, a perfet Manumiſlion, ; 

is call'd to this day Yixdita, This done, 9-191 

the Goods of the Kings are expos'd to plun- 

der, and the Palace to ruine; The pleaſant Ares 77 

Campus Martius, which Tarquin enjoy'd, 214 

was devoted to the ſervice of that God ; 

but happening to be harveſt Seafon, and the 

Sheaves yet lodging on the Ground, they 

thought it not reaſonable to commit them 

to the Flay, or unſanQifie them with any 

uſe, and therefore carrying them to the 


Ee 4 River _ 


534 


The dedi- 


cation of 
the Cam- 


Us, 


eitrisf#z Wt 


River fide, and Trees withal, that were 
cut down, they caſt all into the Water, and 
dedicated a ſluggiſh and fruitleſs Spil to the 
Deity. Now theſe thrown in one upon an- 
other, and clofing together, the ſtream 
pus Marti- did not bear them far, but being carry'd 


down together, and ſinking to the bottom, 
there gaind a ſettlement, and finding no 
farther a conveyance, but there ſtop'd and 
interwoven one with. another, the ſtream 
work'd the maſs into a firmneſs, and waſh'd 
down mud, which ſettling there, became 
an acceſſion of matter as well as cement to 
the rubbiſh ; infomuch that the violence of 


the Waves could not remove it, but forc'd 


all things to it, and then with a gentle preſ- 
ſure clos'd it together, which by reaſon of 
their bulk and folidity gaining new ſubſi- 
dies, and the neighbouring ſpace receiving 
what the ſtream brought down, at laſt grew 
into an Iſland, call'd I»ſula Sacra, lying by 
the City, adorn'd with the Temples of the 
Gods and conſecrated Walks, call'd in the 


elon Svoir Latin Tongue inter duos pontes. Though 


Yqupoy, 


ſome fay, this happened not at the dedica- 
tion of 7argain's Field, but in after times, 
when T7argquinia, a Veital Prieſteſs, gave 
the adjacent Field to the publick, and for 
that obtain'd great honours, as amongſt the 
reſt, that of all Women her Teſtimony alone 
ſhould find credit and acceptance, and = 

the 
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the liberty to marry, but refusd it, and 
thus ſome write it happened. 

But 7arquin, deſpairing of a return to his 
Kingdom by the Conſpiracy, found a kind 
reception amongſt the Tuſcaus, who with 
a great Army lead him out into the Field ; 
the Conſuls headed the Romans againſt 
them, and made their rendezvoule 1n the 
holy places, the one call'd the Arfran Grove, 
the other the Aſuvian Meadow : When 
they came 70 charge, Aruns the Son of 7ar- 795% 
quin, and Brutus the Roman Conſul, nor Th oe 
incidentally encountring each other, but *24;ement 
out of a malicious rage (the one to avenge x&-qonad 
Tyranny and enmity to his Country, the tu. 
other his Baniſhment) ſet Spurs to their 
Horſes, and ingaging with fury inſtead of 
reaſon, grew unmindful of their own ſe- 
curity, and fo fell together in the combat. 

This ſo dreadful an onſet hardly enſtr'd a 

more favourable end ; but both Armies do- 

ing and receiving equal dammage were di- 

verted by a Storm. Now- Yalerius was 

much concernd, not knowing the ſucceſs 

of the day ; and fezing his Men as well cif- 

mayed at the ſight of their own dead, as 

revivd at the loſs of the Enemy, fo un- 

diſcernable alike had the greatneſs of the 

ſlaughter made the appearance, that each 

ſide upon a review of their remains adjudg'd © 

to themſelves rather a defeat, than from the 5;;.-. 
eſtimate 
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eſtimate each made of his Enemy, a Vidtory. 
The night being come, (and ſuch as one 
may preſume muſt follow ſuch a Battel) 
and the Armies laid to reſt, they write the 
c:2lie: Grove fhook and murmured a Voice, faying, 


that the 7uſcans loſt one Man more than 
the Romans, which was eſteem'd as an- 
Oracle, and the Romans preſently enter- 
taind it with ſhouts and expreſſions of joy : 
whilſt the 7uſcans through fear and amaze- 
ment deſerted their Tents, and were much 
diſpersd; The Romans falling upon the re- 
mains, which amounted to nigh Five thou- 
fand, took them Priſoners, and plunder'd 
the Camp-: When they numbred the dead, 
they found on the Tuſcans ſide Eleven thou- 
fand and three hundred, exceeding their 
own loſs but by one Man. This Fight hap- 
pen upon the laſt of February, and Yale- 
rius triumph'd upon the Conqueſt, being 
the firſt Conſul that adorn'd it with a Cha- 
riot, which ſight as it appear'd magnificent, 
ſa 'twas receiv d with a veneration free from 
envy, or (what ſome ſuggeſt) an offence to 
the Spectators ; neither did it favour of e- 
mulation or ambition, when 'twas deriv'd 
to after Ages. The People applauded like- 
wiſe the honours he did to his Collegue, in 
ſetting forth his Obſequies with a Funeral 
Oration, which ſo pleasd the Romans, and 


found ſo good a reception, that it became 
cuſtomary 


| 
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cuſtomary for the beſt men to celebrate the 
Funerals of great men with Speeches in 
their commendation, and their antiquity 1s 
affirm'd to be greater than that of Greece, 
unleſs according to the Orator Anaxime- 
»es's account we acknowledge Solon to be 
Author. 

Yet ſome part of Palerius's behaviour valerius 
gave an offence and diſguſt to the people. = _ 
becauſe after Brutus, whom they eſteem'd the prope: 
as Patriot of their Liberty had not preſum'd 
to Lord it without a Collegue, but ſtil] af- 
ſum'd one and then another to him in his 
Commiſſion ; but Yalerius (faid they ) car- 
rying all things by his power, ſeem'd not a 
Succeſſor to Brutus, having no deference 
to the Conſulſhip, but an aim to Tarquin's 
Tyranny ; and notwithſtanding his verbal 
Harangues to Brutus's memory, yet when 
he was attended with all the Rods and Axes, 
and came from an Houſe as ſtately as that 
he demoliſh'd of the Kings, thoſe ations 
ſhew'd him an imitator of 7arquin ; be- 
ſides his dwelling Houſe, call'd Yelia was 
more magnificent, which hanging over the rex2s/:- 
Forum, overlook'd all tranſactions there, ©” 
the acceſs to it was hard, and the return 
from it difficult, but to fee him come down, 
was a ſtately proſpeQ, and equall'd the ma- 
jeſty of a King. But Yalerius ſhew'd, how 
much it imported men in power and great 

| N Offices 
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Offices to give admittance to truth before 
flattery ; for upon his Friends remonſtran- 
ces, that he diſpleas'd the People, contend- 
ed not, neither reſented it, but that very 
—_— ,night ſending for Carpenters, pulled down 
bir "Patel his Houſe and levell'd it with the ground ; 
Hſe, fo that in the mornihg the people flocking 
thither ſaw the ruines, they lov'd and ad- 
mir'd the generoſity of the man, and de- 
omg sr:-plord the Conful's loſs, who wavting ar 
-S Houſe, was forc'd to ſeek a foreign Habita- 
tion ; and wiſh'd a repair of ſo much beauty 
and magnificence, as to one to whom ma- 
lice had unjuſtly procur'd the ruine. His 
Friends receiv'd him, till the place the peo- 
ple gave him was furniſh'd with an Houſe, 
though leſs ſtately than his own, where 
now ſtands the Temple calld Yicus Pub- 
licus. 

He refolv'd to render the Government as 
well as himſelf, inſtead of terrible, familiar 
and pleaſant to the people, and parted the 
Axes from the Rods, and always upon his 
entrance into the Aſſembly, with an hum- 

. ble ſubmiſſion vail'd them to the people, as 
m_ reſtoring thereby the excellency of a Common: 
we * Jy-wealth, and this the Conſuls obſerve to this 
woxeglics: day, But the humility of the man, which 

the people thought real, was but a device, 

to abate their envy by this moderation ; for 

as much as he detracted from his liberty, 0 
muCc 
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much he advanc'd in his power, the people 
ſill ſubmitting with fatisfation, which 
they expreſsd by calling him. Poplicola, , 
i. & a popular mary, which name had the "9%". 
preheminence of the reſt, and therefore in 
the ſequel of this Hiſtory we ſhall uſe no 
other. He gave free leave to any to ſue for 
the Conſulſhip, but before the admittance , 
of a Collegue, miftruſting futurity, leſt the 
emulation or the ignorance of him ſhould 7% _ 
cro's his deſigns, by his own authority en- _ of 
ated ſome good and noble Conſtitutions. Poplicola, 
Firſt he ſupply'd the vacancies of the Sena- 
tors, which either 7arquin long, before put 
to death, or the War lately cur off ; thoſe 
that were regiſtred, they write, amount- 
ed to One hundred threeſcore and four : 
afterwards he made ſeveral Laws, which 
added much to the peoples liberty, as one 
granting offenders rhe liberty of. appealing 
to the people from, the cenſure of the Con- 
ſuls ; a ſecond, that made it death to uſurp 
the magiſtracy wirhout the peoples con- 
ſent,; a third for the relief of poor Gitizens, 
which taking oft .,their Taxes encourag'd 
their- labours ;. another againſt diſobedience 
to the Conſuls, which was no leſs popular 
than the reſt, and rather ro the benefit of 
the Commonalty, than to the advantage 
of the Nobles ; for it impos'd upon diſloyal- 
ty the penalty of ten. Oxen and two mn” - 
rac 
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the price of a Sheep was ten 0bo/;, of an 
Money nt Ox an hundred. For the uſe of Money was 
_ of »* then infrequent amongſt the Romans, their 
Romans, Wealth conſiſting in a plenty of Cattel, ſo 
that afterwards their Eſtates were call'd 
T*KsM% Peculia from Pecus, i.e. Cattle, and had up- 


T Te9* . * 
<:my.” on their ancient Money engrav'd an Ox, 


* a Sheep, or an Hog; and hence firnamd 
their Sons Sui1l;, Bubulci, or Caprarii, (they 
calling Capre, Goats, and Porci, Hoggs) 
Theſe Laws ſhewed the evenneſs and the 
popularity of the giver ; yet amidſt this mo- 
deration he inſtituted one exceſſive puniſh- 
ment, for he made it lawful without accu- 
ſation to take away any man's life that a- 
ſpir'd to a Tyranny, and acquitted the exe- 
cutioner, if he produc'd evidences of the 
crime; for though 'twas not probable, whoſe 
deſigns were ſo great, to eſcape all notice, 
yet becauſe 'twas poſlible his power might 
prevent judgment, which the uſurpation it 

ſelf would then take off, gave a licence to 
man 5. any to prevent the ©ſurper. He was ho- 
- * Say nourd likewiſe for the Law touching the 
Treaſury, and becauſe neceſlity engag'd the 
Citizens out of their Eſtates to contribute 

to the maintenance of Wars, and he being 
unwilling himſelf to be concernd in the 

care of it, or to permit his Friends, or in« 

deed that the publick Money ſhould be 
entruſted into private hands, allotted the 
Temple 


: . 
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Temple of Saturn for the Treaſury (in 
which to this day they repoſite the Tri- 
bute-Money,) and granted the People the 

liberty of chuſing two young Men as Que- 

ſtors, i. e. Treaſurers, and the firſt were mad. _ 
P. Veturius and Minucius Marcus, there be- \; ,nami. 
iog 2 great Sum colleQed, for they afleſs'd nucius 
one hundred and thirty thouſand, excuſing #4 9%. 
Orphans and Widows from the payment. flors in 
Afﬀairs ſtanding in this poſture he admit- $9m<. 
ted Lucretius, the Father of Lucrerza, as his 
Collegue, and gave him the precedence in 

the Covernment by reſigning up the Faſces, 

i. e. Rods to him as due to his years, which 7% wau- 
humble obſervance to Age was deriv'd to *'* * 
poſterity. But within a few days Lucretins 
dyd, and Marcus Horatius ſucceeded. in 
that honour, and continu'd the remaining 
part of the year. 

Now whilſt 7Targuiz was making prepa- 
rations in Tuſcany for a ſecond War againſt 
the Romans, "tis faid a portentous accident 
fell out. When Targuiz was King, and ha- 
ving not compleated the buildings of the 
Capitol, he deſigning, whether from a Di- 
vine impulſe, or his own pleaſure, to erect 
an earthen Chariot upon the top, entruſted 
the Workmanſhip to Tuſcays of the City 
Yeies, but ſoon after was oblig'd to retire 
from his Kingdom. The Work thus mo- 
del'd the 7uſcans ſet in a Furnace, but the 
Clay 
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Clay ſhew'd not thoſe paſſive qualities 
which uſually attend its nature, to ſubſide 
and be condens'd upon the exhalations of 
the moiſture, but roſe up and ſwell'd to 
that bulk, that being conſolidated and firm, 
notwithſtanding the removal of the head 
and breaking down the Walls of the Fur- 
nace, it could not be taken out without 
much difficulty. The Wiſe Men look'd up- 
on this as a Divine prognoſtick of ſucceſs 
and power to thoſe that ſhould enjoy it, 
and the Tuſcans reſolv'd not to deliver it 
to the Romans who demanded it ; but an- 
ſwer'd that it rather belong d to Targquin, 
than to thoſe that forc'd him into exile. A 


. few days after there happen'd an Horſe- 


| 
| 
| 
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race with the uſual ſhows and Solemnities, 
the Chariotier with his Crown on his head 
ſoftly driving his victorious Chariot out of 
the Ring, the Horſes, upon no apparent 
occaſion aftrighted, but either out of a Di- 
vine inſtigation or an accidental, hurried 
away their driver, full ſpeed to Rowe, nei- 
ther did his holding them in prevail, or his 
gentle ſooth:ngs, but with violence was forc'd 
along, will coming to the Capitol, was there 
thrown by the Gate call'd Ratumena, This 
occurrence raisd wonder and fear in the 
Veians, who upon this permitted a delivery 
of the Chariot. 


Now 
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Now Zarquin, the Son of Demaratus, 
warring with rhe Sabines, avow'd the build- 
ing of the Capitol, which Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, Grandſon to the Avower, began, 
yet could not dedicate it, becauſe he loſt 
his Kingdom before twas finiſhd ; when 
'twas compleated and adjuſted with all its _ 
Ornaments, Poplico/a had a great ambition Foplicola 
to the Dedication, but the Nobility envy d of dedice- 
him that honour, as well as thoſe his pru- !ing the 
dence in making Laws and Condu@ in Wars ©" 
entitled him to: And preſuming he merited 
not the addition of this, they 1mportun'd 
Fioratius to ſue for the Dedication ; and 
whilſt Poplicola was engagd to lead the Ar- 
my into the Field, voted it to Zoratzus, 
and accordingly conducted him to the Ca- 
pitol, aſſuring themſelves, that were Popli- 
cola preſent, they ſhould not have prevail d. 
Yet ſome write, Popliceia was by lot de- 
ſtind againſt his will to the Army, the 0- 
ther to the Dedication; and what happend 
in the performance, ſeems to intimate ſome 
ground for this conjefture ; for upon the 
Ides of September, which happens about the . 
full Moon of the Month Metazitnion. the >> 
People flocking to the Capitol, and filence ER 
enjoyn'd, Horatius aſter the performance of 
other Ceremonies holding the Doors, ac- 
cording to cuſtom pronounc'd the words of 


Dedication ; then Marcus the Brother of Po- 
FE f flicola 
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plicola, who had ſtood for ſome time at the 

' Door, obſerving his opportunity, cry'd, 
"0 Conſul, thy Son lies dead in the Camp, 

which made great impreſſions upon the Au- 

ditory," yet in no wile diſcompos d Horatis 

Horatius's ys receiving only this reply, ” Then caſt 


- " th 'e dead out whither you pleaſe, for T ſhall 
Marcus. * wot admit of ſorrow; and fo purſud his 
Dedication, This news was not true, but 
Marcus thought the Iye might avert him 
| from his performance. This argued him a 
| Man of an admirable conſtancy, whether 
he preſently ſaw through the cheat, or be- 
lievd it as true, ſhewing no diſcompoſure 
in his paſſions. The fame ſucceſs attended 
the Ded:cacion of the Second Temple : The 
firſt is faid to be built by Targuin, and de- 
dicated by ZAfratius, which was burnt 
down inthe civil Wars. The Second Sy//a 
built, and dying before the Dedication, be» 
queath'd that honour to Catulus ; but when 
this was demoliſh'd in the Vitellian Sediti- 
on, Yeſpafian with ſomewhat like ſucceſs 
began a Third, and faw it finiſh'd, bur liv'd 
not to ſee its reines, which accompany'd 
1 his Death; yer ſurviving the Dedication of 
his Work, feemd more fortunate than Sy/a, 
who dy d before his, though immediately 
| after his Neath rwas conſum'd by Fire. A 
Fourth was built by Domitian, and dedica» 
ted. *Tis {aid Zargquin expended forty thou- 
land | 


| 
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ſand pound of Silver in the very Foundatr- 

ons; bur the greateſt treaſure of any pri- T4 mou 
vate man in Rome would not diſcharge the',.. Fs 
ovilding of this Temple in our days, it a- Capitzl: 
mounting to above Twelve thouſand Ta- _ 
lents: the Pillars were cut out of Pentelick 197m 
Marble, having length ſuitable ro their 
thickneſs, and theſe we ſaw at Athens ; 

but when they were cut anew at Rome 

and embelliſh'd, they gain'd not fo much 
beauty, as they loſt in proportion, being  _ 
render d too. taper and ſlender. Now — Y 
whoſoever ſhould admire the excellency © 
of the Capitol, and afterwards ſurvey a Gal- 

lery in Oomitians Palace, or an Hall, 

Bath, or the Apartments of his Concu- 

| bines, what Epicarmus wrote of a profuſe 

Man 


"Ov pinarIgwms 1 yy tool Exats vaow, waigers have. 


T hou art not gen'rous, thy bounty's vice within, 


Thy gifts thou laviſh'ſt, and glory/t in the fin. 


he might readily apply it to Domitzar, 
Thou art neither pious or noble, only pleafing 
thy ſelf in the itch of Building, and a defire 
like Midas of converting all into Gold and 
pretious Stones : And thus much for this 
matter. 
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Tarquin, after the great Battel wherein he 
lo{t his Son in an engagement with Brutus, 
fied ro Cluftus, and fought aid from Clara 


Purferta ” —_ then the moſt powerful Prince 


.. of taly, and a Perſon of ſingular candour 
' and generoſity, who aſſur'd him his aſli- 
ſtznce, immediately ſending his commands 
to Rome, that they ſhould receive Targuir 
as their King ; : and upon the Romans refuſal 
proclaim'd War, and having fgnified the 
time and place where he intended his aſ- 
fault, approach'd with a great Army. Now 
Poplicola in his abſence was choſen Conſul 
a ſecond time, and Titns Lucretius his Col- 
league; bur returning to Rome with intentt- 
ons of appearing more generous than Por- 
ſenna, built the City Sz2/zvria when Porſen- 
#a lay encamp'd in the neighbourhood ; 
and walling it at great expence, there placd 
a Colony of ſeven hundred men, as being 
little concern'd at the War: but Porſeuna 
making a ſharp aſſault, oblig'd the deten- 
dants to retire to Rome, who had almoſt 
in their entrance admitted the Enemy into 
the City, had not Poplicelz by fallying out 
it the Gate prevented them, and joining 
iattel by Tiber tide, oppogd the Enemy, 
that preis'd on with their multitude ; but 
2t laſt ſinking under his honourable wounds, 
was carried - cut of the Fight. The fame 
fortune 3cll upon Lecretivs, fo that the Ro- 
1141HS 
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mans being diſmay'd retreated into the City 
for their ſecurity, and Rowe was in great 
hazard of being taken, the Enemy making 
good their purſuit to the Wooden bridge, 
where Cocles Horatius, ſeconded by two 7'- 
of the eminenteſt men in Rome, 77 þ. rien: 


K : "pt of 
menius 2nd Lucretius, made head again nſt Cocte: 


them. (This name he obtain d from the Horatius 
loſs of one of his Eyes in the Wars ; or as 
others write, from the depreffure of his 

Noſe, which caufing a ſceming coalition of ©* 


Ars! 


wr 
his eye-brows, made both eyes appear but as % 
one, and hence they intending to call 
him Cyclops, by a cadency of the Tongue, 74", 
”7 ea, 


uſually cail'd him Cocles.) This Cecles kept © 
the Bride, and repu!s'd the Enemy, till his 
own party broke it down behind, and rl;cn 
in his Armour caſt himſcli into the River, 
and ſwam to the hither fide, being worn» 
ded upon his Hip with a Tuſcan Spear, 
Poplicola admiring his Courage invited the 
Romans every,one to gratitic ; him with a 
preſent of as much Proviſtons as he PLre 
in a day, and afterwards gave him as much 
Land as he could encircle with a Plough tin 
one day ; befidcs erected a brazen Status 
to his honour in the Temp'e of Zalcan, ns 
a requital for rhe tar wenefs he contracted 
. from his wound. {ut Porjexnua laying 
ſiege to the City, apd a Veiltilene ragin 
amongſt the Romans, b:Gides a new A 
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of the Tuſcans making incurſions into the 
Country ; Poplicola a third time choſen 
«79:01. Conſul! defign'd without ſallying out to make 
his delence, however privately ſtealing out 
_ upca the 7uſcans, put them to flight, and 
e hazat=- o_ 9 . 
Jas an. f1:w five theufand. Now the Hiitory of 
rempt of Mutins 1s Variouſly deliverd, but this. rela- 
Rau. tion ſhall follow the common reception ; 
he was a Perſon endow d with; cvery vertue, 

but moſt eminent in warfare, and reſolvin 
to kill Porſenza, attird himſelf in Tuſcan 
Habit, and uſing the Language came to the 
Camp, anc approaching the teat where the 
King fate among{t his Nobles, but not of a 
ceriainty knowing the King, and yet fear- 
ful to enquire, diew out his Sword, and 
fab'd him, that amongſt all made the like- 
lieſt appearance of being a King : Mutins 
was taken in the act, and whilſt under exa- 
mination, a Pan of Fire was brought to the 
King, wlo intended to facrifice; Mutius 
thruit his right hand into the flame, 'and 
whilft it burnt, beheld Por/ſenna with a ſted- 
faſt and undaunted countenance ; Por ſenna 
admiring the man, diſmiſs d him, and re- 
rurn'd his. Sword, reaching it from his Seat ; 
& Mutias receiv d it in his left hand, which 
* occafion'd tie name of Scevola, 1. e. left- 
& handed; and ſaid, i have overcome the 
** terrours of Porſeuna, yet am vanquiſhd 
* by his generoſity, and gratitude obliges 
| neg 
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” me to diſcover what no puniſhment could 
” extort; and aſlur'd him then, that three 
hundred Romans, all of the fame reſoluti- 
on, lurk'd about his Camp only waiting 
tor an opportunity, and that he by lot de- 
ſtin'd to the enterpriſe, was not troubled 
he miſcarry'd in the ſucceſs, becauſe he was 
ſo good a Man, and delerv rather to be a 
Friend to the R-mans than an Enemy. To 
this Porſenna gave credit, and thereupon ex- 
preſs'd an incination to a truce, not, I pre- 
ſame, ſo much out of fear of the hundred 
Romans, as an admiration of the Roman 
courage. All other Writers call this Man 
Mutins Scevola, yet Athenodorus Sandon, in 
a Book wrote to Oftavia Caeſar's Sitter, a= 
vers he was alſo call'd Opſazonus. Poplicola 
not ſo much eſteeming Porſenna's enmity 
dangerous to Rome as his friendihip and al- 
liance ſerviceable, was induc'd to reter the 
Controverſie betwixt him and 7arqus to 
his Arbitration, and ſeveral times engag'd 
to prove Tarquin the worſt of Men, and 
juitly depriv'd of his Kingdom : But Targuin 
proudly reply'd, he would admit no Judge, 
much leſs Porſezxa, that had revolted from 
his Confederacy : Porſenna reſenting this *or{enna 
anſwer, and miltrulling the equiry of his — 
cauſe, together with the ſolicitations of his #: A 
Son Aruns, who was earneſt for the Rg. 7% 
man intereſt, made a Peace on theſe condi- 
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tions, that they ſhould reſign the Field, they 
had taken from the Tuſcans, and reſtore 
all Prifoners, and receive their Fugitives : 
To confirm the Peace the Romans gave as 
Hoſtages ten of the Nobility's Sons. and as 
many Davghters, amongſt which was Yale- 
ria the Daughter of Poplicola 
Upon theſe aſſurances Porſenna, ceas'd 
from all ads of hoſtility, and the Virgins 
went down to the River to bathe, at that 
part where the crookedneſs of the Bank 
embracing the Vaters rendred 1t pleaſant 
and ſerenc ; - and ſeeing no guard or any 
coming or o0ing over, were encouraged to 
{wim over, otwithſtanding the depth and 
the vioknce of the ftream. Some affirm 
tar one Of them, by name Clzlza, paſſing 
over on | Rorſe-ba :K, periwadecd the reſt ro 
foliow ; but upon their fate arrival coming 
ro Foplico!a, he neither admird or ap- 
prov'd their return, but was concern d, leſt 
be ſhould appar leſs faithiul than Porſen- 
va, and this boidnels in this Virgins ſhould 
xaks Sor oue treact ry in the Romans; 10 that ap- 
Poutiwl. 
prehending them, he ſent them back to 
/ orſens. ut 7 arquia's Men having intel- 


ge nce increvt, laid a firong 2mbuſcade on 
the other fue for thoſe that conducted 


t, 
"3 
them ; who $tirmiſhing together, Yalerza, 


the i; avglir of Poplicola, ruſh'd threugh 
the Enemy and fled, and with the atliſtance 
of 
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of three of her retinue made good her e- 

ſcape; whiltt the reſt were dangerouſly 

hedg d 1 in by the S:uldiers. Aruns, Porſen- 

xa's Son, upon acvertency thereof, haſten'd 

to their reſcue, and putting the Enemy to 

flight, dcliverd the Romans. When Por- —_— 

ſenna ſaw the Virgins return'd, and demand- 7, —_— 

ing, who was the author and abettor of Dali 

the deſign, and underſtanding C/z/ia to be” Bogces 

the Perfon, look d upon her with a counte-* 

nance equally chearful and compaſſionate, 

and commanding one of his Horles to be 

brought ſumptuouſly adornd, made her the 

Preſent. This as an evidence they produce, 

who affirm that only C/zl;a paſsd rhe Ri- 

ver 61 Horſeback; thoſe who deny it, e- 

ſteemd it only as the honour the Tuſcans 

did to her courage, whoſe Efhigies on Horſe- 

back ſtands in the Yza Sacra as it leads to 

the Palatinam, which ſome 1ay is the Statue 

of Clzlia, others of Valeria. Porſenna thus 

reconcil'd to the Romans, oblig'd them with 

a freſh inſtance of his generoſity, and com- 

manded his Souldicrs to depart the Camp 

only with their Arms, and leaving their 

Tents wealthy and furniſh'd with Provi- 

ſons, he aſſigned them ro the Romans. 

Whence it became cuſtomary upon publick 

fale of Goods, to cry Porſenra's firſt, there- 

by to eternize the memory of his kindnels; 

and erected his brazen Image by the Senate- 
houſe, 
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houſe, plain but of antique faſhion. After- 
wards the Sabines making incurſions upon 
the Romans, M. Yalerins, Brother to Po+ 
plicola, was made Conſul, and with him 
Poſthumius Tubertus. Marcus through the 
management of affairs by the condu&t and 
authority of Poplicola obtain'd two great 
VidRtories, in the latter of which, he ſlew 
Thirteen thouſand Sabines without the loſs 
of one Roman, and was honour d with an 
Houſe built in the Palatium at the publick 
charge, as an acceſſion to his friumpis ; and 
whereas the Doors of other Houſes open'd 
inward into the Houſes, they made this to 
open outward into the Street, as intimating 
by this privilege, that he was always ready 
for the publick ſervice. The ſame faſhion 
in their Doors the Greeks (they ſay) had of 
old, which appears from their Comedies, 
wherein thoſe that are going out make a 
noiſe at the Door within, to give notice to 
thoſe that paſs by or ſtand near the Door, 
that the opening the Door into the Street 
might occaſion no ſurpriſal. 

The year after Poplicola was made Con- 
ſul the fourth time, when a Confederacy of 
the Sabines and Latizs threatned a War, 
beſides a ſuperſtitious fear o'er-run the Ci- 
ty, ariſing from the Womens miſcarriages of 
mutilous births, and no conception watt- 
ing its due time : Poplicola upon the Siby/'s 

inſtruQions 
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inſtruſtions ſacrificing to Plato, and reſto» 
ring certain Games dedicated to Apollo, ren- 
dred the City chearful, with the aſſurances 
he had in the Gods, and then prepar'd a- 
gainſt the menaces of men. Now there was 
one Appins Clauſus arnongit the Sabines, a 
man of a great eſtate and {trength of Body, 
but moſt eminent for the excelicncy of his 
Vertue, and the depth of his Reaſon, yet 
could not (what is uſually the fate of great 
men) eſcape the envy ot others, which was 
much occaſioned from his detracting the 
War, and ſeeming to promote the Romau 
intereſt, as deſigning to bring them under 
their Yoke; and knowing how welcome 
theſe reports would be receiv'd by the ga- 
ping multitude, and how offenſive they 
wonld be to the Army and the abettors of 
the War, was atraid to ſtand a Trial ; but 
having a confiderable aſliſtance of Friends 
and Allies, raisd a tumult amongſt the Sa- 
bines, which delay'd the War. ©. Neither 
was Poplicola wanting, not only to under- 
ſtand the grounds ot the Sedition, but to 
promote and encreale ig, and accordingly 


diſpatchd Emiſſaries with theſe inſtruRtions ., 
to Clauſus, That Poplicola was atlurd of 3;n48- 


his goodneſs and juttice, and thought it 
even in bad men unworthy, eſpecially in 
him though injur'd to leek revenge upon 
his Citizens; yet if he pleas'd for his own 
ſecurity 
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ſecurity to leave his enemies and come to 
1 Rome, he ſhould be receiv'd both in publick 
| and private, with that honour his vertue 
| deſerv'd, or their grandeur requir'd. Ap- 
| .. pius ſeriouſly weighing thoſe things, which 


Brant T 


ST klas. neceſſity propos d as advantageous, and advi- 


ſing with his Friends, and they inviting 
others to the ſame perſwaſion, came to 
1 Rome with five thoufand Families 'with their 
1 Wives and Children, being a people of a 
lt quiet and ſedate temper : Poplicola adver- 
| tisd of their approach, receiv'd them with 
 j! all the kind offices of a Friend, and enfran- 
chisd them into the Community, allotting 
to every one two Acres of Land by the Rt 
Clauſas Ver of Arniene, but to Clauſus twenty five 
it choſen Se- Acres, anc admitted him into the Senate, 
It nal, and made him an aſlociate in the Govern- 
ment, which he ſo prudently manag d, that 
it | it haſten'd his preferment, and ſo improv'd 
| his greatneſs, that his poſterity the Claud?z 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


1 became inferior to no Family in Rome, 

I! The departure of theſe Men rendred 
things quiet amongſt the Sabines, yer the 
chief of the Community would not ſuffer 


| doe my FNC to ſettle into a peace, but reſented that 


 »8]a5j- Clauſus, what his preſence could not at- 
_ chieve, by turning Renegade ſhould ob- 
| ſtru& their revenge upon the Romans for 
i all their injuries ; and coming With a great 
| Army, fate down before Fidenz, and plac'd 
; an 
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an Ambuſcade of Two thouſand Men near 
Rome, in the obſcure and hollow places, 
with a deſign that ſome few Horſemen, as 
ſoon as day, ſhould make incur{ions, com- 
manding them upon their approach to the 
Town, ſo to retreat, as to draw the enemy 
into the ambuſh; ' but Poplicola ſoon adver- 
tisd of theſe deſigns by the Renegado's, dif 
pos'd his Forces to their reſpeRive charges, 
and Poſthumius Balbus his Son-in-Law com- 
ing with three thouſand Men 1a the even- 
ing was ordered to take the Halls, under 
which the ambuſh lay, there to obferve 
their motions ; and the Collegue Lacretius, 
attended with a Body of light and luſty 
Men, was commanded with his Horſe to 
aſlail the van-curriers of the Sabires ; whilſt 
he with another Army encompaſs'd the Ene- 
my, and, accidentally a thick miſt falling, 
Poſthumias early in the morning with ſhouts 
from the Hills aſlail'd the Ambuſcade : Lu- 
cretius charg'd the light Horſe, and Popli- 
cola beſieg'd the Tents ; ſo that things af- 


ſur'd a defeat and ruine to the Sabines ; The Sa- 
and thoſe that made no reſiſtance the Re. pane 
mans kill'd in.their flight, all rheir hopes jeg. 


expiring in their own deſtruction ; for each 
Army of the Sabines preſuming ſafety in 
the other, both ceasd to fight or keep their 
ground ; the one quitting the Camp to re- 
tire to the Ambuſcade, the Ambuſcade fly- 
ing 
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ing to the Camp, met "thoſe in as great 
need of aſliſtance, to whom they fled in 
hopes of a ſecurity ; but the nearneſs of the 
City Fidenz became a preſervation to ſeve- 
ral of the Sabines, eſpecially to thoſe that 
upon the ſacking deſerted the Camp, but 
thoſe that could not recover the City, ei- 
ther periſh'd in the Field, or were taken 
Prifoners. This Victory the Romans ( though 
uſually aſcribing ſuch ſucceſs to ſome God) 
attributed to the condut of one Captain, 
and 'twas obferv'd to be heard amongſt the 
Soldiers, that Poplicola had deliver'd their 
enemies lame and blind, only not in Chains, 
to be diſpatch'd by the Sword : beſides from 
the Spoil and Priſoners a great wealth ac- 
cru'd to the Romans, But Poplicola having 
ended his Triumph, and bequeathing the 
Poplicola City to the prudence of the ſucceeding 
ci Conſuls, ſoon died, whoſe life was led with 
the goodneſs and vertue mortality would 

admit : The people as not having gratify'd 

his deierts, when ahve, but as in gratitude 

{till oblig'd, decreed him a publick Inter- 
w«/|n&- ment, every one contributing his Qzadrans 
Eo towards the charge; beſides the Women 
by a general conſent in private mourned a 

whole year with a ſincere veneration to his 
memory ; he was buried by. the peoples de- 

fire in the Street cali'd Yelia, where his po- 

terity had tize honour of burial, but now 

none 
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none of the Family are there interred, but 
the Body is carried thither, and one places 
2 burning Torch under it, and then imme- 
diately takes it away, as an atteſtation of 
the deceaſed's priviledge, and his receding 
from his honour, and thenythe Body is re- 
mov'd. 


————— 


THE 
COMPARISON 


OF 


POPLICOLA with SOLON. 


OW there appears ſomewhat ſingular 

in this parallel, and what has not oc- 

card in any other of the Lives; as the one 
to be the imitator of the other, and the 
other a witneſs of his vertue; fo that upon 
the ſurvey of Solon's Sentence to Creſus ap- 
plauding Telus happineſs, it ſeems more 
applicable to Poplicola; for Tellus, whole 
vertuous life and dying well had gain'd him 
the name of the happieſt Man, yet was ne- 
ver celebrated in So/ou's Poems for a good 
man, 
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man, or that his Children or his Govern- 
f ment deferv'd his memorial : But Poplicola, 
j as his Lite was the moſt eminent amongſt 
the Romans, as well for the greatneſs of his 
vertue as his power, ſo at his Death was 
| __ accounted amoggſt the greateſt Families, 
7h IN. and even in our days the Poplicolz, Meſalz 
| poſteri- v , 
ty of lng and Yalerii for fix hundred years acknows- 
| cont'm- [edge him as the fountain of their honour. 
[ """ Befides, Tellus, though keeping his order and 
| fighting like a valiant Captain,. yet was 
ſlain by his Enemies ; but Peplicola (what 
was more honourable) ſlew his Enemies, 
and ſaw his Country victorious through his 
condu ; and his honours and triumphs 
procur'd him (what was Solou's ambition ) 
an happy end; and what as a reproof to 
Mimnermus touching the continuance of 
Man's life he exclaimed, 


Ho — — — ——— —— — 


MngdY uot &xAcusrs Suvald- wu, dAY I\0001 
TI2rou yu Sola! LAYER X SOV ayes 


A filent unlamented death I hate, 
Let fighs of Friends and tears attend my Fate. 


LE AE a A. _ 


Atteſted his happineſs; Iis Death did nor 
only draw tears from his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, but became the object of an 
univerſal with and forrow through the 
whole City, for the very Women ——_ 

ens 


«a 
- 
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this loſs as of a Son, Brother, or univerſal 
Father. Soloz ſaid, 


| 
Xenuare d' tutigay win FXav, ddVuws os 7 m0 
Our £3rA4alv, 


An Eſtate I love, but not unjuſtly got, 


jeſt vengeance ſhould purſue the unjuſtice : 
But Poplicola's Riches were not only the 
product of his juſtice, but his diſtributions 
of them to the poor were the diſcretion of 
his Charity, ſo that if Solo» was reputed 
the wiſeſt Man, we muſt allow Poplzicola 
to be the happieſt, for what So/on - wiſh'd Poplicola 
for as the greateſt and moſt perfe& good, 7/429 
that Poplicola in its proper uſe enjoy d to lonwiſh'd 
his Death : So that Poplicola became as well '2 %- 
an honour to Solon, as Solon to him, in 
tranſmitting the exacteſt method of model- 
ling a Commonwealth, and ſtripping the 
Conſulſhip of its pride, made it eafie and 
pleaſant to the People ; he tranſplanted ſe- 
veral Laws into Rome, as his impowering 
the People to elet their Officers, and al- 
lowing Offenders the liberty of appealing 
to the People, as Solon, did to the Judges. 
Poplicola did not indeed create. a new Se- 
nate, as Solo did, but augmented the old 
with almoſt a double number. He ereRted 
the Office of Queſtors ; leſt the Conſul, if 

"WS . good 


——  — 
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good, ſhonid not have leiſure otherwiſe to 
attend greater matters ; or if bad, ſhouid 
have any temptation to unjuſtice, having 
the Government and Treaſury in his hands. 
The averſion to tyranny Was greater 1n Po- 
plicola, for whoſoever endeavour an ufur- 
pation, his puniſhment by Se/oz's Law com- 
menc'd only upon conviction : But Popli- 
cola made it Death before a Trial. And 
though Solo» juſtly gloried, that when 
things without the leaſt averſion of the Ci- 
tizens were preſented to his Soveraignty, 
he refusd the offer ; yet Poplico/a merited 
not leſs, who finding a tyrannical Govern- 
ment, made it more popular by not uſing 
the Authority he might. But we muſt al- 
low, that Solon knew it before Poplicola : 
for; | | 
AnuC od" av ccm ovv nawdronw tmile, 

My7z Alay ey 3&5, wire mel wer. 


An even hand will an even ſtate maintain, 


Folding mot too looſe, nor yet too ſtrait a 
. | rein. 


But the remiſſion of debts was more peculiar 
ro Solon, which much ſtrengthened the Ci- 
tizens liberty ; for the Law intending a le- 
vel little availd, if the debts of the poor 


prevented that equality ; and. where they 
lem d 
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ſecm'd chiefly to exerciſe their liberty, as 
in debates, elettions, and adminiſtrations of ® 7% 
their Offices, they were over-rul'd by the ww "yo E 
Rich, yielding themſelves to rhiir diſpoſal. xy: 
But 'tis more extraordinary, that Rebellion 
attending uſually this remiſſion of debs, 
yet he apply'd this as a deſperate remedy, 
and ſeafonably allayd their heats by his 
vertue ane eſteem, which was above the 
infamy or detration, that could ariſe from 
this at. The beginning of his Govern- 
ment was more glorious, for he was him- 
ſelf an original, and followed no example, 
and without the aid of an Allie did great 
things by his own condu@ : yet the | ory 
of Poplicola was more happy and admired ; 
for Solon ſaw the diſſolution of his own 
Commonwealth ; but Poplicola preferv'd 
his inviolably till the Civil Wars. Solon 
leaving his Laws engraven in Wood, but 
deſtitute of a defender, departed Athens ; 
whillt Poplicola remaining, in his magiſtra- 
cy eſtabliſh'd the Government: and though 
So/on was ſenſible of Pifiſtratus's ambition, 
yet was not able to ſuppreſs it, but ſunk 
under the new eſtabliſh'd Tyranny ; where- 
as Poplicola utterly ſubverted and diffolved 
a potent Monarchy, ſtrongly ſettled by 
long continuance ; being nothing inferiour 
to Soloy in vertue and diſpolition, and with» 
all favourably aſſiſted with power and for- 
| Gg 2 _ tung 
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tune to accompliſh his vertuous deſigns : 

and as for martial exploits, Daimachus Pla- 

teenfis does not ſo much as attribute the 

Wars againſt the Megareyſes to Solon, as is 

Poplicola hefore intimated : But, Poplicola in great en- 
in many re- L ; 

ſpe&: pre- counters, both as a private Souldier and 

ferable ro Commander, obtain'd the victory. As to 

—_ - managery of publick affairs, Solon in a 

mimical way, and by a counterleit ſhew of 

madneſs follicited the enterpriſe of Salamis ; 

whereas Poplicola in the very beginning, 

nothing daunted at the greateſt enterpriſes, 

oppos'd Targuin, detefted the Conſpiracy ; 

and being principally concern'd both in 

preventing the eſcape, and afterwards pu- 

niſhing the Traitors ; he not only exclu- 

ded the Tyrants from the City, but fru- 

ſtrated likewife all their expeQations from 

thence: who, as in matters of conflict, tu- 

mult or oppoſition, he behaved himſelf with 

courage and reſolution ; ſo in peaceable de- 

bates where perſwaſion and condeſcenſion 

were requiſite, he was more to be com- 

mended ; Porſenna a terrible and invincible 

Enemy by his means being reconciled and 

maea Friend. Some may perhaps objed, 

that Solo recovered Salams for the Athe- 

' #zans,- which they had loſt; whereas Po- 

plicolq receded from part of what the. Ro- 

mans were preſently poſleſs'd of : but judg- 

ment is to be made of aRions according » 

(ne 
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the times in which they were perform'd : 
The conduct of a wiſe Politician is ever 
ſuited to the preſent poſture of affairs, who 
often by forgoing a part faves the whole, 
and by yielding in a ſmall matter ſecures a 
greater ; as Pop/icola, who by reſtoring what 
the Romans had lately uſurped, ſaved their 
undoubted patrimony, and moreover pro- 
cured the Stores of the Enemy for them, 
who were very much, ſtraitned to ſecure 
their City : For permitting the deciſion of 
the Controverſie to his Adverſary, he not 
only got the Victory, but what likewiſe 
he would willingly have given to have 
overcome ; Porſenna putting an end to the 
War, and leaving them all the proviſion of 
his Camp, through a perſwaſion of the 
vertue and gallant diſpoſition of the Ro- 
mans, which the Conſul had impreſs'd upon 
him. 
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TFT obſcure Family of Themi/tocles 


— 


gave fome beginning to his honour, 

and made hisglory ſhine the brigh- 
ter. His Father Nevcles was none of the 
moſt ſplendid of Athens, but of the Diviſi- 
on of Phrear, and of the Line of Leontes ; 
and by his Mother's fide, as it is reported, 
he was illegitimate. | 
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T am not of the noble Grecian Race, 

I'm poor Abrotanon and born in Thrace : 
Tet 'mong the Greeks my fame ſhall never ceaſe, 
For them I brought forth great Themiſtocles. 


Yet Phanias writes that the Mother of The- 
miſtocles was not of Thracia but of Cara, 

and that her name Was not Abrotaxon but 
Euterpe : And Neanthes adds further, that 

ſhe was of the City of Halicarnaſſus in Ca- 

ria; Upon which Conſideration, when the 
Strangers, and thoſe that were but of the 

half blood, or had but one Parent an Athes» 

nian, were to perform their Exercite at 
Cynoſarges (a wraſtling place without the 

Gates dedicated to Fercsles, who was alſo 

under ſome illegitimacy, and was not one 

of the great immortal Gods, but had a 
mortal Woman for his Mother) Themiſto. Themiito- 
cles perſwaded divers of the young Noble- {,7; 
men to accompany him, to anoint and ex» b/? his 
erciſe themſelves together at Cymoſarges ; in 3% =: 
doing which, he ſeemed with fome ingenui- 

ty to take away the diſtintion between the 

truly Noble and the Stranger, and between 

thoſe of the whole and thoſe of the half 

blood of Athens. However it is certain 

that he was related to the Houſe of Lico- 

medes, for Simonides reports that he rebuilt 

the Chappel of Phlyes belonging to that Fa- 
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mily, and beautified it with Pictures and 
other Ornaments, after it had been burnt 
by the Per/rans. 

It is confeſs d by all, that from his youth 
he was of an impetuous nature, full of ſpi- 
rit, apprehenſive, and of a good underſtand- 
ing, ever reſolving to undertaking great 
aQions and manage publick affairs. The 
vacations and times of recreations from his 
ſtudies, he ſpent not in play or in idleneſs, as 
other yourhs, but would be always inven- 
ting or putting in order ſome Oration or 
Declamation, rhe ſubjeQ of which was gene- 
rally the excuſing or accuſing his Compani- 
ons; ſo that his Maſter would often fay 
to him, Boy, thou canſt never be any thing 
mean or indifferent, bur muſt at ſome time 
or other prove either a moſt heroick glo- 
rious bleſſing, or a moſt deſtructive plague 
and ruine to thy Country. He received 
very ſlowly and negligentiy ſuch inſtructi- 
ons as were given him to improve his man- 
ners and behaviour, or to make him skil- 
ful in any pleaſure, or to teach him a gen- 
tile or graceful deportment ; but whatever 
was delivered to him to improve him in 
prudence, or in the management of publick 
affairs, he would apprehend it immediately, 
and underſtand it beyond one of his years, 
for in ſuch things he confided in his own 
natural parts: And therefore afterwards in 
| diſcourles 
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diſcourſes of Humanity, the liberal Scien- 
ces, and gentile Education, being derided 
by thoſe who thought themſelves well skil- 
led therein, he was forced to defend him- 
ſelf ſomewhat arrogantly, ſaying, I under- 
ſtand not how to touch a Lute or play up- 
on a Harp, but if a ſmall, mean, obſcure 
City were committed to my charge, I 
know well how to make it conſiderable, 
great and glorious. Yet notwithſtanding 
this, Stefrmbrotus fays, that Themiſtocles was 
a hearer of Anaxagoras, and that he ſtudied 
natural Philoſophy under Me/iſſus ; but he 
mult needs err in the time, for Meliſſus was 
Commander of the Samians, when Pericles 
made War againſt Samos, but Themiſtocles,, 
was much elder than Pericles, whereas A4- 
waxagoras was very converiant with him. 
They are therefore: rather to be credited, 
who report, that 7hemiſtocles was an ear- 
neſt follower of Mnefiphilas, the Phrearian, 
who was neither Orator nor natural Phi- 
loſopher, but a Profeſſor of that which 
was then called Wiſdom, or a prudence 
exerciſed in ordering publick concerns, and 
an accurate undcrſtanding and judgment in 
Afairs of State ; which proteſſion being be- 
bun by Solon was preſerved ſucceſſively as 
a Sect of Philoſophy ; but chote who came 
afterwards, and mixed it with pleadings and 
diſputes in Law, and transferred the practi- 
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cal part of it toa mere art of ſpeaking, and 
an exerciſe of words and terms, were gene- 
rally call'd Sophiſters. However Themi/to- 
cles, when he entred upon affairs of State, 
applied himſelf to Mxefphilas. 

| In the firſt motions of his youth he was 
not regular nor well poiſed, drawing the 
Jines of his affairs according to his own na- 
tural fancy, without reaſon or inſtrution ; 
and made great alterations in his deſigns on 
the one hand and on the other; and very 
often determined for the worſt, as he after- 
wards confels'd, ſaying, Ragged Colts make 
the beſt Horſes, when it comes to paſs that 
they are well taught and managed. But 
thoſe who upon this account do erroneouſ- 
ly raiſe reports of his being diſinherited by 
his Father, and that his Mother died for 
orief of her Son's lewdneſs, do certainly 
moſt falſly calumniate him ; and there are 
divers who relate to the contrary, how that 
to deterr him from dealing in the publick, 
and to let him ſee how the vulgar behave 
themſelves towards their Leaders when they 
have at laſt no further uſe of them, his Fa- 
ther ſhewed him the old Galleys as they 
lay negleted and forſaken upon the Sea- 
ſhore without any care taken of them : Yet 
it is evident, that early, even in his youn- 
ger years, Themiſtocles did moſt violently 


and with great eagerneſs apply himſelf ta 
underſtand 
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underſtand how to govern and to win glo- 

' ry and honour, in which being carneſt to 

be the firſt, from the very beginning he by 
this raſhneſs preſently created to himſelf 
the hatred of the moſt powerful and chief __ 
eſt in the City, but more eſpecially of A4ri- DS 
tides the Son of Lyfimachas, who always Themiſto- 
oppoſed him ; and yet all this great enmi- + 
ty between them ſeem'd to have but a light 
beginning, for they both were in love with 
the fair Steflaus of Tezos, as Ariſton the 
Philoſopher relates : and from that time 
they perpetually contended with their Par- 
ties and Factions in the Commonwealth, 
not but that the difagreeableneſs of their 
lives and manners may ſeem to have en- 
creaſed the difference ; for Ariſtides was of 

2 mild nature, good and fair conditioned, 
and governing all things for the beſt with 
juſtice and ſecurity ; not for glory, or the 
favour of the people. He was often forced to 
oppoſe Themiſtocles, and to ſtand up againſt 
the encreaſe of his authority, who ſtirred 
up the people to many attempts and brought 

in great innovations; for it is faid that 
Themiſtocles was fo tranſported with the 
thoughts of glory, and ſo inflamed with 
the deſire of performing great actions, that 
although he were but young when the Bat- 

tel of Marathon was fought againſt the Per- 
fans, and the warlike condudt of their = 

| nera 
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neral Miltiades was every where noiſed a- 
bout, he was taken notice of to be thought- 
ful, and to go meditating many things a- 
lone by himfelf, to paſs the nights without 
ſleep, and to refuſe his accuſtomed meetings 
and recreations, and to thoſe who wondred 
at this change in his manner of living, and 
demanded the reaſon of it, he gave this an- 
ſwer, that the Trophies of Mz/tiades would 
not let him ſleep ; and when others were 
of opinion that the Battel of Marathon 
would put an end to the War, Themi/tocles 
thought that it was but the beginning of far 
greater Conflis, for which he prepared 
himfelf continually, for the good of all 
Greece, and exerciſed the City as one fore- 
ſeeing at a great diſtance what was likely to 
Themifto- come to pals. And firſt of all, the Athenians 
0:</ being accuſtomed to diſtribute the Revenue 
venze of the proceeding from the Silver Mine at Laurion ; 
S1ver Mine he was the only Man that durſt propoſe to 


at Laurion 


ſold be the people, that this diſtribution ſhould ' 


_ emplyedinceaſe, and that with the Money Ships ſhould 


es be built to make War againſt the A##gznetes, 
who were the moſt flouriſhing people in all 
Greece, and by the number of their Ships 
held the Soveraignty of the Sea : and to this 
Themiſtocles did eaſily perſwade them, not 
by ſtirring them up againſt Xerxes or the 
Per/ians, who were at a great diſtance, and 


thetr coming was very uncertain, and at 
= that 


that time not much to be feared ; but by 
ſeaſonably making uſe of the emulation, 
hatred and anger of the Athenians againſt 
the Azinetes, he induced them to theſe 
preparations. So that with this Money an 


hundred Ships were built, with which they 


afterwards tought againſt Xerxes ; and in 7 _ 
a ſhort time he cauſed them to deſcend, ,, 5,;1; 1: 
and drew the City toward the Sea, with wards the 


this advantage, thar thoſe who on Land *** 


were not a fit match for their Neighbours, 


+ with their Ships might be able to free them- 


ſelves from the Perftans, and become Rulers 
of Greece. So that, as Plato ſays, inſtead 
of making them a ſtanding Mitia, and 
ſtout Souldiers that would not give way in 
fight, he turned them into Mariners and 
Sea-men toſled about the Sea, and gave oc- 
caſion for this reproach againſt him, that 
he took away from the Athenzans the Spegr 
and the Shield, and bound them to the Bank 
and the Oar. Theſe things he performed 
getting the better of Miltiades, who oppo» 
ſed him, as Stefrmbrotus relates : but whe- 
ther or no he hereby injured the purity and 
exact rule of Government, let thoſe who 
are more judicious determine. But that the 
deliverance of Greece came at that time from 
the Sea, and that thoſe Gallies eſtabliſhed the 
City of Athens again aſter it was deſtroyed ; 
to omit others, Xerxes himſelf is a ſuffici- 

ent 
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ent witneſs, who though his Land Forces 
were ſtill entire, after he had been worſted 
at Sea, fled away ; and thought himſelf no 
ways able to encounter them. And it ſeems 
to me, that he left Mardonzus behind him, 
not out of any hopes he could have to brin 
them into ſubjeftion, but to hinder the 
Grreks from purſuing him. 

Themiſtocles is faid to be very intent up- 
on heaping up Riches, that he might be the 
more liberal ; (for loving to facrifice often, 
and to be ſplendid in his entertainment of 
Strangers, he ſtood in need of a plentiful 
Revenue) yet he is accuſed by others to be 
parſimonious and ſordid to that degree, that 
he would fell the proviſion which was pre- 
ſented him. He defired Philides, who was 
a breeder of Horſes, to give him a Colt, and 
when he refuſed it, he threatned him that 
ina ſhort time' he would turn his Houſe in- 
to a Horſe of Wood, like the Trojan Horſe, 
intimating thereby that he would ſtir up 
ſtrife and conteſts between him and thoſe 
of his own Family and Relatians. 

He went beyond alt men in ambition and 
defire of honour, and when he was but 
young and not known in the world, he 
defired Epicles of Hermiona, who had a ve- 
ry good hand at the Lute, and was much 
eſteemed by rhe Athenians, to come and 
praiſe ar his Houle, being ambitious and 

| covering 
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coveting to be popular, and deſirous that 
many ſhould enquire after him and frequent 
his Company. When he came to the O.- 
Iympian Games, and was fo ſplendid in his 
Equipage and Entertainments, in his rich 
Tents and Furniture, that he ſtrove to our- 
do Cimon, he dilpleaſed the Greeks, who 
though: that ſuch magnificence might be 
allow'd of in-one who was a young Gentle- 
man of a great Family ; but a great piece 
of infolence in him to carry himſelf chus 
l1zh who was an upſtart and of no conſide- 
rable.Fortune. He ſet out a Tragedy at his 
own expence, and wan the Prize with his 
Tragedians, in thoſe times when they pur- 
ſued thoſe Sports with great eagerneſs and 
ambition, and ſet up a Table of his Vi- 
ory with this inſcription ; * Themiſtecles He affc#, 
” the Phrearian was at the charge of it,® —_— 
" Phrynicus made it, Adymantus was Ar- 
” chon. He was well beloved'by the com- 
mon People, -and he would falute every 
particular Citizen by his own name, and 
always ſhew himſelf a juſt Judge of Con- 
troverſies between private Men ; and he 
faid to Simonides, a Poet of Chios, who de- 
ſired ſomerhing of him, when he was Com- 
mander of the Army, that was not reaſo- 
nable, Simonides, you would be no good 
Poet if you ſhould go contrary to the due 
Meaſures and Rules of Poetry, nor ſhould I 
be 


He cauſes 
Arytides 
to be ba- 


nſh'd. 
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be a good Magiſtrate, if for favour or af- | 
fetion I ſhould go contrary to the Law. 
And at another time laughing at Simonides 
he told him, that he was a Man of little 
judgment to ſpeak againſt the Corinthians 
who were inhabitants of a great and beau- 
tiful City, and to have his own Picture 
drawn ſo often, having ſuch an ill Face. 
When he came to be great and had won 
the favour of the People, he ſtirred up a 
party againſt Ariſtides that expelled him, 
and baniſhed him out of the City by their 
publick Votes. When the King of Perfia 
was coming down into Greece, and the 4- 
thenians were in conſultation who ſhould 
be their General, and many withdrew 
themſelves of their own accord, being ter- 
rified with the greatneſs of the danger ; 
there was one Epricydes an Oratour, Son to 
Euphemides, a Man who was powerful in 
ſpeech and of an eloquent Tongue, but of 
2 faint Heart and a narrow Soul, a mere 
ſlave to Riches; this Man was defirous of 
the Command, and was look'd upon to be 
in a fair way to carry it by the number of 
Votes ; but Themiſtocles fearing that, if the 
Government ſhould fall into luch a Man's 
hands, all would be loſt, he bought out 
Epicydes.; and for a good ſum of Money 
cauſed him to deſiſt from his pretenſions. 


When 
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- * When the of King Per/ia ſent Meſſengers 
into Greece, with a Greek Ihterpreter, to 
demand Water and Earth as an acknow- 
ledgement of their ſubje@ion and obedience 
F to him, Themiſtocles by the conſent of the 
" . People ſeizd upon the Interpreter and put 
him to Death, for preſuming to publiſh the 
Orders and Decrees of the King of Perfia in 
| the Grecian Language; and for this he was 
| highly honoured by the Greeks, as alſo for 
; _ What he did to Arthmius of Zelea, who for 
' * bringing Gold from the King of Perfia to 
| © corrupt the Grecians, was by an Order 
' =» from Themiſtocles degraded: from all ho- 
| , p k 
| © Nour, and regiſtred in the Book of infamy, 
 * he, and his Children, and his Poſterity : 
But that which moſt of all redounded to his 
honour, was that he put an end to all the 
| Civil Wars of Greece, compos'd their difte- 
rences, and perſwaded them to lay aſide all 
enmity during the War with the Perfraxs ; 
and in this great Work Chileus the Arcadt- 
an was very aſlifting to him. 

Having taken upon himſelf the Com- 
' mand of the Athenian Forces, he immedi- 
ately endeavoured to perſwade the Citizens 
to leave the City, and to embark them- 
ſelves upon their Galleys, and to meet with 

the Perfrans at a great diſtance from Greece : # /-«7 an 

But many being againſt this, he led a great Tyciray, 
Army joined with the Laced@monians into 
H- h Tempe”; 
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Tempe; that in ſo narrow a Valley, boun- 
ded on each fide with high Rocks, he might 
the more eaſily defend the Theſſalianus, who 
had not as yet declar'd for the King : But 
when they returnd without pertorming 
any thing, and that it was known that not 
only the Theſſalians, but all as far as Beo- 
tia had yielded to Xerxes; then the Athe- 
#ians more willingly hearkned to the ad- 
vice of Themiſtocles to fight by Sea, and 
ſent him with a Fleet to guard the Straits 
of Artemiftum, | 

When the Grecian Fleets were joined, 
the Greeks would have the Lacedemonians 
to command, and Eurybzades to be their Ad- 
miral ; but the Athenians, who ſurpaſſed all 
the reſt in number of Veſſels, would not 
condeſcend to come after any other, till 
Themiſtocles, perceiving the danger of this 
conteſt, yielded the command to Eurybia- 
es, and got the Athenians to ſubmit, ex- 
tenuating the loſs, by perſwading them, that 
if in this War they behaved themſelves like 
Men, the Gyecians for the future of their 
own accord would reſtore to them the chief 
command: And by this moderation of his 
it 1s evident, that he was the great Author 
of the ſatety of Greece; and carried on the 
Athenians to that height of glory, that 
they ſurpaſſed their Enemies in valour, and 
their friends and confederates in kindneſs 


3nd civility. As 
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As ſoon as the Perfan Armada arrived 7 rear 
at Aphetz, Eurybiades was aſtoniſhed to pj, 
ſee ſuch a vaſt number of Veſlels before in /ghr. 
him, and being informed that two hun- 
dred more fail'd about behind the Iſland of 
Scitathus, he immediately determined to re- 

tire further into Greece, and to fail back 

into ſome part of Peloprnneſus, where. their 
Land Army and their Fleet might join, for 

he looked upon the Perftan Forces to be al- 
together invincible by Sea. But the Eube- 

ans, fearing that the Greets would forſake 
them, and leave them to the mercy of the 
Enemy, they ſent Pelagon to diſcourſe pri- 
vately with 7hemiſtocles, and with him a 
good ſum of Money, which he accepted, 

and gave it to Eurybiades, as Herodotus re- 
ports. In this affair none oppoſed him ſo 
much as A4rchiteles Captain of a Galley cal- 

led the Powerful ; who having not Money to 
ſupply his Sea-men made haſte to ſet fail, 

but Themiſtocles fo incenſed the Athenians a- 
gainſt him, that they ſet upon him and left 

him not ſo much as his Supper ; at which 
Architeles was much ſurpris'd, and took it 

very ill, but Themiſtocles immediately ſent 

him in a Cheſt a Service of all Proviſions, 

and at the bottom of it a Talent of Silver, 
defiring him to ſup for: the preſent, and to 
provide for his Sea-men and Soldiers for 


the future ; if not, he would report it a- 


Hhz moog(t 
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Artemiſt- 
um, 
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monegſt the 4thentzans, that he had received 
Money from the Enemy, thus Phanzas the | 
Lesban relates it. 

Though the Fights between the Greczans 
and the Perftans in the Straits of Eubza 
were not ſo great in the whole as to make 
a final deciſion or determination of the War ; 
yet the experience which the Greeks learnt 
hereby was of great advantage: for thus 
they efteRually underſtood, that neither the 
number of Ships, their riches and ornaments, 
nor their boaſting ſhouts, nor barbarous 
Songs of Victory, were any ways terrible 
to men that dare fight, and were reſolved 
to come hand to hand with their Enemies; 
theſe things they were to deſpiſe, and to 
come up cloſe and grapple with their foes. 
This the Poet Pindarus took notice of, and 
hath not ill expreſſed it, ſpeaking of the 
Fight at Artemifium. 


To glorious Liberty Athens did: this day, 
By bold attempts a deep foundation lay. 


For boldneſs is the beginning of victory. 
Artemifrum is above the City of Eſtiea up- 
on the coaſt cf Fubea which lies open to 
the North, but over againſt it is Olizon, 
and a Country which formerly was under 
Philofetes, where there is a ſmall Temple 


of Diana of the Eaſt, and Trees about it, 
waich 
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which are encompaſſed again with Pillars 
of white Stone; and if you rub them with 
your hand they ſend forth both the Smell 
and colour of Saffron : in one of the Pillars 
theſe Verſes are engraved, 


Within theſe Seas, the brave Athenians ſhew 
Their matchleſs valour, when they overthrew 
The numerous Nations that from Afta ſpring, 
And the great Navy of the Perſian King : 
And trophies won by ſuch a glorious fate 
To bright Diana here did conſecrate. 


There is a place till to be ſeen upon this 
Shoar, where in the middle of a great heap 
of Sand, they take out from the bottom a 
dark powder like Aſhes, or ſomething that 
hath palled the Fire; and here they think 
the Shipwrecks and Bodies of the dead were 
burnt. But on the other fide, as foon as 
news came from Thermopyle to Artemiftum 
informing them that King Leonidas was 
ſlain, and that Xerxes had made himſelf 
maſter of all-the pafſages by Land, they re- 
turned back into Greece, the Athenians ha- 
ving the command of the Rere, the place 
of . honour and danger, as thoſe who by 
their former ations had teſtified both their 
Skill and courage in War. 

As Themiſtocles fail d along the coaſt he 
took notice of the Harbours and fit places 
Hh 3 for 
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He tempt! for the enemies Ships to retire into, and en- 


graved large Letters in ſuch Stones as he 
found there by chance, as alſo in others 
which he ſet up on purpoſe near to the 
landing places, or where they . were to wa- 
ter. In theſe Inſcriptions he required the 
Tonians to forſake the Medes, if it were poſ- 
ſible, and come over to the Greeks, who 
were their ancient Founders and Progeni- 
tors, and were now hazarding all for their 
liberties ; bur if this could not be done, then 
to be a hindrance and diſturbance to the 
Perfans in all their Fights. He hoped that 
theſe writings would prevail with the 7onz- 
axs to revolt or raiſe ſome great diſorders, 
by cauſing them to be much ſuſpected by 
the Perſtans, 

Now though FXerxes had already paſſed 
through Dorsz, and invaded the Country 
of Phocis, and had burnt and deſtroyed 
the Cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks 
ſent them no relief ; and though the Atheni- 
ans earneſtly deſired them to oppoſe the 
Perfraus in Beotia, before they could come 
into Attica, as they themſelves had given af- 
ſiſtance to the Greeks by Sea at Artemiftum, 
yet the  Grecians gave no ear to their re- 
queſt, being wholly intent upon Peloponne- 
ſas, and reſolved to gather all their Forces 
together within the thmus, and to build a 
Wall from Sea to Sea in that ſtrait neck of 

| Land, 
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Land, which parts the Saronic Bay from 
the Gulf of Corinth ; fo that the Athenians 
were enraged to ſee themſelves thus betray» 
ed, and at the ſame time afflicted and deject- 
ed at their being forſaken by the Greets : 
To fight alone againſt ſuch a numerous Ar- 
my was to no purpoſe, and this only expe- 
d:ent was lefr them for the preſent, to leave 
their City, and betake themſelves to their 
Ships; which the People were very unwil- 
ling to hearken to, imagining that it would 
ſignifie little to regard their own fatety, or 
to defire victory, when they had once for- 
faken the Temples of their Gods, and ex- 
poſed the Tombs and Monuments of their 
Anceſtors to the+fury of their Enemies. 
Themijſtocles being at a loſs, and not able to \, 
draw the People over to his opinion by any 
humane reaſon, he ſet his machines .on 
work, as in a Play, and brought in his Di- 
vine Revelations, wonderful Signs, Prodi- 
gies, Oracles, and myſtical anſwers of the 
Gods. The Dragon of Minerva, kept in the 
inward part of the Temple near to her Sta» 
tue, ſerved him for a Prodigy ; for Themiſto= 
cles having gained the Prielts, they gave it 
out to the Peopie, that the Dragon refuſed 
to eat, that the Offerings, which were ſet 
before it were found untouched, that ar 
laſt it diſappeared, that the Goddeſs had left 
the City, and taken her flight before them 
H h 4 towards 
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towards the Sea. He often repeated to ' 
them the Oracle which bad them truſt to 
Walls of Wood, ſhewing them that Walls 
of Wood could ſignifie nothing elſe but 
Ships, and that the Iſland of Salamine was 
not to be termed miſerable or unhappy, but 
Apollo had given it the name of Divine, for 
that it ſhould be one day very fortunate to 
the Greeks : At length his opinion prevail'd, 
and he obtaind a Decree, that the City 
ſhould be recommended to the protection 
of Minerva the Tutelary Goddeſs of the 
Athenians, that they who were of Age to 
bear Arms ſhould embark, and that all poſ- 
ſible care ſhould be taken to fave the Chil- 


The Athe- dren, the Women, and the Slaves. This 
nlans ſend 


awas their ©. c G 
Families 9 #14us removed their Parents, Wives and 


Treezena. Children to Trezena, where they were re- 


Decree being confirmed, moſt of the Athe- 


ceived very courteouſly, and the 7rezeni- 
ans made an Order of Counci), that they 
ſhould be maintained at the publick charge, 
diſtributing daily two Obo/z to every one, 
gave leave to the Children to gather Fruit 
where they pleaſed, and paid the School- 
maſters who inſtructed them. This Order 

was made when Nzcagoras was Regilter. 
There was no publick treaſure at that 
time in Athens :. But the Senate of Areopa- 
gus (as Ariſtotle fays,) diſtributed to every 
one that was liſted eight Drachms ; which 
| Was 
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was a great help to the ſetting out of the 
Fleet ; but Clidemas afcribes this to a ſtrata- 
gem of Themiſtocles; who when the Athe- 
' mians went down to the Haven of Pirza, 

faid, that the ſhield wherein the Hcad of 
Meduſa was engraven, was taken away from 
; the Statue of Minerva; and he being em- 

 Ployed to ſearch for it, and ranfacking in 
all places, found among their Goods great 
ſums of Money, which he brought back 
for the uſe of the publick, and with this 
the Souldiers and Sea-men were well provi- 
ded for their Voyage. 

Whea the whole City of Athens were go- The 4thc- 
ing on Board it afforded a ſpectacle worthy r= "ha 
of pity and admiration : For who would not 
have commiſerated thoſe who were to leave 
their Country, and at the ſame time admi- 
red” their courage and reſolution, to ſee them 
ſend away their Fathers and Children be- 
fore them, and not be moved with the cries 
and tears, and laſt embracings of their an- 
cient Parents and neareſt Relations, when 
they paſſed over into the Iſland ! but that 
which moved compaſiion moſt of all, was, 
that many o!d Men by reafon of their great 
Age were left behind ; and even the tame 
domeſtick Animals moved ſome pity, run- 
ning about the Town, clocking, mewing, 
houling, as defirous to be carried along with 
their Malſlers that had nouriſhed them : A- 

mong 
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mong which it is reported that Xantippus 
the Father of Pericles had a Dog that wou'd 
not endure to ſtay behind, but leaped into 
the Sea, and ſwam along by the Galley's 
ſide, till he came to the Iſland of Salamine, 
where he fainted away and died, and that 
art of the Ifland in which he was buried 
is ſtill called the Dog's Grave. 

— Among the great ations of Themi/tocles, 
Ain the return of Ari/tides was not the leaft ; 
from ba- for before the War he was oppreſlcd by a 
niſbment. Faion ſtirred up by Themiſtocles, and uf. 
fered Baniſhment ; but now perceiving that 
the People regretted the abſence of this great 
Man, and fearing that he might go over 
to the Perſians to revenge himſelf, . and 
thereby ruine the affairs of Greece, Themi- 
feocles propoſed a Decree, that thoſe who 
were baniſhed for a time, might return a- 
gain to give what aſliſtance they could to 
the Grecians, both by their counſel and va- 

lour, with the reſt of the Athentans. 
Eurybiades by reaſon of the greatneſs of 
Sparta was Admiral of the Grecian Fleet, 
but yet was faint-hearted in time of danger, 
and willing to weigh Anctior and ſet fail 
for the Gulf of Corinth, near which the 
Land Army lay encamped, but Themiſtocles 
violently oppoſed him, upon which happen- 
ed many remarkable -paſſages; and when 


Eurybiades to blame his impatience told 
him, 
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him, that at the Olympian Games they 
that riſe up before the reſt, are laſhed ; 7he- 
miſtocles replied, and they that are left be- 
hind are never crowned. Eurybiades liſting 
up his Staff as if he were going to ſtrike, 
Themiſtocles minding nothing but the inte- 
reſt of Greece, cry'd, Strike if you will, but 
hear what I fay ; Eurybiades wondring much 
at his moderation, deſired him to ſpeak, and 
Themiſtocles hereby brought him to a bet- 
ter underſtanding of his afftirs; but one who 
ſtood by him rold him that it did not be- 
come thoſe who had neither City nor Houſe, 
nor any thing left to loſe, to perſwade o- 
thers to relinquiſh their habitations and for, 
fake their Countries; to which 7Themiſ/tocles 
gave this reply, We have indeed left our 
Houſes and our Walls, baſe Fellow, not 
thinking it fit to become Slaves for the ſake 
of thoſe things that have no Life nor Soul, 
and yet our City is the greateſt of all Greece, 
as conſiſting of two hundred Galleys which 
are here to defend you if you pleaſe ; but if 
you run away and betray us as you did once 
before, the Greeks ſhall ſoon perceive that 
the Athenians will poſleſs as fair a Country, 
and as Jarge and free a City as that alrea- 
dy loſt. Theſe expreſſions. of Themiſtocles 
made Eurybiades ſuipedt, that if he retreat- 
ed, the Atlenians would fall off from him. 
When one of Eretria began to oppoſe him, 
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he faid, Have you any thing to ſay of War, 
* Tev25 that are like an * Ink-Fiſh > you. have a 
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Lol'g® Sword but no Heart. Some ſay that while 


peſcado. Themiſtocles was diſcourſing of theſe things 


a wy 
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Calamar®, ypon the Deck, there was an Owl ſeen fly- 


a Sleeve, , | | 
Calamary, 10g to the right hand of the Fleer, which 


val Fib. came and fate upon the top of the Maſt, this 
CAafts ON 


a yellow 


happy Omen fo far diipoſed the Greeks to '! 


Tab. follow his advice, that they prefently pre- | 


It 1s an . y 7 
exaneaings Pared to fight; yet when the Enemies 


cartilagi- Fleet was arrived at the Haven of Phaleris 
_—_— upon the Coaſt of Atzica, and with the 
5d. it is number of their Ships had ſhadowed all 
thought ta the Shore ; and when they faw the King 
_—— himſelf in perſon come down with ths Land 
it is jaid Army to the Sea ſide, with thoſe multi- 
r2 have « tudes, and all his Forces united ; then the 


— _ good Counſel of Zhemiſtocles ſoon vaniſh- 


hath aCar-ed, and the Peloponnefrans caſt their eyes 
age "7, again towards the 1t/mus, and took it ve- 
a#ly re- Ty Il if any one ſpake againſt their return- 
ſembles th? 1ng home, and . reſolving to depart that 
Blade of a _.. ; 
Rapier, Night, the Pilots had order what courſe to 
ſteer. 
Themiſtocles being highly concerned that 
the Greciavs ſhould retire, and loſe the ad- 
vantage of the narrow Seas and ſtrait Paſ- 


tbe ftrata- ſages, and flip home every one to his own 


gem 0 


>hemiſta- Cty, confidered with himſelf and contri- 
cles ro force Ved. that ſtratagem, that was carried on by 


—_ Sicinus, This Sicinus was a Perfiar Cap- 
tive, 
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tive, but a great lover of 7Themi/tocles, and 
Tutor to his Children : upon this occaſion 
T hemiſtocles ſent him privately to Xerxes, 
commanding bim to tel! the King that the 
Admiral of the Athenians having eſpouſed 
his intereſt, had ſent early to inform him, 
that the Greeks were ready to make their 
eſcape, and that he counielled him to hin- 
der their flight, to fet upon them while 
they were in this confuſion, and at a di 
ſtance from their Land Army ; and hereby 
he might deſtroy all their Forces by Sea. 
Xerxes was very joyful at this meſſage, 
and received it as from one who wiſhed all 
things proſperous to him ; and therefore im- 
mediately iſſued out inſtrutions to the 
Commanders of his Ships, that they ſhould 
preſently ſet out two hundred Sail, to en- 
compals all the Iſlands, and encloſe all the 
Straits and Paſſages, that none of the Greeks 
might eſcape; and to follow with the reſt 
of their Fleet at better leiſure. This being 
done, Ariſtides the Son of Lyfimachus was 
the firſt man that perceived it, and went 
to Themiſtocles into his Cabbin ; not out- of 
any peculiar Friendſhip, for he had been 
formerly baniſhed by his means, as hath. 
been related, but to inform him how they. 
were encompaſſed by their enemies. T7he- 
miſtocles knowing the generoſity of Ariſti- 
des, and being much taken with his Viſit: 
at 
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at that time, imparted to him all that he 
had tranſacted by Sicinus, and intreated 
him, that having great authority among the 
Greeks, he would now make uſe of it in 
joyning with him to induce them to ſtay, 
and fight their Enemies in thoſe narrow 


Seas. Ariſtides applauded Themiſtocles, z 


and went to the other Commanders and 
Captains of the Galleys, and encouraged 
them to engage; yet they did not perfectly 
aſſent to him, till a Galley of Texedos which 
revolted from the Perftins, whereof Pane- 
tius was Commander, came into their Fleer, 
and confirmed the news that all the Straits 
and Paſſiges were beſet, and then their 
rage and fury as well as their neceſlity pro- 
voked them all to fight. 
ew BY As ſoon as it was day FYerxes placed 
ſelf conve- himſelf on high to view his Fleet, and how 
ntently to jt was ſet in order. Phanodemus, ſays he, 
ſee the 
Sea-fight, fate upon a Promontory above the Temple 
of Hercules, where the Coaſt of Attica is 
ſeparated from the Iſland by a narrow Cha- 
nel ; but Aceſtodorus writes, that it was in 
the confines of Megara, upon thoſe Hills 
which are called the Horns, where he fate 
in a Chariot of Gold, with many Secreta- 
ries about him to deſcribe all that was done 
in the Fighr. 
When Themiſtocles was about to facrifice 
upon the Admiral Galley, there were three 
very 


COIN” 
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very beautiful Caprives brought to him, 
well dreſſed and glorioufly adorned with 
rich Veſts and Gold, ſaid to be the Chil- 
dren of Autartus and Sandauce Siſter to 
Aerxes ; as ſoon as the Prophet Euphranti- 
des iaw them, and obſerved that at the ſame 
time the Fire blazed out from the Offerings, 
and caſt forth a more than ordinary brighr 
Flame, and that one [neezed to the right, 
which portended ſome fortunate event, he 
took Themiſtocles by the hand, and ordered 
that the three Children ſhould be conſecra- 
ted and purified for Sacrifice, and offered up 
as a Vow for Victory to Bacchus the Devou- 
rer ; for hereby the Greeks ſhould not only 
fave themſelves, but alſo obtain Victory. 
Themiſtocles was much diſturbed at this 


ſtrange and terrible Prophecy ; but the comes Three Chil- 


mon People, who in the moſt difficult con- 
flits, and greateſt exigencies, hope for relief 
by .abſurd and extravagant means, rather 
than by any reaſonable way, calling upon 
Bacchus with one voice, led the Captives 
to the Altar, and compelled him to per- 
form the Sachtfice, as the Prophet had com- 
manded. This is reported by Phanias the 
Lesbian a great Philoſopher and Hiltorian, 
As to the number of the Enemies Ships, the 
Poet Aſchylus writes in a Tragedy called 
the Perfians, That to his own Knowledge 
Xerxes had a thouſand Ships, of which two 
hundred 
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hundred and ſeven were extraordinary good 


 Sailers. The Athenians had 2 hundred and 


eighty ; in every Ship eighteen Men fought 
upon the Deck, four of which were Archers, 
and the reſt well armed. 

As Themiſtocles had poſleſſed the moſt 
advantageous place, ſo with no lefs confi- 
deration he choſe the beſt time of fighting ; 
for he would not fet the Stemms of his 
Galleys againſt the Perfians, nor begin the 
Fight till che time of day was come, when 
there conſtantly riſes a bluſtring Wind from 
without the Bay, which brings in with it 
2 great Sea, and makes rough Water in the 
Channel. This was no inconvenience tothe 
Grecian Ships, which were: low built and 
ſtrong, but fo'far hurtful to the Perſians, 
which had high Sterns and lofty Decks, 
were heavy, and could not eafily tack, nor 
feel the Rudder, that it overſet them, or 
laid their fides, bare to the Grecianus, who 
fiercely affaulted them, ſtrialy obeying the 
orders of Themiſtocles, who well underſtood 
what was moſt for their adyantage : And 
when Ariamenus Admiral to Xerxes, a good 
Man, and by far. the braveſt and worthieſt 
of the King's Brothers, made towards The- 
miſtocles, and having a great Ship, threw 
Darts and ſhot forth Arrows, as from the 
Walls of a Caſtle; Amenias the Decelian, 
and' Soficles the Peadian, who failed _ the 

ame 
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ame Veſſel bore in and attacked him, and 
both Ships meeting Stem -to Stem and 
ſtriking together, their ſharp Stems ar- 
med with Braſs, pierced through one ano- 
thers Ships, ſo that they were faſtned to- 
gether; when Ariamenes attempting to 
board them, Amenius and Soficles ran at 
him with their Pikes and thruſt him into 
the Sea, his Body as it floated amongſt o- 
ther Shipwrecks was known by Artemiſia 


and carried to Xerxes. It is reported. that 4 Flame in 


in the middle of the Fight a great Flame | 


ſhined bright'in the Air above the City of Smnds and 
Eleufis, and that Sounds and Voices were," 
heard-through all the plain-of 7briafa as far rin; the 
as the Sea, founding like a number of Men Fighr. 


that were going to celebrate the Myſteries 
of Bacchus, 2nd that a miſt ſeemed to riſe 
from the place from whence this ' found 
czxme, #nd paſſing forward fell upon xhe 
Galleys. 'Others affirmed that they ſaw Ap- 
paritions and Spirits in the ſhape of armed 
Men, which-reached-out their hands fromthe 
Ind of A9gina towards the Grecian Gal- 
leys, jnd were like the /Zacider, whoſe af- 
{iſtance'they had implored in their Prayers 
before the Fight. The firſt Man that took 
a Ship was Lycomedes the Athenian, Cap» 
tain of a Galley, who cut down the enſighs 
of honour, 'and dedicated them to Apollo 


crowned with Lawrel. And as the Perftaxs 
I 1 fought 
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fought in a narrow Arm of the Sea, and 
could bring bur part of their Fleet to fight, 
they fell foul of one another, and the Greeks 
hereby equalled 'them in ſtrength, tought 
The Greets with them till the evening, forced them 
> Weds, back, and obtained ſo clear and celebrated 
a Victory, as Simonides obſerves, . that nei- 
ther Greek nor any, other Nation, ever by 
Sea performed ſuch glorious ſervice. 

Xerxesat-- After this Sea-fight Xerxes being inra- 
(op up the 2-9 At bis ill fortune, attempted, by caſting 
96a, Fgreat heaps of Earth and Stones into the 
Sea, - to {top up the Chanel and to make a 
Dam, upon which he might lead his Land 

Forces: over into the Iſland of Salamine. 
 Themiſtocles being deſirous to know 'the 
opinion of Ari/tides, told'him, that he in- 
tended to ſet fail for the Zelleſponty, to 
break the Bridge of Ships, whereby he 
might hinder the retreat of Xerxes, and 
keep 4fia within Europe ; but Ariſtides be- 
ing troubled at his deſign, gave this reply, 
We have hitherto fought with an Enemy 
who hath regarded little elſe but his plea- 
ſure and Juxury, but if, we ſhut him up 
_ within Greece, and drive him to neceſlity, 
' he that is Lord of ſuch great Forces, - will 
Or Canyy no longer fit. quietly. with an Z/mbrella of 
#f Stare» Gold over his Head, looking upon the Fight 
for his pleaſure, but in ſuch a ſtrait will at- 
tempt all things; he will be- reſolute, and | 


appear 
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| appear' himſelf in perſon upon all occaſions, 
| he will ſoon correc his errours, and.ſupply 
& what heihas formerly omitred through re- 
miſſneſs ; andy will be better adviſed in all 
things.. Thetefore it is no ways our inte- 
reſt ro take away the Bridge that 1s. already 
made, . but rather to build another if it were 
poſſible; that he might make his retreat 
with the more expedition. To which The- 
miſtocles anſwered, if . this be requifite, we 
mult immediately uſe all diligence, art and 
induſtry, to rid ourſelves of him as ſoon as 
may be : and to this: purpoſe he found out 
among the Captivesone vf the King of Per- 
fas Eunuchs named Arnaces; whom he 
ſent-to the King, to ;infdrm him, that the 
Greeks being now. victorious by Sea, had 
decreed. to fail to the Zedeſpont; where 
the Ships were faſtned rogether, and de- 
ſtroy the Bridge ; but that Themiſtocles be- 
ing paſſtonately concerned for 'the . King, 
revealed this to him, that he might haſten 
towards the Aftatick Seas, and paſs over 
into his own Dominions.: And in the 
mean he. would cauſe delays, and hin» 
der the. Confederates from purſuing him. 
Ferxes no ſooner heard this, but being ve- 
ry much terrified, retreated out of Greece ,, _ 
with all ſpeed. The prudent condut of ;.trcar., 
Themiſtocles and Ariftides, and the advan- 
tageous management of this affair, was af- 

Ii z terwards 
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terwards- more fully underſtood at the Bat- 
tel of iPlatzea; where Mardonigs with a ve- 
ry ſmall portion of the Forces. of Yerxes 

| put the Greeks in danger of fJofing all. 
The Ag» Herodotus writes that of wlll the Cities of 
form wg Greece gina pertormed the beſt ſervice in 
ſervice. the War; in which alſo all men yielded to = 
Themiftoeles, though ſome, our of envy, did 
it unwillingly ; and when.they returned to 
the entrance of 0 where the 
Soldiers delivered their Satftrages by laying 
a Stone" upon the Altar, to determine who 
was \moſt worthy, every 'one gave the firſt 
Vote for himfelt andthe ſecond for Them#- 
flocles. The Laced@monians carried him 
with them-to Spdrea; where giving the re- 
wards 'of Valour to” Eurybiades, and of 
Wiſdom and Condut to T7hemiftocles, 
they crowne&him with Olive, gave him 
precedency, prelented:him with the richeſt 
Coach inthe City, and ſent three hundred 
young Men'to-dccompany him ito the 'Con- 
fines -of their Country ;''and at the/next'O- 
Iympian Games, when Themiſtocles 'emtred 
the place where thoſe :Exerciſes were per- 
formed, :the SpeRtators' took no further no- 
. tice of thoſe who ſtrove for Maſtery; but 
ſpent the whole day'in looking: upon him, 
Themifſto. ſhewing him to the Stra , admiring 


cles highly him, and'applauding hita by clappingitheir 
ns. hands, and all -other /expreffions ' of joy ; 
= , which 
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which ſo delighted him, that. he confeſſed | 
to, his Friends, .that he then reaped the fruit 
of all his labours for the Greeks: He -was in 
his own nature a great lover of honour, as 
is evident from thoſe things which are re- 
corded of him, When he was choſen Ad- 
miral by the 4thexians, he ended no buſt 
neſs fully, publick, nor. private, but defer- 
red all till the day they were to ſet fail, 
that diſpatching much buſineſs together, 
and having to do with all forts of Mes, 
he might appear great and. able to perform 
all things. Viewiog the dead Bodies caſt 
up by the Sea, he perceived Collars and 
Chains of Gold about them, yet paſſed on, 
only ſhewing them to a Friend that fol- 
lowed him, taying, Take you theſe things, 
for' you are not Tbemiſtocles. He faid to 
Antiphates, a young Nableman who had for- 
merly behaved himſelf haughtily rowards 
him, but now in his glory obſequiouſly 
- Waited upon him ; Young mar, we are in 
the right, and now we do both as we 
ſhould do. He ſaid that the Arhenzans 
did 'not honour him, or admire him, bur 
when they were in danger they ſheltred 
themſelves under him, as they do 1n ſtormy, 
foul weather under a Plane-tree; and when 
they have fair weather again they pull off 
its Leaves and Fruit, and cut down: its fair- 
eſt Branches. A Seriphian telling him chat 

TS : he 
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he had not obtained this honour by himſelf 
but by the greatneſs and ſplendour of his 
City, be replied, You fpeak truth, for I 
ſhould never have been eſteemed if I had 
been of Seriphus; nor would you have 
come to any thing though you had been 
of Athens. A Commander of the Army 
who thought he had performed confide- 
rable ſervice for the Athenians, boaſting 
and comparing his acions with thoſe of 
Themiſtocles, he told him that the day after 
the Feſtival reproached the Feſtival, that 
upon her day thoſe who were laborious 
and induſtrious refreſhed themſelves, but 
upon the Feſtival. the ſluggard and luxuri- 
ous enjoyed all things ; to which the Feſti- 
val replyed, It is true, yet if I had not been 
before you, you had not been at all; fo if 
Themiftocles had not been before you where 
had you been now? Laughing at his own 
Son, who was ſomewhat too bold through 
the indulgence and fondneſs of his Mother, 
he told him that he had the moſt power of 
any one in Greece ; for the Athenians com- 
mand the reſt of Greece, I command the 
Athenians, your Mother commands me, 
and you command your Mother. Loving 


to be ſingular in all things, when he had 


Land to ſell, he ordered the Cryer to give 
notice that there were good Neighbours 
near tit. Of two who made love to his 
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Daughter he preferred the Vertuous before 
the Rich, ſaying, he deſired a Man without 
Riches rather than Riches without a Man, 
with many ſuch expreſſions. BY 

After theſe things he began to build and 7 Fi 
wall the City of Athens, having with Mo- of dakons, 
ney corrupted the Lacedemonian Ephori, and 
perſwaded them not to be againſt it, as 
Theopompus reports ; but as moſt relate it, 
by over-reaching and deceiving them, for 
being choien by the Governours of Athens 
he weat to Sparta where the Lacedemonians 
accuſing him for rebuilding the Walls of 
the City of Athens, and Poliarchus, being 
ſent on purpoſe from Azina to plead againſt 
him, he denied the fat, bidding them to 
ſend to Athens to ſee whether 1t were ſo or 
no; by which delay he got time for the 
building of. the Wall, and ordering the 4- 
thenians to ſeize upon thoſe who were ſent, 
and keep them as Hoſtages for him; when 
the: Laced zmontans' knew the truth, they did 
him no hurt, but hiding their anger for the 
preſent, ſent, him away. 

After this, conſidering the great advan» # fortifies 
tage of good Ports, he fortified the Haven Non. 
of Pirza, and joined the whole City to 
the Sea, ordering the publick affairs con- 
trary to the judgment of the old Kings of 
Athens ; - who endeavouring to withdraw 
tneir Subjects trom the Sea and failing a- 

I 14 _—_ -* 
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bout, and to accuſtom them to live by plan- 
ting and tilling the Earth, publiſhed the 
Ditcourſe between. Minerva and Neptune, 


. and how they contended for the patronage 


of the Athenians, when Minerva by ſhew- 
ing to the Judges an Olive-Tree, was de- 
clared to be their Tutelary Goddeſs; but 
Themiſtocles did not only join the Haven of 
Pirga to the City, as the Poet 4ri/tophanes 
obſerves, but he joined the City to the 


Haven, and the Land to the Sea, which en- 


creaſed the power of the People 2gainſt the 
Nobility, the * Authority coming into the 
hands of Watermen, Mariners and Maſters 
of Ships ; and ordered that the Pulpit built 
in the Market-place for publick Orations, 
ſhould be placed towards the Sea, which 
the thirty Tyrants afterwards turned to- 
wards the Land ; ſuppoſing that great pow- 
er by Sea wculd give life and encourage- 
ment to a popular Government ; but that 
Labourers and Husbandmen would be leſs 
offended at the greatneſs of the Nobility : 
But Themiſtocles had a higher opinion of 
Sea forces. ; 
After the departure of Xerxes, when the 
Grecian Fleet was arrived at Pagaſa, . where 
they wintered, Themiſtecles, in a publick 
Oration to the: People of Athens, telling 
them that he had a deſign to perſerm ſome- 


thing that would be very beneficial and ad- 


vanta g<Ous 
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vantageous to the 4thenians, but that it 
was of ſuch a nature, that it could not be 
made publick or communicated to the Peo- 
ple in general : The Athenians ordered him 
' to impart it to Aritides only; and if he 
approvd of it to put it in-practice; and when 
Themiſtocles had diſcover d to him that his 


322 


He prop-[es 


to burn 1g 


Grec 1.11 


deſign was to burn the Grecian Fleet in the #lect in the 


Haven of Pagaſa; Ariſtides coming out to 
the People, gave this report of the ſtrata- 
gem contrived by Themiſtecles, that there 
was nothing more advantageous, nor could 
any thing conduce more to the proſperity 
and grandeur of Athens than this, but with- 
all that it would be the moſt unjuſt ation 
in the World, at which the Athenians com- 
manded Themiſtocles to deſiſt from his in» 

tention, and to think no further of it. 
When the Lacedemonians propoſed at 
the general Council of the Amphittyoui- 
ans that the Repreſentatives of thoſe Cities 
which were not in the League, nor had 
fought together againſt the Per/ravs, ſhould 
be excluded out of that Aſſembly ; Themi- 
ſicoles fearing that the Theſſalians with thoſe 
of Thebes, Argos and others, being thrown 
out of the Council, the Laced@montans 
would become wholly Maſters of the Votes, 
and a&t what rhey pleaſed ; he applied him- 
ſelf to the Deputies of the Cities, and pre- 
vailed with the Members then m_ to 
» - AILCE 
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alter their opinions in this point, remon- 
ſtrating to them that there were but one 
and thirty Cities” which did partake of the 
War, and that moſt of theſe alſo were very 
ſmall, and how intolerable it would be, if 
the reſt of Greece ſhould be excluded ; and 
that the General Council ſhould come to 
be ruled by two or three great Cities. By 
this he chiefly incurred the high diſpleaſure 
and hatred of the Laced@monians, who af- 
terwards promoted Cimon to all honours, 
and placed him as an emulator and adver- 
fary to Themiſtocles in all affairs of State. 
He was alſo burthenſome to the Confe- 
derates, failing about the Iſlands, and col- 
leing Money from them. - Herodotus lays, 
that requiring Money-of thoſe of the Iſland 
of Andros, he . told them, that he had 
brought with him two Goddeſſes, Perſwaſi- 
on*and Force; and they anſwered him that 
they had alſo two great Goddeſſes which 
prohibited them from giving him any Mo- 
ney ; Poverty and, Impoſlibility. 7zmocre- 
on the Rhodian Poet reprehends him ſome- 
what bitterly for being wrought upon by 
Money to let thoſe who were baniſhed re- 
turn, and for betraying one who was his 
Gueſt and Friend. The Verſes are thele : 


Ti on 845 the honour of Pauſanias raiſe, 
Leutychides, vr elſe Xantippus praiſe : 


Of 
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Of Ariſtides 7 Z diſplay the fame, 

The beſt man ere from mighty Athens came. 
The falſe dark deeds of -baſe Themiſtocles 
Can never the divive Latona pleaſe : 

His Friend and Gueſt Timocreon, for gain, 
A priſoner here he baſely doth detain. 

To get three Talents ſome he does recal, 
Baniſhes, murthers others, laughs at all; 
While with bis Bags well fill'd he may carowſe, 
And in the Iſthmus keep a publick Houſe. 
Tet there doth ſuch cold entertainment give 
His Gueſts oft wiſh him not an hour to live. 


But after the ſentence. and baniſhment of 
Themiſtocles Timocreon reviles him more ex- 
ceſſively and more reproachfully, in a Po- 
em which begins thus: 


Muſes, comrvey the Echo of my Verſe, 

And what I write continually rehearſe, 

'Tis requifite that this you ſhould diſperſe, 
All over Greece, :and through the Univerſe. 


It is reported that when it was put to the 
queſtion 'whether 7:mocreon ſhould be bani- 
ſhed for ſiding with the Perfians, Themiſto- 
cles gave his Vote againſt him, and when 
Themiſtocles was accuſed for treating with 

= Medes, Timocreon made theſe upan 
Im. 


Timo- 
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Timocreon wow is not the only man 
Hath ſworn allegiance to the Perſian. 

Others are faulty, nay the greateſt fail, 
He's not the only Fox without a T ail. © 


And when the Citizens of Athens began to 
hearken willingly to thoſe who traduced 
and reproached him, he was forced to put 
them in mind -of the great ſervices he had 
performed, and asked thoſe who were of- 
fended with him, whether they were wes 
ry with receiving benefits often from the 
fame perſon, whereby he rendred himſelf 
more odious: but he more highly incenſed 
the people, and accumulated their hatred 
towards him, when laying the Foundation 
Re builds 'of the Temple of Diana, he named it 
« 779% Ariftoboyle or Diana of the beſt. Counlcl; 
cates it ro 1ntimating thereby, that he had given the 
Diane. beſt counſel not only to the | Athenians but 
to all Greece, He built this Temple near 
to his own Houſe, in a place called Melita, 
where now the Hangmen carry out the 
Bodies of ſuch as are executed, and throw 
the Halters and Cloths of thoſe that arc 
ſtrangled or otherwiſe put to death. There 


is to this day a Statue of 7hemiſtocles in 
the Temple of Diana of the beſt Counſel, 
which' repreſents him to be a perſon not 


only of a noble Mind, but alſo of a moi 
heroical 
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heroical aſpect. At length the Athenians 
baniſhed him, making uſe of rhe Exoftra- 7": Exe- 
ciſm to depreſs his great worth, eminence R_ 
and authority, as they ordinarily did to all 
thoſe whom they. thought roo powerful, 
or in a Capacity to opprefs 'them ; or by 
their grearneſs were become . diſproportio- 
-nable to that equality - which was thought 
requifite 1n a- popular Government, For 
the Exoſtraciſm was ifrftituted not ſo much 
to puniſh the Offender, as to mitigate. and 
pacifie rhe tary ot the envious, who delight- 
ed to deprets thoſe who were tranſcendent 
in eminence and glory, and by fixing this 
diſgrace upon them, they exhaled part 'of 
the venomous rancour of rheir minds. 
Themiſ/toeles being baniſhed from Azheng, 
while he ſtayed at Argos the Tryal of Pau- 
ſanias happened, which gave ſuch advan- 
tage to his Enemies, that Leobotes” of A4- 
graula Son 'of Alcmenm indicted him of Trea= 
ſon ; the Spartans joyning with him in the 
accuſation. . 
When Pauſanias went about this treaſo- 
nable 'defign, he concealed ir at firſt from 
Themiſftocles, though he were his intitnare 
Friend, but when he ſaw 'him expellet otit 
of the Commonwealth, and how ithpati- 
ently he took his baniſhment, he ventured 
to communicate it to him, 'and deſired his 
aſſiſtance, ſhewing him the King of Peyfa's 
Letters, 
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Letters, and exaſperating him againſt the 
' Greeks, as a curſed and ungrateful People, 
However Themiſtocles immediately rejeQed 
* the propoſals of Pauſarnias, and wholly re. 
fuſed to be a party in the enterpriſe, though 
he never revealed thoſe diſcourſes nor dif- 
. .covered the Conſpiracy to any man, either 
expeQing that it would be diſcovered by 
other means, or hoping that Pauſavia 
would deſiſt from his intentions, ſeeing that 
he attempted without due: conſideration 
things that were abſurd, dangerous, and 
that could not be put in practice. 

After that Pauſanias was put to death, 
Letters and Writings being found concern- 
ing this matter, which rendred Themiſts- 
cles\\aſpeed, the Lacedemonians were cla 
morous againſt him, and the envious Arhe- 
ians accuſed him, when being abſent.from 
Athens, he made his defence by Letters, e- 
ſpecially againſt the chief accuſations, and 
wrote to © the , Athenians in anſwer to the 
malicious detraCtions of his enemies, urging 
that he who was always ambitious to go- 
vern, was never born to ſerve, and ſhould 
be very unwilling to become a Slave, would 
never ſell himſelf. and his Country to the 
Perfians the mortal enemies of the Greeks. 

Notwithitanding this the people being 
perſwaded by his accuſers, ſent Officers to 
take him and bring him away to be tried 

before 
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before the great Council of the- Greeks ; 

but having timely notice of it, he paſſed He fier in- 
over into. the Iſland of Corcyra, the chief fond o | 
City of the Iſland, having received great Corfu. 
obligations from. him, for being made Judge 

of a difference between them and the Co- 
rinthians, he determined the Controverſie, 
ordering, the Corinthians to lay down twen- 

ty Talents, and that the Town and Ifland 

of Leucas ſhould be equally inhabirted by a 
Colony ſent from both Cities. From thence 

he fled into Epirus, and the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians ſtill purſuing him, he plun- 

ged himſelf into ſuch intricate difficulties, 

that he had ſmall hopes ever to eſcape ;-for 

he fled for refuge to Admetus King of the #: flier to 
Moleſſians, who having formerly made a {jag oc. 
requeſt to the Athenians, Themiſtocles be- Moloifi- 
ing then in the height of his Authority, had ** 
uſed him difdainfully and thrown dirt up- 

on him; which ſo enraged the King, that 

if he could have then laid hold of him, he 

would have ſufficiently revenged himſelf ; 

yet in this misfortune, Themiſtocles fearing 

the freſh hatred of his Neighbours and fel- 

low Citizens, more than the former dif- 
pleaſure of the King, threw himſelf at his 
mercy, and became: an humble ſuppliant 

to Admetus after a peculiar manner, diffe- 
rent from the cuſtom of all other Countries. 

For holding. the young Prince (who was 

then 


— —— ——— —_ 
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then a Child) in 'his Arms, he proſtrated 


| bimſtVf before the King's Houſhold Gods ; 


this being the moſt facred and only man- 
ner of ſapplication among the Mo/oſtays, 
which was not to,be refuſed, and ſome fay 
that Queen Phthia informed Themiftocles 
of this way of petitioning, and placed her 

oung Son near to him before the Figures 
of their domeftical Deities : Others fay that 
King Admetw, that he might be ander a 
religious obligation not to deliver him up 
to thofe who perfecuted him, helped him 
to a&t tht part, and inſtructed him in this 
folermn Rite. At that rime Epicrates of A- 
charnia privately conveyed his Wife and 
Children out of Athexs, and fent them hi- 
ther, for which afterwards C:mon condem- 
ned him, and put him to Death, as Srefim- 
brotus reports ; yet either forgetting this, or 
making Themiftecles to be lirtle mindful of 
ir, he fays he fatled into Sicily, and defired 
in Marriage the Daughter of ZZjeron Tyrant 
of Sicily, promiſing to bring the Greets un- 
der his power; and Heron refuſing him, 


| he departed from thence into 4a : 'But this 


is not probable ; for Theophraftus writes 
in his Hiſtory of Kings, that when F7reron 
ſent Race Horſes to the- Olympian Games, 
and erefted a royal Tent richly furnithed, 
Themiſtocles made an *Oration to the Greets 
inciting" them to pull down the Tyrant's 

Tent, 


Tent, and not to ſuffer his Horſes to run, 
Thucydides ſays, that paſkng over Land to 
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the Agean Sea, he took Ship at Pidna in # '«&s 
the Bay of Therme, not being known to any vidu, 


one in the Ship, till being terrified to ſee 
the Veſſel driven by the Winds near to 
Naxus, which was then befieged by the 
Athenians, he made himſelf known to the 
Maſter and Pilot ; and ſometimes entreating 
them, at other times threatning them, that 
if they went on ſhore he would accuſe them, 
and induce the Athenians to believe, that 
they did not take him in out of ignorance, 
but that he had corrupted them with Money 
from the beginning, he. compelled them to 
bear off, and ſtand out to Sea, and fail for- 
ward towards the Coaſt of A4/1a. 

A great part of his Eſtate was privately 
conveyed away by his Friends, and fent 
| after him by Sea into 4ffa, belides which 

there was diſcovered and confiſcated to the 
value of fourſcore Talents, as 7heophra- 
ſtus writes. Theopompus ſays an hundred ; 
whereas 7Themiſtocles was never worth three 
Talents before he was concerned in the 
publick. 

When he arrived at Cuma, and under- 
ſtood that all along the Coaſt there were 
many laid wait for him, and particularly 
Ergoteles and Pythodorus - (for the Game 


was worth the hunting after by ſuch as pur- 
K k ſned 
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ſued gain every where, the King of Perfia 
having offered by publick Proclamation 
Two hundred Talents to him that ſhould 
take him) he fled to Myges a ſmall City of 
the A#olians, where no one knew him but 
only his Hoſt Nzcogenes, - who was the rich- 
eſt Man in olia, and well known in the 
Court of Perfa, While Themiftocles lay 
hid for ſome days in his Houſe, one night ' 
after a Sacrifice and a good Supper, 0/b;us, 
Schoolmaſter to Nzcogenes's Children, fell 
frantick and nfviced, and cried out in 
Verſe, | 


This night inſtrufts in myſtick dreams and 
| charms, © 
How tuſe thy parts and ever conquering 
Arms, 


Themiſto- Aﬀer this Themiſtecles dream'd that a Dra- 


gon coyled it ſelf up upon his Belly, and 
creeping up to his Neck, as ſoon as it tou- 
ched his Face was turned into an Eagle; 
which ſpread its Wings over him, and took 
him up, and flew away with him into 
Countries far remote, where a golden Scep- 
ter, appeared to him, upon which he reſted 
himſelf ſecurely, freed from all fear and 
trouble : And ſoon after Nicogenes made uſe 
of this invention to fend him away. 


The 
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The barbarous Nations, and amongſt 
them the Perfrans eſpecially, are naturally 
jealous, -clowniſh, and moroſe towards their 
Women, not only to their Wivgs, but alſo 
to their Slaves and Concubines, which they 
keep ſo ſtriftly that never any one ſees 
them abroad, even at their Meals they are 
ſhut up within Doors ; and when they take 
a Journey, they are carried incloſe Coaches, 
or put under a little Tent or Covering -ſhur 
cloſe on all ſides, and ſet upon a Waggon ; 
ſuch a travelling Carriage being prepared 

| for Themiſtocles, they overwhelmed him, 
and hid him in it, and carried - him on: his 
Journey ; and told thoſe whom they met 
or diſcourſed with upon the Road, that they 
carried a young Grecian Lady out of onia to 
a Noble-man at Court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lanipſachus 
report, that Xerxes being dead, 7Themiſto- 
cles diſcourſed with his Son: but Ephoras, 
Deinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many 
others write, that he came-to Xerxes, and 
though the chronological Tables do. better 
agree with the relation of 'Thucydides, yet 
they are not exactly compiled with that 
undeniable certainty, that they ſhould be 
thought to be built upon unſhaken and im- 
movable Foundations. | 

When Themiſtocles was come to the critt- ne; t» 
cal point, he applyed himſelf firſt to Arta- arcabaaus, 

RK 


2 banus 
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| banus, Commander of a thouſand men, tel- 
ling him,- that he was a: Grec/an, and deli- 
red to ſpeak with.the King about important 
affairs, cqncerning which the King was 
extremely ſollicitous ; Friabanus anſwered 
him, Stranger, «the Laws of. Men are difle- 
rent, and fome eſteem one thing honou- 
rable and forme another, but it is honou- 
rable for all men to obſerve and” commend 
the Laws of their own. Country ; it is al- 
lowable for you Greczans to admire-liberty 
and equality, bur amongſt our many ex- 
cellent Laws, we account - this the moſt 
glorious, to honour the King, and to wor- 
ſhip him, as the Image of that great Deity 
that preſerves .and proteas the Univerſe ; 
and if you can accuſtom your ſelf to our 
Laws, and fall down before the King and 
worſhip him, you may both ſee him and 
ſpeak to him ; but if your mind be other- 
wite, you muſt make uſe of others to inter- 
cede for you ; for it is not the national cu- 
ftom here for the King to give audience to 
any one that doth not fall down before him: 
T hemiftocles hearing this, replied, Artabama, 
I that come hither to encreaſe the power 
and glory of the King, will-not only fub- 
mit my ſelf ro his Laws, fince it hath plea- 
. ſed God to raiſe the Perſian. Empire to this 
greatneſs, but will alſo cauſe many more 


to be worſhippers and adorers of the King ; 
let 
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let not this therefore be an impediment, 
why I ſhould not communicate to. his Ma- 
jeſty what I have to impart: Artabanus ask- 
ing him who muſt+ we tell him that you 
are? for you'ſeem; to be no ordinary per- 
ſon ; Themiſtocles anſwered, no man muſt 
be informed of this before the King himſelf. 

* Thus Phanias relates it; to which Erato- 
ſthenes in his Treatiſe of Riches, adds, that 
by the means of a Woman-of Eretria who 
was kept by Artabanus, he was brought 
acquainted with him, and obtained this fa- 
vour from him. | LE 

When he was introduced to the King, and #* = 
had paid his due reverence to him, he ſtood #,."xer- 
ſilent, till Xerxes commanding the Inter- xcs- 
preter to ask him who he was? he replied, 

I am Themiftocles the Athenian, baniſhed 
and perſecuted by rhe Greets, I flie to thee 
for refuge mighty Monarch ; the evils that 
I have done to the Perftans are cafily to be 
forgiven, in conſideration of the many at- 
chievements accompliſhed for them, when 
I hindred the Grecians from purfuing the 
Medes after the fatal Battels of Salamis and 
Platza; when having freed my Country 
and placed the Greeks in fafety, my ambi- 
tion'led me on to greater enterpriſes ; in 
which being ſucceſsful, I gratified rhe far 
extended Perfran Empire, and performed 
{ervices acceptable to the greatelt Prince on 

Kk 3 Earth, 


/ 
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Earth ;-fince which all things having con- 


-ſpired to augment my preſent calamities, 


ſutable to ſuch a condition, I come hither, 
hoping to receive mercy from a gracious 
reconciled Soveraign, who hath laid aſide 
his anger, and is no longer mindful of for- 
mer evils; humbly imploriog you, that ta- 
king the Greets for witneſſes of the ſervices 
T have done for Perfia, you will' make uſe 
of this. occaſion to ſhew the World the 
nobleneſs of your vertue, rather than to 
fulfil your wrath, or fatisfie your indigna- 
tion, hereby you will preſerve an humble 
ſuppliant ; if otherwiſe, you deſtroy a ſer- 
vant of the Perfians, and a publick enemy 
of the Greeks. Beſides this, he related the 
manner of the Viſion, which he faw at N:- 
cogenes's Houſe, and what was direQted him 
by the Oracle of Dodona, where Jupiter 
commanded him to go to him that had a 


name like his, by which he underſtood, 


that he was ſent from Jupiter. to Xerxes, 
ſeeing that they had both the name of 
mighty Kings ; and he knew no other great 
ſacred powers but Jupiter, and the Perfiar 
Emperour. 

The King heard him attentively, and 
though he admired his underſtanding and 
courage, gave him no anſwer at that time, 
but when he was with his intimate Friends, 
he rejoyced in his great good fortune, and 
x RE | eftcemed 


eſteemed himſelf very happy in this, and 
prayed to his God, Arimanius, that all his 
Enemies might be ever of the ſame mind 
with the Greeks, to provoke, abuſe, and ex- 
pel the braveſt Men amongſt them. Then 
he facrificed to the Gods, and preſently fell 
to drinking, and was ſo well pleaſed, that 
in the night, in the middle of his ſleep, he 
cried out for joy three times, I have Zhemi- 
ſtocles the Athenian. 

ſa the morning, Xerxes calling together 
the chief of his Court, had 7hemiſtocles 
brought before him, who expeed no good 
would come of. it, eſpecially when he ſaw 
the Guards were fiercely ſet againſt him as 
ſoon as they knew his name, and gave him 
ill language; and as he came forward to- 
wards the King, who was ſet down, and the 
reſt kept ſilence, paſſing by Roxanes a Com- 
mander of a thouſand Men, he heard him 
ſigh and whiſper ſoftly to him without ſtir- 
ring out of his place, You ſubtile Greek Ser- 
pent, the Kings good Genius hath brought 
thee hither ; yer when he came into the 
preſence, and fell down, the King faluted 
him, and fpake to him kindly, telling him, 
he was now indebted to him two hundred 
Talents; for it was juſt and reaſonable, - that 
he- ſhould receive the reward which was 
propoſed to whoſoever ſhould bring Themi- 
flocies; and promiſing much more, and 
K k 4 EnCOuUs 
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He learnt 
the Perſi- 
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guage, 
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encouraging him, he commanded him to} 
ſpeak freely what-he would concerning the | 


affairs of Greece ;* Themiſtocles replyed, that 
a Man's. Diſcourſe was like to a rich Per/ray 
Carpet variouſly wrought and figured, the 
beautiful -Images and proper Figures of 
which are beſt repreſented when they are 
clearly and fairly opened ; but when they 
are contrated and folded up, they are ob- 
ſcured andSloſt, and therefore he deſired 
time to learn the language perfe&tly, in 
which he was to expreſs his mind, and un- 
fold his ſecret ſervices. The King being 
pleaſed with the compariſon, and bidding 
him take what time he would, he deſired 
a year, in which time having learnt the 
Perfian Language ſufficiently, he ſpake with 


the King by himſelf without the help of an | 
Interpreter : And thoſe who were at a di- | 


ſtance thought that he diſcourſed only about 
the affairs of Greece ; but there happening 


'at the ſame time great alterations at Court, 


and removals of the King's Favourites, he 
drew upon himſelf the envy of the great 
ones; Who imagined, that he who had this 
great liberty might take the boldneſs to 
ſpeak many things concerning them : For 


the favours ſhewn to other Strangers were 


nothing in comparifon of the honours con- 
ferred on him; the King inviting him to 
partake of his own paſtimes and recreati- 
| | ons 
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7 ons both at home and abroad, | carrying 
4 him with him a hunting; and made Inm 
S his intimate ſo far, that he. permitted him 
not only to come into the preſence of the 
Queen Mother, but alſo to wait upon her 
often, and converſe familiarly with her : 
And beſides this, he heard the Diſcourſes 
of the Magicians, by the King's eſpecial 
command ; and was inſtructed in the ſecret 

Philoſophy and Magick of the Perfrans. 
When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, be- 
ing ordered by the King to ask whatſoever 
he pleaſed, and it ſhould immediately be 
granted him, defired. the Royal Diadem, 
and that being lifted up on high he might 
make his publick entrance, . and be carried 
in ſtate through the City of Sardis with the 
Imperial Crown of Perffa upon his head, 
after the manner of Kings; OY cg 
Nephew to Ferxes, taking him by the 
hand, told him that he had no Brains for 
the Royal Diadem to cover ; and if Jupiter 
ſhould give him his Lightning and Thun- 
der, he would be neer the more Jupiter 
for that ; the King alſo-repulſed him with 
ſcorn and anger, refolving never to be re- 
conciled to him, but to be inexorable to 
all ſupplications on his behalf ; yet Zhemi- 
ſtocles pacified him, and prevailed with him 
to forgive him ; And it is reported that the 
ſucceeding Kings in whoſe Reigns there 
was 
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was a greater communication between the 
Greeks and Perſians than formerly, when 
they invited any confiderable Grecian into 
their Service, toencourage him, they would 
ſignifie to him by Letters, that he ſhould be 
as great with them as 7hemiſtocles was with 
Xerxes. They relate alſo how Themiſ/to- 
cles when he was in great proſperity, and 
courted by many, ſeeing himſelf ſplendidly 
ſerved at his Table, he turned to his Chil- 
dren and faid, Children, we,had been un- 
done if we had not been undone. Moſt 
Writers fay, that he had three Cities given 
\ him Magnefla, Myus, and Lampſacus, to 
maintain him in Bread, Meat and Wine. 
Neanthes of Cyzicus and Phanias add two 
more, the City of Percotes to provide him 
with-Clothes, and Palzſcepfis with Bedding 
and Furniture for his Houſe. 

As he went down towards the Sea ſide 
to provide againſt the attempts and pra- 
Qices of the Greeks, a Perſian whoſe name 
was Epixyes, Governour of. the upper Phry- 
gza, laid wait to kill him; having for that 
purpoſe provided a long time before a crew 
of Piſidian Murtherers, who were to ſet 
upon him when he came to reſide in a Ci- 


The Mother ty that is called Lyons-head : But 7hemiſte- 


cles ſleeping in the middle of the day, the 
Mother of the Gods appeared to him in a 
Dream, and ſaid unto him, 7Themiſtocles, 
never 
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Never come at the Lyox's-head, for fear you 
fall into the Lyon's Jaws, for this advice [ 
expect, that your Daughter Muefiptolema 
ſhould be my Servant. Themiſtocles was 
much aſtoniſhed, and when he had poured 
forth his Prayers, and made his vows to the 
' Goddeſs, he left the great Road, and taking 
' a compaſs about, went another. way, chan- 
ging his intended flation to avoid that 
place, and at night took up his reſt in the 
Fields ; but ,one of the Sumpter-horſes 
which carried part of the Furniture for his 
Tent, having fallen that day into a River, 
his Servants ſpread out the Tapeſtry which 
was wet, and hanged it up to dry it: in 
the mean time the Pif4zars made towards 
them with their Swords drawn, and not 
diſcerning exactly by the Moon what it 
was that was ſtretched out to be dried, 
they thought it was the Tent of 7hemi/to- 
cles, and that they . ſhould find him reſting 
himſelf within it ; but when they came 
nigh, and lifted up the Hangings, thoſe 
who watched there fell upon them and took 
them. Themiſtocles having eſcaped this 
great danger, was in admiration of the 
goodneſs of the Gaddeſs that appeared to 
him ; and in memory of it he built a Tem- 
ple in the City of Maznefta, which he dedi- 
cated to Cybele Dindymene Mother of the 
* Gods, wherein he confecrated and m_ 
is 
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his Daughter Mnefprolema unto her ſer- 
Vice. 

When he came to Sardis he viſited the 
Temples of the Gods, and obſerving at his 
leiſure their Buildings, Ornaments, and the 
number of their Offerings, he faw in the 
Temple of the Mother of the Gods the Sta- 
tue of a Virgin 1n Braſs two Cubits high, 
called the Water-bringer, or ſhe that 
brought the Water back again into its right 
Chanel. Themiſtocles had cguſed this to be 
made and ſet up when he was Surveyor of 
the Aqueduits at Athens, out of the Fines 
and Forfeitures of thoſe, whom he had 
diſcovered to have taken away the Water, 
or to have turned it out of its due courſe, 
by other Pipes fitted for their private uſe : 
and-whether he had ſome regret to ſee this 
fair Image in Captivity, and the Statue of 
2 Grecian Virgin kept Priſoner in 4a ; or 
whether he was deſirous to let the A4theni- 
ans ſee in what great credit he was with 
the King, and what authority he had in all 
the Perfran affairs, he entred into diſcourſe 
with the Governour of Lydia, to perſwade 
him to 'fend this Statue back to Athens, 
which ſo enraged the Perfrau Officer, that 
he told him he would write the King word 
of it : Themiſtocles being aftrighted hereat, 
got acceſs to his Wives and Concubines, 
whom he gained with Money, and by 


their 


| honoured equally with the greateſt Perſons 
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their means mitigated the fury of the Go- 
vernour; and afterwards carried himſelf 
more reſervedly and circumſpedly, fearing 
the envy of the Perfians ; and gave over 
travelling about 4fra, and lived quietly in 
his own Houſe in Magnefia, where for a 
long time he paſſed his days in great fecu- 
rity, as Theopompus writes, being courted 
by all, and preſented with rich Gifts, and 


in the Perfax Empire; the King at that 
time not minding his concerns with Greece, 
being inceſſantly buſied about the affairs of 
tie upper Provinces. 

But when AZgypt revolted, being afliſted 
by the Atheniaxs, and the Grecian Galleys 
roved about as far as Cyprus and Clicia, 
and Cimon had made himſelf maſter of the 
Seas, the King turned his thoughts, and bend- 
| Ing his mind chiefly to reſiſt rw — xr 
and to hinder their increaſing power againſt 
him, raiſed Forces,' ſent out Commanders, 
and diſpatched Meſſengers to Themiſtocles 
at Magnefia, to put him in mind of his pro- 
miſe, and to incenſe him and irritate him 
againſt the Greeks ; yet this did not in- 
create his hatred, nor exaſperate him againſt 
the Athenians ; neither was he any ways 
elevated with the thoughts of the honour 
and powertul command he was to have in 


this War, but either imagining that this 
undertaking 
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undertaking could not proſperouſly be car- 
ried on, nor the King eafily compaſs his 
deſigns, the Greeks having at that time 
great Commanders, and amonglt them C;- 
mon wonderfully ſucceſsful in the affairs of 
Greece ; or chiefly being aſhamed to ſully 
the glory of his former great actions, and 
of his many Victories and Trophies, he de- 
termined to put a concluſion to his days fu- 
table to his former great deeds, and to make 
an end agreeable to the whole courſe of his 
life : he ſacrificed to the Gods, and invited 
his Friends, and having kindly entertained 
them, and ſhaked hands with them, he 


He drinks drank Bulls Blood, as the general report 


Bulls 
Blood. 


goes ; but ſome fay he took poiſon, which 
diſpatched him in a ſhort time, and ended 
his days in the City of, Magneſia, having 
lived ſixty five years, moſt of which he had 
ſpent in*the State and in the Wars, in go- 
verning of Countries and commanding of 
Armies. The King being informed of the 
cauſe. and manner. of his death, admired 
him more than ever, and continued to ſhew 
kindneſs to his Friends and Relations. 
Themiſtocles left. three Sons by Archippa 
Daughter to Lyſ/ander of Alopece ; Archep- 
tolis, Polyeuttus, and Cleophantuss Plato 
the Philoſopher mentions the latter as a 
moſt excellent Horſeman ; bur relates no- 


| thing elſe of him worthy ot. memory : of 


his 
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his eldeſt Sons Neocles and Diocles, Neocles 
died when he was young by the bite of a 
Horſe, and Diocles was adopted by his 
Grandfather Lyſauder to be his Heir. He 
had many. Daughters, of which Mnefprole- 
ma, whom he had by a ſecond Marriage, 
was Wife to Archeptolis, her Brother-1n- 
law by another Mother; /ralia was mar- 
ried to Panthides of the Ifland of Sczo; Sy- 
baris to Nicomedes the Athenian. After the 
Death ot Themiſtocles, his Nephew Phrafi- 
cles (er fail for Magnefia, and married his 
Daughter Nicomachia, receiving her from 
the hands of her Brothers; and brought up 
her Siſter 4/4a the youngeſt of all the 
Children. | 
The Magnefrans poſſeſs the ſplendid Se- 
pulchre of Themiſtecles, placed in the middle 
of their great Piazza, and it is not worth 
the taking notice of what Andocides writes 
to his Friends, concerning the Reliques of 
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His Tomb 
at Magne- 
fia. 


Themiſtocles; how the Arhenians robbed 


his Tomb, and threw his Aſhes into the 
Air; for he feigns this to exaſperate the 
Nobility againſt the People; and there is 
no Man living but knows that Phraficles is 
miſtaken in his Hiſtory, where he brings 
in Neocles and Demopolis for the Sons of 
Themiſtocles to incite or move compaſſion, 
as if he were writing of 'a Tragedy : Yet 
Diodorus the- Coſmographer writes in - 
Bo 
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Book of Sepulchres, but by conjeQure ra- 
ther than of his certajn knowledge, that 
near to. the Haven of Pirea, where the 
Land runs out like an Elbow from the Pro- 
montory of -Alcimus, and when you have 
doubled the Cape and paſſed inward where 
the Sea is always calm, there is a vaſt Foun- 
dation, and upon this the Tomb of 7hemi- 
ftocles in the ſhape of an Altar; and Plato 
the Comedian ſeems to confirm this in theſe 
Verſes, 


Thy Tomb is fairly placed on the Strand, 

_— Merchants from all parts may paſs or 
land; | | 

Where Ships from every quarter come in fight, 

And may engage in many a bloody Fight : 

So that thy Aſhes placed on the Shore, 

Both Sea and Land may honour and adore. 


Divers honours alſo and privileges were 
granted to the Kindred of Themiſ/tocles 
at Magnefia, which were obſerved down to 
our times ; and another Themiftocles of 4- 
thens enjoyed them, with whom I had a 
particular acquaintance and Friendſhip in 
the Houſe of Ammonius the Philoſopher. 


. The End of Themiſtocles's Life. 
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- Engliſhed from the Greek,” 
aa . Payne, Trin. Coll. Cant. Soc. 
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Mong the many remarkable things 
that are related of PFurizs Camillus, 
this above all ſeems moſt fingular 
and ſtrange, that he who for the moſt part 
was in the higheſt Commands, and had per- 
ormed the greateſt Aions, was five times 
choſen Didtttor triumphed four times, and 
was ſtyled a Sechad 

ver was ſo much as once Conſul. The rea- 
fon whereof was the _ and temper of Sn 
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Founder of Rome, yet ne- 
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then Commonwealth; for the People being 
at diſſention - with the Senate, ſtifl» refuſed 
to return Conſuls, but in their ftead eleted 


. other Magiſtrates called Military Tribunes, 


who though they atfted every thing with 
full Conſular Power and Authority, yet 
their Government was leſs grievous to the 
People, by reaſon they were more in nutm- 


ber : For to have the management of aftairs 


entruſted in the hands of fix Perſons rather 
than two, was ſome eaſe and ſatisfaction to 
thoſe who could not endure the Dominion 
of a few. This was the condition of the 
times when Camillus flouriſhed in the height 
of his aQtions and glory ; and although the 
Government in the mean time had often 
proceeded to Conſular Bleftions, yet he 
could never perſwade himſelf to be Conſul, 
againſt the good will and inclination of. the 
People. In-all other his adminiſtrations, 
which were many and various, | he fo be 
haved himfelf, that when he was alone in 
Authority, his power was exerciſed as in 
common, but the honour of all actions re- 
dounded intirely to himſelf, even when in 


_ Joint Commiſſion with others ; the reafon 


of the former was his moderation, com- 
manding without pride or inſolence ; of the 
latter, his great judgment and Wiſdom, 


' Wherein without queſtion he excelled. all 


others. And whereas the Houſe of the 
 Furtt 
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Furii was not at that time of any conſide- 
rable quality, he was the firft that raiſed 
himſelf to honour, ſerving under. Poſthumz- 
us Tubertus, DiQtator, in the great Battel 
againlt the AZques and Yolſces ; for riding 
out from the reſt of the Army, and in the 
charge receiving a wound 1n his Thigh, he 
for all that gave not over the fight, but 
plucking out the Dart that ſtuck cloſe in 
the wound, and engaging with the braveſt 
of the Enemy, he put them to flight ; for 
which ation, among other rewards be- 


ſtowed on him, he was created Cenfſor,* an camillus 
Office in thoſe days of great eſteem and made Cen 


authority. During his Cenſorſhip one ve-""" 
ry good act of his is recorded, that where- 
as the Wars had made many Widows, he 
obliged ſuch as had no Wives, ſome by fair 
perſwafion, others by threatning to ſet Fines 
on their heads, td -take them in Marriage. 
Another neceflary one, in cauſing Orphans 
to be rated, who before were exempted 
from Taxes, the frequent and chargeable 
Wars requiring more-than ordinary expen- 
ces to- maintain them. But that which 


pinched them moſt was the Siege of Yet rhe 'Siege 
(ſome call-them Yenetani.) This was the? Veil: 


head City of Taſcany, not inferiour to Rome, 
either in 'number of Arms or multitude of 
Soldiers, infomuch that preſuming on her 


- wealth and magnificence, and priding her 
FS | 2 ſelf 
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ſelf in the variety of pleaſures ſhe enjoyed, 
the had fought many a fair Bartel with the 
Romans, contending, for Glory and Empire. 
But now they had quitted their former am- 
bition, having been weakned and brought 
low in many notable encounters ; ſo that 
having fortified themſelves with high and 
ſtrong Walls, and furniſhed the City with 
all ſorts of Weapons offenſive and. defenſive, 
as likewiſe with Corn and all manner of 
Proviſions, they chearfully . endured the 
Siege, which though. tedious to them, was 
no leſs troubleſome and vexatious to the bE- 
fiegers. For the Romans having never been 
accuſtomed to lie long abroad in the heat 
of Summer, and conſtantly to winter at 
home, they were then firſt compelled by 
the Tribunes, to build Forts and Garriſons 
in the Enemies Country, and raifing ſtrong 
Works about their Camp, to joyn Winter 
and Summer together. And now the ſe- 
venth year of the War drawing to an end, 
the Commanders began to be ſuſpeRted as 
too ſlow and remils in driving on the Siege, 
inſomuch that they were diſchgrged and 
others choſen for the War, among whom 
was Camillus then ſecond time Tribune. 
But at preſent he had no hand in the Siege, 
his lot being to make War upon the Fal;- 


ſces and Capenates, who taking advantage 


of the Romans being buſied on all _ 
a 
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had much ſpoiled their Country, and 
through all the 7uſcax War given them 
ſore diverſions, but were now reduced by 


Camilus, and with great loſſes ſhut up with- 
in their Walls. 


And now in the very heat of the War an 7** france 
accident of 


accident happened to the 4/an Lake, no lefs i;e aiban 
wonderful than the moſt incredible things Lk. 


that are reported ; and by reaſon no viſible 
cauſe could be aſſigned, or any natural be- 
ginning whereto to aſcribe it, it became 
matter of great amazement. It was the 
beginning of Autumn, and the Summer be- 
fore had neither been very rainy, nor in ap- 
pearance over troubled with Southern 
winds ; and of the many Lakes, Brooks, and 
Springs of all ſorts wherein 7aly abounds, 
ſome were wholly dried up, others drew 
very little Water with them. But all the 
Rivers, .as they conſtantly uſed in Summer, 
rant in a very low and hollpw Chanel. Bur 
'. the Albauy Lake, that is fed by no other Wa- 
-.-. ter$ but. its own, being compaſſed about 


. - wittrfruitful Mountains, without any cauſe, 


- unleſs it were Divine, began. viſibly to rite 
and ſwell, increaſing to the feet of the 
Mountains, and by degrees reaching to the 
very tops of them, and all this without any 
violent toſſing, or- agitation of its Waves. 
At firſt it was the wonder of Shepherds and 
Herdſmen ; but when the Earth, which like. 
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a great Dam held up the Lake from falling 
into the lower - grounds, through the quan- 
tity 'and weight of Water was broken down, 
and that in a. violent ſtream it ran through 

- the plow'd Fields and Plantations, to dif- 
charge it felf into the Sea, it did not only 
ſtrike terrour in the Romans, but was 

| thought by all the . Inhabitants of 7zaly to 
VS portend fome extraordinary: events. But 
1 the greateſt talk of it was in the Camp that 
beſieged Yeii, when once this accident of 

the Lake came to be known among them ; 

and as in long Sieges it 1s uſual for parties 

— of both ſides to:meet and converſe with one 

> 5p , another, it happened that a Roman had 
Roman gained much confidence and familiarity 
Souldier. with one of the beſieged, a man well verſed 
in ancient learning, and had the reputation 

of more than ordinary skill in divination. 

The Roman obſerving him to be overjoy d 

at the ſtory ot the -Lake, and to mock at 

the Siege, told him that this was not the 

only prodigy that of late had happened to 

the Romans, but that others more wonder- 

ſul than this had befallen them, which he 

was willing to communicate to him, that 

he mighr the better provide for his private 

affairs in theſe publick diſtempers. The 

man greedily embraced the motion, expedq- 

; ing to hear ſome wonderful ſecrets, but 
j when by little and little he had drill'd him 


M on 
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on in diſcourſe, * and inſenfibly drawn him 
a' good way from the Gares of the City, 
he ſnatched him up by the middle, bein 
ſtronger than he, and by the aſliſtance of 
others that came running from the Camp, 
ſeized and delivered him to the Comman-" 
ders. The Man reduced ro this neceſſity, 
and knowing that Deſtiny 1s not to be avoid- - 
ed, diſcover'd to them the ſecret counſels 
of his Country ; That it was not poſlible 
the City ſhouldebe-taken, -untit the 4/ban 
Lake, which now broke ' forth and had 
found out new paſſiges, Was/drawn- back 
from that courſe, and ſo diverted, thar it 
could not mingle with' the Sea.' ' The Se+ Ambaſſs * 
nate having heard ' and: deliberated of 'the - —aY 
matter, decreed to ſend to- 3 mx to ask * 
counſel of that God ; the 'Meflengers were 
perſons of the preateſt quality, *Coſſizs Lict-- 
nius; Valerius Potitus, and Pibius Ambuſtus'; 
who having made their voyage by Sea, and 
conſulted the God; returned” with other 
aniwers, particularly, that there had been a' 
negle&t of ſome 'of their Country Rites re- 
lating to the Latin Feaſts. As for the 4l- 
ban' Water, the Oracle commanded, that if 
It was poſlible, they ſhould draw it from 
the Sea, and ſhut it up in its ancient bounds; 
but if that was nor to: be done, then they 
ſhould bring it down iato Ditches and: 
Trenches into the lower grounds, and fo 
Liq: dry 
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dry it up; which Meſlage being delivered, 
= Prieſts — related to the 
Sacrifices, and the People went to work, 
and turned the Water. 

And now the Senate in the Tenth year 
of the War, tzking away all other Com- 
mands , . created Camillus Diftator, who 
choſe Cornelius Scipio for his General of 


Horſe; and in the firſt place he made 


Vows unto the Gods, that if they would 


grant a happy concluſion of that War, he 
would celebrate to their Honour the great 
Sports, and dedicate a Temple to the God- 
deſs whom the Romans call Matuta the 
Mother ; but from the Ceremonies which 
are uſed, one would verily think ſhe was 
Leucothea, for leading a Servant-maid into 
the ſecret part of the Temple, they there 
buffer her, and- then drive her out again ; 
and they embrace their Brothers Children, 
more than. their own. ; and in the matter 
of Sacrifices uſe.the ſame Ceremonies as to 
Bacchus his Nurſes, and what is cuſtomary 
1n. the fad caſe of Zzo in remembrance of the 
Concubine. Camillus having made theſe 
Vows, merched into the Country of the 
Faliſces, and in a great Battel overthrew 
them and the Capenates their confede- 


The cnti. TATES 3 afterwards. he turned to the Siege of 


avation of Veit, and finding that to take it by allault 
of Veit, 


would prove a difficult and hazardous at- 
i 7 -"7""—_ 
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tempt, he cut Mines under ground, the 
Earth about the City being eafie to break 
up, and allowing as much depth as would 
carry on the works without being diſcove- 
red by the Enemy. This deſign going on 
in a hopeful way, he without gave aſſaults 
to the Enemy to divert them about the 
Walls, whilſt they that worked under- 
ground in the Mines were inſenſibly, with- 
out being perceived, got within the. Caſtie, 
under the Temple of Fwno, which was the 
greateſt and moſt celebrated in all the City. 
It is reported that the Prince of the 7uſcaxs 
was at that very time at his Devotions, and 


that the Prieſt after he had looked into the = 


Entrails of the Beaſt, ſhould cry out with a 
loud voice, That the Gods would give the 
victory to thoſe that ſhould finiſh thoſe Sa» 
crifices ; And that the Romans who were in 
the Mines hearing the words, ummediately 
pull'd down the Floor, and aſcending w_ 
noiſe and claſhing of Weapons, frighted 
away the Enemy, and ſnatching up the 
Entrails carried them to Camillnus. But this 
may look like a Fable. The City being ta- 
ken by ſtorm, and the Souldiers buſied in 
pillaging and gathering an infinite quantity 
of Riches and Spoil, Camillus from the 
high Tower viewing - what was done, at 
firſt wept for pity; and when they that 
were by, congratulated his good ſucceſs, 

EN es he 
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he lift up his hands to Heaven, and broke 


out into this Prayer. O moſt mighty Jupi- 
ter, and ye Gods that are Judges of good 
and evil ations, Te Know that not without 
Juſt cauſe, byt conſtrained by neceſſity, we 
have been forced to revenge our ſelves. on the 
City of our unrighteous and implicable Ene- 
mies. But if in the . viciſitude of things, 
there be any calamity due, to countervail 
this great felicity, I beg that it may be di- 
verted from the City aud Army of the Ro- 
mans, and with as little hurt as may be, fall 
upon my own Head. Having {aid theſe 
words, and juſt- turning about (as the'cu- 


| ſtom of the Romans is to turn'to the righit 


when 'they worſhip or pray) he' fell flat to 
the ground,//to-the aſtoniſhment of all that 
were preſent..'': But recovering himſelt pre- 
ſently: from the-fall, he'told them, that it 
had 'ſucceeded.-to his wiſh, a ſmall mif- 
chance in'recompence of the greateſt good 
fortune: 2707J27 | | 

- Having facked+the City, he reſolved; ac- 
cording as he.\had vowed, / to: carry Funo's 
Image: unto: Rome ; and the Workmen be- 
ing ready for: that purpoſe, © he ſacrificed to 
the Goddels, +: and made his' iupplications, - 
that ſhe would- be pleaſed to accept of their 
devotion'toward hes; and graciouſly vouch- 
fafe to accept of a place among the Gods 


that preſided at Rome : They ſay, that the 
Statue 
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Statue anſwered in a: low voice, that ſhe 
was ready and willing to go. Livy writes 
that in praying, Camillus touched the God- 


defs, and invited her, and that ſome of the 


ſtanders by cryed out, that. ſhe was willing. 
They who ſtickle moſt for this Miracle, 
and endeavour to defend it, have the won» 
derful. fortune of | that City on their ſides, 
which from a ſmall -and contemptible be- 
ginning, attained to that greatneſs and pow- 
er Which it could never have done, with- 
out-thoſe many and great manifeſtations of 
God upon all occaſions appearing for it. 


Beſides, | they produce other Wonders of the * 


like nature, as the often ſweating of Sta- 


tues, and that they have: ſometimes been 


heard to groan, as likewiſe the turning 
alide of ſome, and nodding and approving 
of others, as many. of the Ancients have 
reported; and we' our ſelves could relate 
divers wonderful things which we have 
heard from men of our own time, which 
are not lightly to be rejeed: but to give 
too ealte credit to ſuch things, or wholly 
' todisbelieve them, is equally dangerous, by 
reaſon of humane infirmity, which hath no 
bougds or command of it ſelf, but is ſome- 
times carried to ſuperſtition and dotage, 


otherwhile to the contnpt and neglect of. 


all Religion. But moderation is the beſt, 
and ro do nothing too. much. But Camil- 
us, 
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Camillus's {y5, whether puffed up with the greatneſs 


deportment 


upon the 


of the aRion, to have won a City that was 


ſacking of competitor with Rome, and had held out 


Veti di- 


ftaftful to 
the Ro- 
mans. 


a ten years ſiege, or exalted with the flat- 
tery of thoſe that were about him, aſſumed 
to himſelf more than became a civil and le- 
gal Magiſtrate. Among other things was the 
pride and haughtineſs of his Triumph,. dri- 
ving through Rome in a Chariot drawn 
with four White Horſes, 'no General either 
before or ſince having done the like; for the 
Romans eſteem that carriage ro be facred 
and peculiar only to the King and Father 


_ of the Gods. This alienated the hearts of 


the Citizens from him, who were not accu» 
ſtomed to ſuch pomp and bravery. 
The ſecond pique they had againſt him, 
was his oppoſing the Law by which the: 
City was to be divided ; for the Tribunes of”. 
the People preferred a Law, that the 'Peo- 
ple and Senate ſhould be divided into'two 
parts, one of which ſhould remain at home, 
the other as the lot ſhould give it remove to 
the new-taken City. By which means they - 
ſhould not only have much more Room, 
but by the advantage of two great and fair 
Cities be better able to maintain their Ter- 


_ ritories, and the S of their plentiful For- 


tunes. The Peopſ therefore, who were 
now grown rich and numerous, greedily 
embraced it, and in great crouds, began 

to 
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to tumult in the publick Courts, demand- 
ing to have it put to the Vote. But the 
Senate and ableſt Citizens judging the Pro- 
_ of the Tribunes to tend rather to 
the deſtruction than diviſion of Rowe, yet 
unable to bear. up againſt it themſelves, 
flew to Camilas for aſliſtance, who fearing 
to come to the open encounter, yet by con- 
tinual flinging in new occaſions to buſie and 
employ their heads, made a ſhift to ſtave off 
the Law. For theſe things he was difre- 
liſht by the People. But the greateſt and 
moſt apparent cauſe of their hatred againſt 
him, aroſe from the tenths of the Spoil, 
the multitude having herein, if not fo juſt, 
yet 8 plauſible pretence _—_ him. For 
it ſeems, as he went to ſiege of Ye, 

he had vowed to Apobo, that if he took 
the City, he would dedicate to him the 
tenth of the Spoil. The City* being taken Camillus 
and ſacked, whether he was loth to trouble Vos. 
the Soldiers at that time, or that through 
multitude of buſineſs he had forgotten his 
Vow, he ſuffer'd them to enjoy that part 
of the Spoils alſo. Some time afterwards, 
when his Authority was laid down, he 
brought the matter before the Senate, and 
the Prieſts at the ſame time reported our of 
the Sacrifices, that the anger of the Gods 
was portended, and that they were not to 
be appeaſed without Expiation 'and Offe- 


rings, 
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_ out of the tenths of- the Citizens. 
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rings. The Senate decreed the obligation 
to be in force, 

But ſeeing it was difficult for every one 
to produce the ſame very things they had 
taken, to be divided anew, they . ordained 
that every one upon oath ſhould bring in- 
to the Publick the tenth part of his gains. 
This ſeemed very ſevere and grievous to the 
Soldiers, who ceaſed not to murmur, that 
poor Men, and ſuch as had endured fo 
much labour and travail in the War, ſhould 
be forced, out of what they had gained and 
ſpent, to-bring in ſo great a proportion ; 
Camillus being aſſaulted by their clamour 


.and tumults, for want of a better excuſe, 


betook himſelf to the meaneſt of defences, 
by confeſſing he: had: forgotten his Vow ; 
but they complained that he that then vow- 
ed the tenth of the Enemy, now levied it 
Never- 
theleſs, every one having brought in. his 
due proportion, it was decreed, rhat out of 
it a Bowl of maſly Gold ſhould be made. 
and ſent unto De/phos. But there was great 


conrriouim foarcity of Gold in the City, and when the 


of the Ro- 


man 1a Magiſtrates were conſidering where to get 


dies to par 
cifie Apol- 
lo, 


it, the Roman Ladies meeting together, and 
conſulting among themſelves, out of the 
golden Ornaments they wore, contributed 
as much as went to the making the Offe- 
ring, which in weight came to Eight Ta- 

lents 
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lents of Gold. The Senate to give them 
the honour they had deſerved, ordained 
that funeral Orations ſhould be uſed at the 
Obſequies of Women, 'as well as Men, it 
having never before been a cuſtom that any 
Woman after death was publickly praiſed. 
_ Chuſing out . therefore three of the chief of 
the Nobility for Ambaſſadors, they ſent 
them in a fair Veſſel, well mann'd, and 
ſumptuouſly adorned. It was Winter, and 
the Sea was calm, however, it is remark- 
able, that being brought almoſt to the very 
brink of deſtrution, beyond all expea- 
tion, they eſcaped the danger. For hard 
by the Iſles of Zolxs, the Winds lacking, 
the Gallies of the Lipariays came upon 
them, taking them for Pirates. But when 
they held up their hands in ſupplicant man- 
ner, the Liparians forbore- violence, only 
faſtned their Ship and towed her into: the 
Harbour, where they expoſed to fale their 
| Goods. and Perſons, adjudging them to be 
lawful prize. But by the vertue and inte- 
reſt of one Man, 7imefithius by name, who 
was Governour of that place, and uſed his 
utmoſt perſwaſion, they were with much 


ado diſmiſſed. Beſides, he himſelf joined 


ſome of his own Veſſels with them, to ac- 
company them in their Voyage, ang aſſiſt 
them at the dedication: For which he re- 
ceived honours at Rowe according as he had 

| | deſerved, 


| 
| 
| 
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War againſt Geferved. And now the Tribunes of the. Peo- 


ple again reſuming the Law about the divi- 
ſion of the City, the War againſt the Fali/- 
ces luckily broke out, giving liberty to. the 
Nobility to chuſe what Magiſtrates they 
pleaſed, who thereupon choſe Camillus Mz- 


| Gitary Tribane, with five other Aſlociates ; 


Afﬀairs then requiring a Commander of au- 
thority and reputation, and one well ex- 
perienc'd in War ; when the People had ra- 
tified the Eleion, Camillus marched with 
his Forces into the Territories of the Fali/- 
ces, and beſieged Falerii a well fenced City, 
and plentifully ſtored with all neceſlaries of 
War: And although he perceived it would 
be no ſmall work to take it, nor little time 
ſpent about it, yet he was willing to exer- 
ciſe the Citizens, and keep them doing 
abroad, that they an have no leiſure, 
0 


idleing at home, to follow the Tribunes into 
FaQion and Sedition. Which remedy the 


Romans conſtantly uſed, like good Phyfi- 
cians, to diſperſe abroad thoſe violent Hu- 
mours that diſturb the Commonwealth. 
The Falerians, truſting in the ſtrength of 
their City, which was well fortified on all 
ſides, made fo little account of the Siege, 
that beſide thoſe that guarded the Walls, 
the reſt as in times of peace walked the 
Streets in their common Habits. The Boys 
went to School, and were led by their - 

| er 
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ſter to play and exercife about the Town- 
Walls ;. for the Fa/erians, like the Grecians, 
uſed one publick School, to the end, their 
Children being brought up together, might 
betimes learn to converſe and be familiar 
with one another. 6 STM, | 

This School-maſter deſigning to betray 7% my 
the Faleriars 'by their Children, led ther +97 ing 
out every day under the 'Town-wall, at Scho!- 
firſt but alittle way, and when they had "*- 
exerciſed brought them home 'again. Afs 
terwards by degrees he drew them farther 
and farther, till at laſt by practice: he had 
made them bold-and fearleſs, as at no dan-. 
ger was about them ;- at laſt, having got 
them all together, - he brought them to the 
Out-guard 'of the. Romans,.' and' delivered 
: them -up, demanding to be led © Camila. 
Where being come, - and ſtanding in the 
middle, he ſaid,” That he was the Maſter 
and Teacher of ' thoſe Children, | but - prefer- 
ring ' his © favour "before all other obligations, 
he was come to deliver up his Charge to him, 
and '*n that ' the whole City. - When Camil- 
lus had heard' him our, he was ſtruck with 
the horrour of ſo treacherous an Ad, . and 
turnmg to eHe- Standers'by, he faid, What 
a ſad thing is War, which is begun and end- 
ed with mmch injuſtice aud violence But 
to good Men there are certain Laws even in 
War 'it ſelf, - and vittory is not jo greedily to 

JESS M m he 
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be hunted after, . as not to refuſe the aſſi- 
ſtance of wicked and unrighteous ations ; 
for it becomes a great General to rely on his 
own vertue, and not on the deceit and treache- 
ry of others. Which faid, he commanded 


ved Puoiſe- is Officers to tear off his Cloaths, and bind 


ment, 


his Hands behind him, and give the Boys 
Rods and Scourges, to puniſh the Traytor, 
and drive him back to the . City. By this 
time the Faleri; had underſtood the trea- 
chery of- the School-maſter ; and the City, 
as in ſuch a general Calamity it muſt needs 
be, was full of lamentations and crys, the 
honourable - Men and Women running in 
diſtraction. about ' the /, Walls. and Gates, 
when behold the Boys came whipping 
their Maſter on, naked and bound, calling 
Camillus: their 'Saviour,;.' their. God, . their 
Father ;:inſomuch, that it ſtruck not on- 
ly into the Parents, but the reſt of the Ci- 
rizens that ſaw what was done, ſuch an ad- 
miration. and love of . Camillas his . Juſtice, 
that immediately running into Counſel, 
they ſent Ambaſladors to him, to reſign 
whatever they had to his diſpoſal. Camillus 
ſent them to Rowe, where being brought 
into the Senate, they ſpoke to this purpole, 
That the Romans, preferring Juſtice before 
 Fiftory, -had taught them rather to embrace 
Submiſſion than Liberty ; that they could not 
confeſs themſelves to be ſo much inferior in 


ftrength, | 
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ſtrength, as they muſt acknowleage them to 
be ſuperior in wvertze. The Senate remit- 
ted the whole matter ro Camillus, to jucge 
and order as he thought fit. Who taking 

a ſum of Money of the Falerians, and ma- 
king a Peace with the whole Nation of the 
Faliſces, returned home : But the Soldiers, 
who expected to have had the Pillage of 
the City, when they came to Rome empty- 

_ handed, railed againſt Camillus among their 
Fellow-citizens, as a hater of the People, 
and one that maliciouſly oppoſed the inte- 
reſt of the Poor. Afﬀeerwards, when the 
Tribunes of the Pepple again propoſed the + 

,B Law for dividing the City, Camus of all 
BE others moſt openly appear'd againſt it, ſpa- 
\ ring no pains, bur inveying with all bold- 
WW nels againſt the Promoters of it; fo that 
forcing and conſtraining the multitude, 
they diſmiſſed the Law, though contrary 
- BE to their inclinations. But againſt Camillus 


» BB they had an implacable hatred ; inſomuch, Camillu3 
labour s un- 


, = chat though a great misfortune befel him in," 1 
0 his Family (one of his Sons dying of a Dif-ajafters. 


s WW caſe) yet the commiſeration of his caſe 
t WW could not in the leaſt make them abate of 
their malice. And indeed he took this loſs 
with immoderate forrow, being a man na- 
turally of- a mild and render diſpoſition ; 
even that day, when the accuſation was 
preferred againſt him, he kept houſe, and 
Mm 2 Was 
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was ſhut up a cloſe Mourner with the Wo- 
men. His Accuſer was Lucins Apulezus ; 
the Crime, Fraud in the 7aſcan Spoils ; 
and, accordingly it' was. given out, that 
there were found with him certain Braſs 
Gates, part of. thoſe Spoils. Ihe People 
were | exaſperated againſt him, and it was 
plain they would take hold of the leaſt pre- 
tence and occaſion to condemn him. Where- 
fore;pathering, together his Friends and fel- 
low. Soldiers; and ſuch as had. bore com- 
mand with him, a:;conliderable number in 
all, he beſought them that they would not 
ſuffer him to be-unjuſtly cruſhr under falſe 
Accuſations, and left the mock and ſcorn 
of his Enemies. , His Friends having advi- ' 
{cd and conſulted. among themſelves, made 
anſwer, that, as-to. the Sentence, they did 
not. ſee how they. could help him, but that 
they, would contribute to whatſeever fine 
{ſhould be ſet upon him. Not able;to endure 
ſo great an indignity, he reſolved in his an- 
ger, to leave the City, and go' into Exile, 
Wherefore having taken leave of his Wife, 
and his Son, he- went filently to the Gate 
of the City, where making a ſtand, and 
turning himſelf abour, he ſtretched out his 
Hanos to the Capitol, and prayed to the 
Gods, That if without any fault of his own, 
but merely throuch the malice and wiolence 

of the people, he was driven out into baniſh- 
| ment, 
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ment, that the Romans might quickly have 
cauſe to repent of it ; and that all mankind 
might vifhh perceive, that they needed his 
aſſiſtance, and "longed for his return, Thos 
like Achifes, having lefr- his Imprecations 
on the Citizens, he went into-baniſhment ; 
ſo that neither appearing, or making de- 
fence, he was condemned in the fum of fif- 
teen thouſand Aſſes, which reduced to Sil- 
ver makes a thouſand five hundred Drach- 
ma's; for an Aﬀe was a little piece of Mo- 
ney, ten of which in Brafs miade a Penny. 
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There is not a Roman but does believe that 7s cm 


Conant ant 


immediately upon the Prayers of Cam//us, calmitizs. 


a ſudden Judgment followed at the heels, 
+ and that he received a ſufficient-revenge for 
the unjuſtice done unto him ; which though 
we cannot think” was pleaſant, but rather 
grievous and bitter to him, yer it was very 
remarkable, and noiſed over the whole 
World : For ſuch vengeance fell upon the 
City of Rome, and ſuch diſmal times ſuc- 
ceeded, as drew along with them all manner 
of dangers and deaths, accompanied with 
diſgrace and infamy : Whether or no it fell 
out by chance or fortune, -or it be the Of- 
fice of fome God not to ſee injured Vertue 
go unrevenged. The firit token that ſeem- 


ed to threaten ſome miſchief ro enſue, was. 


the death of the Cenſor in the Month of 
July, for the Romans have a religious reve- 
Mm}; - rence 
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rence for the. Office of a Cenſor, and e- 
ſteem it a ſacred thing. The ſecond was, 
That juſt before Camil/zs went into exile, 
Marcus Cedicius, a Perſon of no great qua- 
lity nor of the rank of Senators, 'but eſteem- 
ed a ſober and creditable man, reported to 
the Military Tribunes a thing worthy their 
conſideration. That going along the Night 
before in that Street which is called the 
New Way, and being called by ſome body 
in a huge Voice, he turned about but 
could fee no body, but heard a Voice big- 
ger than a Man's; which faid theſe words, 
Go, Marcus Cedicius, and early in the-morn- 
ing tell the Military Tribunes, that ſuddenly 
they are to expett the Gauls. But the 'Iri- 
bunes made a mock and ſport with the 
ſtory, and a little after Cami/lus his bufi- 

| neſs fell out. 
Oy The . Gau!s are deſcended originally of 
etr ortgt- : 
nal and the Celte, and are reported by reaſon of 
progreſs. their vaſt numbers to have left their Coun- 
try, not able to ſuſtain them all, and to 
have gone in ſearch of other places to inha- 
bit. And being many thouſands of them 
young Men and able to bear. Arms, and car- 
rying with them a greater number of Wo- 
men and young Children, ſome of them 
paſſing the Riphzan Mountains, fell upon 
the Northern Ocean, and pollefſed the ut- 
termoſt bounds of Europe ; cthers ſeating 
| them+ 
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themſelves between the Pyrengan Mountain 
and rhe Alpes, for a long time lived near 
to the Seunoxes and - Celtoriz, Bur after- 
.wards taſting of the Wine which was then 
firſt brought them Bur of 7aly, they were 
all fo much taken with the Liquor, and 
tranſported with the unuſual delight, that 
ſnatching up their Arms, and taking their 
Parents along with them, they marched di- 
realy to the Alpes to find out that Coun- 
try which yielded ſuch Fruit, eſteeming all 
others barren and unpleaſant. He that firſt 
brought Wine among them, and was the 
chief inſtigator to draw them into Zraly, 
is faid to be one Arron a Tuſcan, a Man of 
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Arron in- 
ſtramental 


noble extraction, by nature not evil, but jn bringing 
happened to be in thele untoward Circum- /#* Gauis 


ſtances : He was Guardian to an Orphan, 
* one of the richeſt of that Country, and much 
admired for- his beauty, his name Lacumo 
irom his Childhood he had been bred wp 
with Arron in his Family, and now grown 
up, he left not the Houſe, pretending to 
take great delight in his converſation; thus 
ſor a great while together he ſecretly enjoy» 
ed Arron's Wife, corrupting and being cor- 
rupted by her. But when they were both fo 
tar gone on in their paſſions, that they could 
neither refrain their luſt or conceal it, the 
young Man ſeifzd the Woman and openly 
carried her away. The Husband going to 

M m 4 Law, 


into Italy, 
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Law, and overpowerd in multitude of 
Friends and Money, left his own Country, 
| and hearing of the ſtate of the Gauls, went 
| to them, and was Conductor of that Ex- 
pedition into /taly. At firſt coming they 
preſently poſſeſſed themſelves of all that | 
Country which anciently the Zuſcans in- 
habited, reaching from the Alpes to both 
the Seas, as the names themſelves witnels ; 
for the North Sea Adria is fo called from 
the Tuſcan City . Adria, and that which 
| lies on the other ſide to the South is called 
| i the 7Taſcan Sea. All the Country is well 
{if planted with. Trees, has pleaſant and rich 
 Mf Paſture, and well watered with Rivers. It 
| had-eighteen fair and ſtately Cities, excel- 
1 lently feated for Inſtuſtry and Trade, and 
| plentifully provided for all pleaſures and de- 
| lights. The Gaz/s caſting our the 7uſcans, 
ſeated themſelves in them : But theſe things 
| were dane long before. 
| ' But the Gaz!/s at this time were beſteging 
| 


Clufrum a Tuſcan City. The Clufrans lent 
| to the Romans for ſuccour, defiring them 
| | to interpoſe with the Barbarians by their 
| Letters and - Ambaſladours. There were 
| ſent three of the Family of the Fabiz, Per- 
=: ſons of the greateſt quality, and moſt ho- 
| | nourable in the City. The Gaw/s received 
Lf them courtecuſly in reſpe&t to the name of 
M1 Rome, and giving over the aſſault which 
| *:"-, Se Fg was 
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was then making upon the Walls, came 
to conference with them, : where the Ant 
baſfdors asking what injury they had re- 
ceived of the Clafrans, that they thus invaded 
their City, Brennas, King of the Gauls, ſmik 
ling made anſwer, . The. Clufians do us inju- Brenas's 
ry, ' in that, not able to till a ſmall parcel of to hs 
ground, they muſt needs poſſeſs a great Ter- Roman 


ritory, and will not communicate any part to —_ s 
us, who are ſtrangers, many in number, and Siege of 


poor, In the ſame nature, O Romans, for. Cluſuw. 
merly the Albanes, Fidenates and. Ardeates, 
and now lately the Veiens and. Capenates, 
and many of the Faliſces and Volſces did you 
injury; upon whom ye make War if they do 
not yield you part of what they poſſeſs, ye 
make Slaves of them, ye waſte and ſpoil their 
Country and ruine their Cities ; neither in fo 
doing are ye cruel or unjuſt, but follow that 
moſt ancient of all Laws, which gives the 
things of the feeble to the ſtrong, | beginning 
from God and ending in the Beaſts ; for all 
theſe by nature ſeck, the ſtronger to have 
advantage of the weaker : Leave off there- 
fore to pity the Cluſians whom we befrege, leſt 
ye teach the Gauls to be good and compaſſio- 
nate to thoſe that are oppreſſed by you. By 
this anſwer the Romans perceived that Bren- 
uus Was not to be treated with, fo they 
went into Clufrum, and encouraged and 
ſtirr'd up the Inhabitants to make a fally 


with 
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with them upon the Barbarians, which they 
did either to try the ſtrength of the C/ufrans, 
or to ſhew their own, The fally being 
made, and the fight growing hot about the 
Walls, one of the Pabii, Quintus Ambuſtus, 
being well mounted, and ſetting Spurs to 
his Horſe, made full againſt a Gaul, a Man. 
of huge bulk and ſtature, whom he faw 
was rode out a great diſtance from the reſt, 
At the firſt he was not perceived through 
the ſharpneſs of the encounter, and the glit- 
tering of his Armour that hindred the fight 
of him ; but when he had overthrown the. 
Gaul, and'was going to gather the Spoils, 
Srentts  Brennus knew him, and invoking the Gods 
what in- . 
censd to to be witneſſes, that contrary to the known 
make War and common Law of Nations, which 1s ho- 
#* lily obſerved by all mankind, that he who 
came an Ambaſhador ſhould a& hoſtility 
againſt him, he drew off his Men, and bid- 
ding the Clufrans farewel, led his Army 
direatly to Rome, But not willing it ſhould 
look as if they took advantage of that in- 
jury, and were ready to embrace any flight 
occaſion and pretence of quarrel, he ſent a 
Herald to demand the Man in puniſhment, 
and in the mean time marched leiſurely on. 
. The Senate being met at Rowe, among ma- 
ny others that ſpoke againſt the Fa#;,. the 
Prieſts called Feczales were the molt. violent 
proſecutors, who laying Religion before 
the 
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the Senate, adviſed them that they would 
lay the whole guilt and expiation .of- the 
fat upon him that committed it, and ſo 


acquit the reſt. Theſe Feciales, Numa Pom-- 


pilrus, the mildeſt and juſteſt of Kjngs, 
conſtituted the Conſervatours of Peace, 
and the Judges and Determiners - of all 
Cauſes by which War may juſtifiably be 
made. The Senate referring the whole 
matter to the People, and the Prieſts there 
as well as in the Senate pleading againſt Fa- 
b;us, the multitude did fo little regard their 
authority, that in ſcorn and contempt of it 
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they choſe Fabius and the reft of his Bre- p,4;,.c,.. 
thren Military Tribunes. The Gauls hear- ſn Tribune 


ing this, in great rage would no longer 
delay their march, but haſtned on with all 


in the ex- 
pediticn a- 
gainſt the 


the ſpeed they could make. The places Gauls. 


through which they marched, terrified with 
their numbers and ſuch dreadful prepara- 
tions of War, and conſidering the violence 
and fierceneſs, of their natures, began to 
give their Countries for loſt,*not doubting 
but their Cities would quickly follow ; but 
contrary to expectation they did no 1njury 
as they paſſed, or drove any thing trom 
the Fields, and when they went by any 
City they cried out, That they were going to 
Rome ; that the Romans only - were their 
Enemies, and that they tbok all others for 
their Friends. Thus whilſt the Barbarians 
were 
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were haſtening with all ſpeed, the Mzlitary 
Tribunes brought the Romans into the Field 

to be ready- to engage them, being not in- 

feriour to the Gauls in number (for they 

were no leſs than Forty thouſand Foot): but 

moſt of them.raw Soldiers; and ſuch as had 

_—_— never handled a Weapon before ; beſides 
duties, and they had neglected to conſult the Gods, as 
yr they ought and uſed to do upon all difficul- 
Ss ties, eſpecially War, but ran on without 
prejudicial ſtaying for Prieſt or Sacrifice. No leſs did 
hag the multitude of Commanders diſtra@t and 
fairs, confound their proceedings ; for before up- 
on leſs occaſiens they choſe a ſingle Perſon 

called Piftator, being ſenſible of what 

great importance it 1s- in times of danger, 

to have the Soldiers united under one Ge- 

neral, who had abſolute and unaccountable 

power in his hands. Add to all, that the 
remembrance of Camil/us his caſe was no 

ſmall hindrance to their affairs, ir being 
grown +2 dangerous thing to command 
without humGuring and courting the Sol- 

diers. In this. condition they left the City, 

and encamped by the River 4/4 about E- 

leven Miles from Rome, and not far from 

the place where it falleth into the 7yber, 

where the 'Gau!s coming upon them, and 

they ſhamefully engaging without Order or 
Diſcipline, were miſerably defeated. The 


left Wing was immediately driven into the 
River, 
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River, and there utterly deſtroyed : the 
Right' had leſs damage, by declining the 
ſhock, and from the low grounds.getting to 
the tops of Hills, from whence many of them 
afterwards drop'd into the City ; the reſt, as 
many as eſcaped (the Enemy being weary 
of the ſlaughter) Role by night'to Yezi, gi- 
ving Rome for: gone,: and allthat was in it 
for loſt. This Battel was fought about the 
Summer Solſtice,-the- Moon: being at full, 
the.very ſame” day''in-which formerly hap- 
pened that fad misfartune tor; the Fakbzz, 
when three hundred: of. that name and Fa- 
mily; were at. ene time cut off by the Zuſ- 
cats, '\ But from this ſecond loſs and. defeat, 
theday. got the: name. of A/enfes, from: the 
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River 47a, and till iretaineth-it. + But con- 4 
cerning unlucky 'days, whether iwe ſhould ;.ncer ret. 
elteem:any ſuch or. no, -or whether. -ZZera- ting to the 
cites did well:in_upbraiding \ZHefod for di- 072" 
ſtinguiſhing them into. fortunate and-unfor- ticular 
tunate, 2s one'ignorant that the- nature - of 49” 


every«day is the fame; I have diſcourſed in 
another place; ' but-'upon- accafian-.of this 
preſeatſitbjet, Ithink it will not: be amiſs 
to anfiex a few examples relating to this 
matter; On the fifth'of June the: Bzotians 
happened to. get: two ſignal. Victories, the 
one about Lewitra,:-the other at Geraſtus, 
abaut \ three hundred; :years before,: when 
they overcame Lattamyas and the Theſſali- 
ans, 
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ans, and aſſerted the liberty of Greece, A- 

' gain, on: the ſixth of' Augy/# the Perfrans 
were worſted by the Grecians at Mara- 

thon ; on the third at Platee,-as alſo at My- 
*cale ; on the twenty fifth at Arbeli, The 
Athenians about the full Moon in Awgn/ 
-gor a Sea'Victory about Naxus under the 
Condu@t of : Chabrias ; 'abont the twentierh 
'at Salamin, as we have ſhewn in our Book 
.of Days; "April was very unfortunate to 
the Barbarians, for in'that Month Alexan- 

.der overcame Darius his' General at Grani- 
nm, and "the Carthaginians* on the twenty 
ſeventh were beaten by Timolcon about. S:- 
cily, on: which ſame Day ahd Month Troy 
ſeems to have been taken,' as Ephoris, Cal- 
© liſthenes, Damaſtes and * Phylarchus have re- 
lated,: 'On'the other hand, the Month Fuly 

"* was. not'very lucky to'the Grecians:; for 
on the feventh' day of the' ſame they were 
defeated /by-Antipater;/at the Battel'in Cra- 
_ - #0u, andrutterly ruin'd; and before that in 
Cheronea they were defeated by Philip, and 
on the very ſame Day, ſame Month, and fame 
Year, they that went with: 4rchidamus into 
Ttaly were there cut off by the Barbarians, 
The Carthaginians alſo obſerve the twenty 
ſeventh of the fame "Month, as bringing 
with it the moſt and greateſt of their loſſes. 
I am not ignorant that about the Feaſt of 
Myſteries, Thebes was deſtroyed by Alex- 


ander ; 
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ander, and after that, upon the ſame twen- 
tieth of Auguſt, on which day they cele- 
brate the Myſteries of Bacchus, the Athent- 
' ans received a Garriſon of the Macedoni- 
ans ; on the ſelf-fame day the Romans loſt 
their Camp under Scipio, by the Cimbri- 
ans, and under the the conduct of Lacullus 0- 
vercame the Armenians and 7egranes. King 
Attalus and Pompey died both on their birth 
days. I could reckon up ſeveral that have 
had variety of fortune on the fame day. 
This day called Allienfis is one of the unfor- 
\ tunate ones to the Romans, and for its ſake 
other two in every Month, : Fear and .Su- 
perſtition, as the cuſtom of it is more, and 
more encreaſing. But I have. diſcourſed 
this more accurately in my Book of Roman 
Cauſes. | 
And now after the Battel, - had the Gals 
immediately . purſued thoſe that fled, there 


had been no remedy but | Rome muſt have of ther 
wholly been ruined, and all, thoſe who re- ©” 


mained in it utterly deſtroyed, ſuch was the 
terrour that thoſe who. eſcaped the Battel 
had ſtruck. into the City at their return, 
and ſo great afterwards was the diſtration 
and confuſion. But the Gauls not imagi- 
ning their Victory to. be ſo conſiderable, 
and overtaken with the preſent joy, fell rg 
feaſting and dividing the Spoil, by which 
means they gave leiſure to thoſe who m_ 
or 
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for leaving the City, to make their eſcape, 
and to thoſe that remained to provide and 
prepare for their coming. For they who 
refolved to Nay at Rome, quitting the reſt 
of the City, betook themſelves to the Capi- 
tot,” which rhey fortified with ſtrong Ram- 
piers'and Mounds, and all ſorts of Slings and 
Darts, in order to hold out a Siege. Bur 
their firſt ' and principal care was of their 

Holy Things, moſt of which they convey- 

The oy ed*into the Capitol. Burt as for the conſe- 
» Erated Fire, ' the Veſtal 'Virgins took it up 
theVeflals and' fled away with it, as hkewiſe with' o- 
ther Holy Relicks. Some ' write that they 
preferved nothing: but that  ever-living; Fire 

which Numa had ordained t6 be worſhipped 

as the'Principle'of All things; for Fire is the 

molt ative thing in nature, and all genera- 
tioh'is motion or -at leaſt 'with motion, all 
Rr rts of 'matter without warnth lic 
Me and dead,” and crave the influence 

ras their Soul, whieh' when it comes 

n them; the) "preſently fall to doing or 

red by Nu A -otrin ſort ing': : Wherefore! Numa, a 
me, Man very curious in ſuch things, and for 
his wiſdorn' thought to converſe” with rhe 

Muſes, did confecrate Fire, and: ordained it 

robe kept ever burning,” in reſemblance 

of that eternal Power which preſerveth and 

aQeth all rhings. Others ſay,” that thar Fire 

was the fame they burned before the _— 

Ccs,' 
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fices, and was no other than what the 
Greeks cal Purifying Fire, but that there 


$ were other things hid in the moſt ſecret 


part of the Temple, which were kept from 
the view of all except thoſe Virgins which 
they call Veſtals. The moſt common opi- 
nion was, that the Image of Pallas brought 
into /raly by Aneas, was laid up there; 
others ſay, that the Samothracian God's lay 
there ; telling a ſtory, How that Dardaxus 
carried them to Troy, and when he had 
built that City, Dedicated them there ; that 
after Troy was taken, Aveas ſtole them a- 
way and kept them till his coming into 
Ttaly, But they who pretend to under- 
ſtand more of theſe things, affirm, that 
there are two Barrels, not of any great 
ſize, one-of which ſtands open and has no- 
thing in it, the other full and ſealed up ; 
But that neither of them is to be ſeen but 
by the. moſt Holy Virgins. Others think 
that they who fay this are deceived, be- 
cauſe the Virgins put moſt of their holy 
things into two Barrels, and hid them un- 
der ground' in the Temple of Quirinus, and 
that from hence that place to this day bears 
the ſirname of Barrels. However it be, 
taking the choiceſt and moſt venerable 
things they had, they fled away with them, 
ſhaping their courſe along the River ſide, 
where Lucius Albinus, a 1imple Citizen of 

N n Rome, 
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Rome, who among others was making his 
eſcape, overtook them, having his Wife, 
Children and Goods in a Cart, who ſeeing 
the Virgins dugging along in their Arms the 
Holy Kkelicks of the Gods in a helpleſs and 
weary - condition, he cauſed his Wife and 
Children to deſcend, and taking out . his 
Goods, put the Virgins in the Cart, that 
they might make their eſcape to ſome of 
the Grecian Cities. This extraordinary de- 
votion of Albinus, and reſpet to the Gods 
in ſuch an exigence of time, and extremity 
of his own affairs, is ſo remarkable, as de- 
ſerves not to be patled over in filence. But 
the Prieſts that belonged to other Gods, 
and the moſt ancient of the Senators, ſuciz 
as had run through many Conlulſhips and 
Triumphs, could not endure to think of 
leaving the City ; but putting on their ho- 
ly Veitures and Robes of State, and Fabius 
the High Prieſt performing the Office, 
they made their Prayers to the Gods, and, 
devoting themſelves as it were for their 
Country, fate themſelves down in Ivory 
Chairs in the Market-place, -and in that po- 
ſture expected the uttermoſt of what ſhould 
follow. On the third day aſter the Battel, 
Brennus appeared With his Army at the Ci- 
ty, and finding the Gates to ſtand wide 0- 


. pen, and no Guards upon the Walls, he firſt 


began to ſuſpeCt it was ſome deſign or ſtra- 
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tagem, never dreaming that the' Romays 
were in fo low and forſaken a condition. 


But whien he ſound it to be ſo indeed, he Brernus | 


entred at the Collize Gate, and took Rome 
in the Three hundred. and ſixtieth you ora 
little more, after it was built, if it be likely 
that an exa& account of thoſe times has 
been preſerved, when there isſo much con- 
fuſion and diſpute in things of a later date. 
The report of the City's beirig taken pre- 
fently flew into Greece, thongh in different 
and uncertain rumours; for Zeraclides of 
Pontus, who lived not long after rheſe times,” 
in. his Book of the Soul, relates that a cer- 
rain' report came from the Welt, that an 
Army proceeding from the Hyperboreans, 
had taken a Greek Ciry called Rome, ſeat-' 
ed ſornewhere wupon the great Ocean, But 
f do ndt wonder that ſuch a fabulous and 
bumbaſt Author as Heraclides ſhould foiſt 
mto the truth of the ſtory ſuch' high-flown 
words as Zyperborean and Otean, Ariſtotle 
the Philoſopher appears to have heard an 
exa&t account of the taking of the City by 
the Gauis, bur he calls him that recovered 
it Lacius, but Camillus his ſirname was not 
Lucius but Marcus ; but this is ſpoken by 
way of conj:fure. Brennss having taken 
poſſeſſion of the City, ſer a ſtrong Guard' 
about the Capitol, and' going himſelf to 
View the Ciry,” when lic cams into” the 

Nn:2z Market- 
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. Market-place, he was ſtruck with an amaze- 
ment at the ſight of ſo many men ſitting in 
that order and filence, obſerving that rhey 
neither roſe at his coming, or ſo much as 
changed colour or countenance, but with- 
out fear or concern leaned upon their Staves, 
and in that ſullen majeſty fate looking one 
upon the. other. The Gax/s for a great 
while ſtood wondring at the obje, being 
ſurpriſed with the ſtrangeneſs of it, nor 
daring ſo much as to approach or touch 
them, taking them for an Aſſembly of the 
Gods. But when one, bolder than the reſt, 
drew near to M. Papirivs, and putting forth 
his hand, gently touched his Chin, and 
ſtroked his long Beard, Papirius with his 

The Ro- Staff ſtruck him on the Head and broke it, 
man Sena- at Which the Barbarian enraged, drew out 
wet gs his Sword and flew him; this was the in- 
thered by troduQion to the ſlaughter, for the reſt of 
he Gauls, his fellows following his example, ſet upon 
them all and killed them, and continuing 
their rage, diſpatched all that came in their 
way : in this fury they went on to the fack- 

ing and pillaging the Houſes, for many 
days together lugging and carrying away. 
Afterwards they burnt them down to the 
ground, and demoliſh'd them, being incen- 

fed at thoſe who kept the Capizol, becauſe 

they would not yield to ſummons, -or hear- 

ken to -a ſurrender, but on the —y 

| rom 
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from their Walls and Rampiers galled the 
Beſiegers with their Slings and Darts. This 
provoked them to deſtroy the whole City, 
and put to the Sword all that came to their 
hands, young and old, Men, Women and 
Children. And now the Siege of the Capitol 
having laſted a good while, the Gauls began 
to be in want of Proviſion, wherefore divid- 
ing their Forces, part of them ſtay d with 
the King at the Siege, the reſt went to fo- 
ragethe Country, deſtroying the Towns and 
Villages where they came ; but not all to- 
gether in a Body, but in different Squadrons 
and Parties ; and to ſuch a confidence had 
ſucceſs raiſed them, that they careleſly ram- 
bled about without the leaſt fear or appre- 
henſion of danger. But the greateſt and 
beſt ordered Body. of their Forces went to 
the. City of Ardea where Camilus then ſo- 
journed, having ever fince his leaving Rome 


Camillus 


ſequeſtred himſelf from all buſineſs, and j,;., ,- 
' taken to a private life : but now'he began ſupporting 
to rouſe up himſelf and caſt about, not how 'b* 4ec'm 


to avoid or eſcape the Enemy, but to find 
out an opportunity how to be revenged of ry. 
them. ' And perceiving that the . Ardeans 
wanted-not Men, but rather heart and cou- 
rage, through the unskilfal management 
of their Officers, at firſt he began to deal 
| with the young. Men, flinging out words 
among them, Zhat. they ought not to aſcribe 

Nn 3 the 
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the misfoertune-of' the. Ronians'to the courage 
:of therr, Effemy,. or attribute the loſſes they 
faſtained:by raſh ceanſcl, to the condutt of thoſe 

-jwho broutht nothing with,them to conquer, but 
| were only tn evidence of | the | power of For- 
Tune ; \T hat it: was a brave thing even with 
anger to: repel 4 foreign and barbarous War, 
w hoſe end in' conquering was. like Fire to lay 
-waſte and" \Weftroy. But if they would" be cou 
ragious and reſo! 'ute, he was (ready to put an 
' opportunity \7a their - hands "to. gain a Vidttory 
. without. bazard; at all. When he found the 
- young, , men" embraced the rhirg, he went 
-ro the chief: Officers .and Governcurs of the 
- City;'. and: Having /perſwaged them alſo, he 
..muſtered.call that -could::bear Arms,: and 
:drew-them vp: within the'Walls, that they 
-Mght nobkeiperceived by the Enemy who 
(as. inear ;:who-havirg: ſcoured the Coun- 
<tr y, and returhed heavy laden with booty, 
. lay encainped in the Flains:in'a careleſs'and 
| noggligetwpaſtved; fo that-vhemight coming 
' ,apon.themowhe had been diſordered with 
b On there'was a great ilence through a/l 
the: Gamp. Which when: Camilles under- 
(ood by'his3Spies, he! drew out the” 4rde- 
-:4#5,1a0d mthedead: of the'mght, paſſing 
;1n-{iencer:thbſe! grounds: that! lay between, 
His Villoly he made himſelf maſter of their Works, and 
wer thei then commanding his Trumpets to! ſound, 
| ardca, * and his Men to ſhout and hollow, he ſtruck 
þ | luch 
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' ſuch terrour into them, that even they who 


took the Alarm could hardly recover therr 
Senſes. Some were fo overcharged with 
Wine, that all the noiſe of the Aflailants 


- could not awaken them: A tew, whom 


fear made ſober, getting into ſome order, 
for a while reſiſted, and ſo died with their 
Weapons 'in their hands: - But the greateſt 
part of.'therh, buried in Wine and Sleep, 
were ſurprized without their Arms, and. di- 
ſpatched -'But as many'of them as, by the 
advantage of the night, got out 'of the 
Camp, -were the next day tound ſcattered 
abroad and wandering in the Fields, and 
were pick't' up by the Horſe rhat purſued 
them, - The Fame of this ation preſently 
flew throvgh the neighbouring: Cities, and 
ſtirred up the Youth of all parts to come 
and join' themſelves with him. But none 
were ſo. mach concerned as thoſe Romans 
who eſcaped in the Battel of Alia, and 
were now-at Fejii thus lamenting with 
themſelves; & Heavens, what a Commander 
has Providence ' bereaved Rome of, to ho- 
nour Arded with his Attions! And that Ci 
ty, which Brought forth and nurſed ſo great 
a Man, is thff and gone ; -and we- deſtitute of 
a Leader, 'and” living within ſtrange Walls, 
fit idle, "and ſee'ltaly ruin'd before our eyes. 
Come, let us ſend to the * Ardeans to have 
back our General, or elſe, with Weapons in our 

-: haads, 
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7 hands, let us go thither to him; for he is 


wo longer a baniſht man, nor we Citizens, 

baving no Country, but what is in the poſ- 

ſefſton of the Enemy. They all agreed upon 

the matter, and fent to Camzllus, to de- 

fire him to take the Command ; but he 
anſwered, that he would not, until they 

that were in the Capitol ſhould legally 

chuſe him ; for he eſteemed them, as long 

as they were in-being, to be his Country : 

that if they ſhould command him, he would 
readily obey ; but againſt their conſents, 

he would intermeddle with nothing. When 

this anſwer was returned, they admired 

the modeſty and temper of Camillus, but 

they could not tell how to find a Meſſenger 

to carry theſe things to the Capitol; and | 

what was more, it ſeemed altogether im- | 
poſlible for any one to get to them, whilſt | 

the Enemy was in full poſſeſſion of the Ci- 

ty. Bur among the young men, there was 

Eomini- one Pontius Cominius, of indifferent birth, 
7b427- but ambitious of honour ; this man proffe- 
tempt, red himſelf to run the hazard, but he took 
| no Letters with him to thoſe in the Capi- 
to], leſt that being intercepted, the Enemy 

might learn the intentions of Camzl/xs. But 
putting on a poor garment, and carrying 

Corks under it, the greateſt part of the 

way he boldly travelled by day, and came 

.to the City when it was dark : The Brioge 

| c 
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he could not paſs, by reaſon it was guarded 
by the Barbarians ; fo- that taking his 
Cloaths, which were neither many nor 
heavy, and binding them about his head, 
he laid his body upon the Corks, and 
ſwimming on them, got over to the City. 
And avoided thoſe Quarters where he per- 
ceived the Enemy was awake, which he 
pueſſed at by the lights and noiſe, he went 
to the Carmentale Gate, where there was 
greateſt ſilence, and where the Hill of the 
Capitol is ſteepeſt, and riſes with craggy 
and broken ſtones. By this way he got 
up, though with much difficulty, by rea- 
fon of the abruptneſs* of the paſlage, and 
preſented himſelf to the Guards, faluting 
them, and telling them his name ; he was 
taken in; and carried to the Commanders. 
and a Senate being immediately called, he 
related to them in order the victory of Ca- 
milus, which they had not heard of before, 
and told them the proceedings of the Sol- 
diers, adviſing them ro confirm the Com- 
mand to Camillus, as in whoſe conduet 
alone the whole Army abroad relied. Ha- 
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ving heard and conſulted of the matter, the Camillus 
Senate declared Camillus Dictator, and wes 


ſent back Poytias the ſame way that he 
came ; who, with the fame ſucceſs that 
he came, got through the Enemy, with- 
out being diſcovered, and delivered to the 

| Romans 


Di#ator. 
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: Romans, | the EleQion' of the Senate, who 
 receiv'd-it with great aeclamations of joy ; 
and Camilius coming to them, found twen- 
ty thouſand” of them ready in Arms; with 
' which Forces, and thoſe Confederates he 
. brought along with him, which were more 
ics number, 'he prepared to ſet upon the 
Enemy. | 
But at Rome ſome of the Barbartons pal- 
ſig by chance that way by which Pontius 
by mght had got into the Capitol, ſpied in 
ſeveral places the print of his feet and hands, 
- as he caught and clambered, and the Mofs 
that grew'to the Rock tore oft-and broken, 
| ad: reported-it to the King ; who coming 
in perſon and viewing it, for the preſent 
« {#id nothing, Bur in'the Evening, picking 
.' out ſuch''vf the Gals a5 were nimbleſt of 
body; and'by living in the-Mountains were 
aecuſtomed' to climb; he thts ſpake unto 
them ''- The Enemy themſelves have ſhown 
"4" a'thay* how to come at them, which we 
Knew 1iot of before ; and have tauzht us, that 
"it is mot” fo difficult and impoſſible, but that 
Men may overcome it. It would be a great 
alin. ſhame" for "us who Command, having begun 
'., web, -to' fail-in the end ; and to grve over a 
Place ds impregnable,” when the Enemy him- 
ſelf chalks us out the way by which it may be 
taken ; * for in the ſame place where it was 
eafte for one Man to get up, it will not - 
har 
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hard 'for many, one after another; nay, when 
many ſhall undertake it, their mutyal aſſi- 
ſtance of one another will be a great addition 
| of firenzth and firmneſs. Rewards and hi+ 
wours ſhall be beſtowed on every man accord: 
' inr-as he ſhall acquit himſelf in the action. 
| When the King had thus ſpoken,” the Gan/s 
| chearfully undertook to perform 'ir, and in 
* the dead of night, 'a good party of them 
| tog2ther, witha great ſilence began to climb 
| the: Reck, catching -hold. of . the craggy 
| Stones, and drawing their Bodies 1nto the 
broken places, which though hard and un- 
toward in it ſelf, 'yer upon trial prov d not 
| -half fo difficult asthey had expected it. So 
| that the foremoſt-of- them having gained 
the top of all,; arid put.themfelves into or- 
| der, they were not far from: furprizing the 
| \Out-works, 'and (maſtering the Watch, 
 *Who were faſt aſleep, for neither, Man nor 
| - Dog (perceived; 'rheir»coming, - But there, _ 
| were ſacred Geefe kept near the Temple of pole 
| Juno, which at other times: were: plentiful- 5 14+ [<- 
| . ly fed, but-at-this time, by reaſon that ©7554: 
Corn and all other Provifions- were grown remprs up»n 
| ſtrait, their: allowance was ſhortned, and *** £7ito!, 
they themſelves /in a poor and'lean.conds- 
tion. This Creature is by natare of quick 
denſe, and apprehenſive of the leaſtnoiſe ; 
{ lo” that being -belides watchful: through 
! hunger, and reſtleſs, they immediately di(- 
covered 
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covered the coming of the Gazls ; fo that 
running up and down, with their noiſe and 
cackling, they raiſed the whole Camp. The 
Barbarians on the other ſide perceiving 
themſelves diſcovered, no longer endes- 
voured to conceal their attempr, but with 
great ſhouting and violence ſet themſelves 
to the aſſault. The Romans every one in 
haſte ſnatching up the -next. Weapon that 
came to hand, did what they could on this 
They are ſudden occaſion. Manlius, a man of Con- 
vere ular dignity, of ſtrong body and ſtout 
by Manlius. heart, was the firſt that made head againſt 
them, and engaging with two of the Ene- 
my at once, with his Sword cut off the 
right Arm of one juſt as he was lifting up 
his Poleax to ſtrike, and running his Tar- 
et full inthe face of the other, tumbled 
Fim headlong down the ſteep Rock ; then þ 
mounting the Rampier, and there ſtanding F 
with others that came running to his aſl: | 
ſtance, he drove down the reſt of them, 
there having. not many got up; and thoſ: 
that had, doing nothing brave or gallant, 
The Romavs having thus eſcaped this dan- Þ 
ger, early in the morning took the Captain of 
the Watch and flung him down the Rock 
upon the head of ' their: Enemies; and to 
Manlius for his victory they voted a reward 
which carried more honour than advantage 
with it, which was, that they — | 
im 
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him as much as every man had for his daily 

allowance, which was half a pound of Bread, 
and about half a pint of Wine, Hence- 
forward the affairs of the Gaxls were daily 
ina worſe and worſe condition ; they wan- 
ted Proviſions, being kept in from forra- 
ging through fear of Camillus ; beſides, 
that ſickneſs came upon them, occaſioned 
by the number of Carcaſſes that lay unbu- 


| ried in heaps: Moreover, being lodged 4 contagi- 
"© among the Ruines, the Aſhes, which were 
very deep, blown about with the wind, the Gauls. 

{ and mingled with the ſoultry hear, cauſed 


a dry and peſtilent Air, which drawn in, 


infeted their Bodies. But the chief cauſe 


| was the change of their natural Climate, 


coming out of ſhady and hilly Countrys, 
which afforded pleaſant retirements and 
ſhelter from the heat, to lodge in low and 
champion Grounds, naturally unkealthful 


; in the Autumn Seaſon. Another thing 
| which broke their Spirits, was the length 
| and tediouſneſs of the Siege (for they had 
© now fate ſeven Months before the Capitol) 
-© inſomuch, that there was vaſt deſolation 
among them ; and the number of the dead 


grown ſo great, that the living ſcarce ſut- 
ficed to bury them. Neither were things 
any thing better with the Beſieged, for ta- 
mine encreaſed upon them ; and not know- 
ing what Camillys did, they remained in a 

languiſh- 
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Fnguiſhing - and deſponding - condition ; 
for it was impoſlible to ſend any to him, 

| the City was ſo narrowly guarded by the 

Throughthe Barbarians. Things being 1n this fad con- 
equal neceſe. ;. X 7 ; TMZ | "pr 
(ty en borþ dition on both fides, 1t carne to paſs that a 
ſrder, a motion of treaty was made by ſome of the 
ered rs, Fore-guards as they happened to diſcourſe 
with one another, which being embraced 
by the better fort, Sulpicins, Tribune of 
the Romans, came to parle* with Brennus ; 
where it was agreed, that the - Romans lay- 
ing down a thouſand weight of Gold, the 
Gauls upon the receipt of it ſhonld immedi- 
ately quit the City and Territories. The 
agreement being confirmed by oath on both 
fides, and the Gold brought forth,” the 
Gauls uſed falſe dealing in the weights, 
firſt privily, afterwards openly, pulling 
back the balance and violently turning it, 
at which the Romans being moved, and 
complaining, Bremus in a ſcofting and in- 
ſulting manner pull'd oft his Sword and Belt, 
and threw them both 19to the Scales ; and 
when Sulpicius asked, what that meant, 
What ſhould it mean (ſays he) but woe 29 
the conquered z which afterwards became a' | 
proverbial Saying. As for the Romans, 
fome were ſo incenſed,: that they were-for | 
taking their Gold back again, and returning; | 
and with reſolution to endure the uttermolt | 
extremities of- the Siege: Others were for 
we paſling: 
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paſſing by and diſſembling a petty-injury, 
and not to account that the indignity of | 


| the thing lay in paying more. than was 


- DELETE be OY #4 


due, but the paying any thing at all ; whuch 
ſtood not with their honour -to have dane, 
had not the neceſſity of the tumes made 


them yield unto it. Whilſt this difference camitlu 


was amongſt themſelves, and with thefurrices 
E . 


Gauls, Camillus was at the Gates, and ha- 


! ving learned what had paſled, 'he command- 


ed the body of his Forces to follow flowly 
} afterhim in good order, and himſelf, with 


the choiceſt of his men haſtning on, went 


| preſently to the Romans. Where all gi- 


ving way to him, and receiving him as 
their ſole Magiſlrate, with profound filence 


” and order, he took the Gold out of the 
4 Scales, and delivered it to his Officers, and 
7 commanded the Gauls to take their Weights 
4 and'Scales and depart, ſayings that 2? was 
* cuſtomary with the Romans to deliver their 
* Country with Iron, not with Gold, And 


when Brennus began to rage and fay, that 


* he had injury done him 1n breaking the 
4 Contrat; Camillus aniwered, that it was 
1 never legally made, and the agreements of 
! no force or obligation at all ; for that bium- 


ſelf being declared DiQator, and there be- 
ing no other Magiſtrate by Law ; that he 
had. .contrated with thoſe who had no 
power to do it : But now they might ule 

their 
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their own diſcretion, for he was come as 
abſolute Lord by Law, to grant pardon to 

ſuch as ſhould ask it, or infli& puniſhment 

on thoſe who had been Authors of theſe 
diſturbances, if they did not repent. Ar 

this Brennus flew out into rage, and it 

came to a preſent quarrel ; both ſides draw- | 

in their Swords, and vigorouſly aſſaulting 

each other, being mixed in confufion toge- 

ther, as could not otherwiſe be amongſt 

the ruines of Houſes and narrow Lanes, 

and ſuch places where it was impoſſible ro 

draw up in any order. But Brennus pre- 

ſently recolleting himſelf, called off his 

Men, and with the loſs of a few only, 
brought them to their Camp; and riſing 

Brenyus 1n the night with all his Forces, left the Ci- 
44+ ty, and going on about eight mile, encam- 
from ped upon the Gabinian way. As ſoon as 
Kome. day appeared Camillus came up with him, 
defvred yy excellently provided, and his Souldiers full 
Camillus, of courage and confidence, and there en- 
o:ging with him in a ſharp Fight, and 

which laſted a long while, he overthrew 

his Army with great ſlaughter, and took 

their Camp. Of thoſe that fled, ſome were 
preſently cut off by the Purſuers; others, 

of whom was the greateſt number, being 
ſcattered here and there, the People of the 
Viilages and neighbouring Cities came run- 

ning out and diſpatched them. Thus Rome 

was 
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was ſtrangely taken, and more ſtrangely re- 
covered ; having been ſeven whole months 
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in the poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, who en- a 
tered her about the fifteenth day of Faly, wy 
and were driven out about the fourteenth | 
of February following. Camillus Trium- Wl 
phed, as he deſerved, having ſaved his "#7 
Countrey that was loſt ; and brought the Mr 
City back again to it ſelf. For they that [i 
had lived abroad, together with their TY 
Wives and Children, accompanied him. in "ek. 
ais Triumph, and they who had been ſhur 4.4 
up in the Capitol, and were reduc'd almoſt I - 
to the poinr of perilhing with hunger, went + 1:8 


out to meet him, imbracing teach other, 'TS 
and weeping for joy ; and through the exceſs Wt. . 
of - the preſent pleaſure, ſcarce believing 
the truth of their deliverance. But when 
the Prieſts and Miniſters of the Gods ap* 
yeared, bearing thoſe ſacred Relicks, which 
In their flight they had eitner hid there, or 
conveyed away With them; and now open- 
ly ſhewed that they were preſerved, it 
yielded a moſt HÞyCal and defirabls ſpe- 
Aacle ro the Citizens who took it, as if 
with them the Gods themfelves were again 
reterned unto Rome, Alter Camilizs bad -__ on a 
Nacrificed to the Gods, 2nd purged the Ci: __ in ' 58 


Jy tac Pricits leading tae Þ rocetſinn, and axis vhs 
performing the 2 cuſtomary Ceremonies, he wy rom: BC | 
-altored the prefent Temples and ercCied tie es || 
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their own difcretion, for he was come as 
abfolute Lord by Law, to grant pardon to 

ſuch as ſhould ask it, or infli& puniſhment 

on thoſe who had been Authors of theſe 
diſturbances, if they did not repent. Art 

this Brenmw flew out into rage, and it 

came to a preſent quarrel ; both ſides draw- 

in their Swords, and vigorouſly affaulting 

each other, being mixed in confufion toge- 

ther, as could not otherwiſe be amongſt 

the ruines of Houſes and narrow Lanes, 

and ſuch places where it was impoſlible to 

draw up in any order. But Brennus pre- 

ſently recolleQing himſelf, called off his 

Men, ' and with the loſs of a few only, 
brought them to their Camp; and rifing 

Brennus jn the night with all his Forces, left the Ci- 
ſecrery ,, ty, and going on about eight mile, encam- 
from ped upon the Gabinian way. As ſoon as 
Rome. day appeared Camil/us came up with him, 
defdcred y excellently provided, and his Souldiers full 
Camillus, of courage and confidence, and there en- 
gaging with him in a ſharp Fight, and 

which laſted a long while, he overthrew 

his Army with great ſlaughter, and took 

their Camp. Of thoſe that fled, ſome were 
preſently cut off by the Purſuers ; others, 

of whom was the greateſt number, being 
ſcattered here and there, the People of the 
Villages and neighbouring Cities came run- 

ning out and diſpatched them. Thus Rome 

was 
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was trangely taken, and more ſtrangely re- 
covered ; having been ſeven whole months 
in the: poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, who..en- 


tered her about the fifteenth day of July, 


' and were driven out about the fourteenth 
of February following. Camillus Trium- 
hed, 
para that was loſt ; and brought the 
Ciry back again to it ſelf. For they that 
had lived abroad, together with their 
Wives and Children, accompanied him.in 
| his Triumph, and they who had heen ſhur, 
| ypin the Capitol, and were reduc'd almoſt 
| to the poinr of periſhing with hunger, went 
| out to meet him, imbracing ach other, 
; and weeping for Joy ; and through the excels 
| of -the preſent pleaſure, ſcarce believing 
| the truth of their Ueliverance. But when 
the Prieſts and Miniſters of the Gods ap» 
peared, bearing thoſe ſacred Relicks, which 
| in'their flight they had either hid there, or 
' conveyed away with them; and now open- 
| ly ſhewed that they were preſerved, it 
yielded a moſt” jÞyful and defirable fpe- 
QRacle ro the 'Citizens' who took” it, as if 
| with them the Gods themſelves were again 
| returned unto Roms, Aﬀreer Camillas trad 


as he deſerved, having ſaved his 


A7t 
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) Sacrificed to the Gods, and purged the Ci b-whar in- 


; ty, 'the Prieſts leading the Proceſſion, 


| performing the cuſtornary Ceremonies, Ne n- 
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a new one to the God, called the Speater 
or Calker, chufing the very ſame place in 
which that voice from Heaven came by 
night to Marcus Cedicius, foretelling the 
coming of the Barbarian Army. It wasa | 
buſineſs of great difficulty, and an exceed- 
ing hard task, amidſt ſo much Rubbiſh, 
to diſcover and ſet out the conſecrated pla- 
ces ; but by the unwearicd diligence of Ca- 
millus, and the inceſſant labour of the 
Prieſts, it was at laſt accompliſhed. But 
when the buſineſs came to the rebuilding F 
the City, which was wholly demoliſhed, | 
an heartleſs deſpondency ſeized the Multi- F 
tude, and #backwardnefſs to the work, as 
thoſe who wanted all neceſſary materials, þ 
and had more need of fome refreſhment 
and reſt from their labours, than to toil 
and wear out themſelves already broken | 
both in body and fortunes. Thus by let 
ſure they turned their thoughts again to- Þ 
wards Yeti, a City ready built, and excel- Þ 
lently provided of all things ; which gave | 
occaſion to many who ſought to be popu- Þ 
lar, by following and nouriſhing the hu- Þ 
mour, to raiſe new tumults, and many ſe- 
ditious words were flung out againſt Camil- þ 
5 :. {4s ; that out-of ambition and ſelf-glory he F 
lizrel, and With-held them from a City fit to receive Þ 
why. rhem, forcing them to live in the midſt of 
Ruines, and to raiſe ſuch a pile of _ | 
tat | 
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that he might be eſteemed not the chief 
Magiſtrate onlv and General of Rome, but 
(ſetting Romulus afide) the Founder allo. 


The Senate therefore, fearing a Sedition, 


would not ſuffer Camillus, though deſirous, 
to lay down his Authority within the year, 
though no other DiQator had ever held ir 
above ſix months. 


Beſides, they endeavoured by kind per- 73, ,.,,.. 
ſwaſions and familiar Addreſſes to appeaſe /onr of the 
and (weeten their minds and chear up their mn. 
Spirits. Sometimes they would lead them © the re- 


to the Monuments and Tombs of their An- *i/'ing of 


ceſtors, often calling to their remem-" 
brance the ſacred Oratories and holy Pla- 
ces which Romulus and Numa, or any other 
of their Kings had conſecrated and left unto 
them ; but zmong(t the chief of their holy 
Relicks, .they ſet before them that freſh and 


' raw Head, which was found in laying the 


foundation of the Capitol, as a place de- 
ſtin'd by fate to be the Head of all 7raly. 
What a ſhame would it be to them, by for- 


' faking the City, to loſe and extinguiſh that 


; 
be 


il 


holy Fire, which ſince the War was re-kin- 


dled by the Veſtal Virgins, to ſee the City 


it ſelf either inhabited by Foreigners and 
Strangers, or left a wild Paſture for Cattel 
to graze on 2 Such reaſons as theſe, mixt 
with Complaints and Intreaties, rhey uſed 
with the People; ſometimes in private, ta- 

O 2 king 
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4 — they followed in order. Silence being | 
*ad'e In- 
Rlance of the 


mclixation 
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king them "ſingly one by one ; and ſome- 
times in their publick Aſſemblies. But fill 


they were afreſh aſſaulted by the out-cries. 


| 


of the Multitude, proteſting and bewailin 
their preſet wants and inability ; beſeech- 
ing them, that ſeeing they were juſt met 
together, as from a Shipwreck, naked and 
deſtitute, they would not conſtrain them 
to patch up the pieces of a ruind and ſhat- 
tered City, when they had another at hand 
ready built and prepared. Camil/us thought 
good to refer ir'to the Senate ; and he him- 


ſelf diſcourſed largely and earneſtly .in be- | 


half of his Coumry, as likewife did many 
others. At laſt, calling to Lacius Lucretins, 


whoſe place was firſt tro ſpeak, he comman- | 


ded-him to give- his ſentence, and the reſt 


made, and Lacreties Juſt - about 'to begin, 
by chance a Caprain without, paſſing by 


of the Ro- the Senzte-Houſe, and leading His Compa- 


mans t 


ſuper ſlit 


im, Ny of the Day-guard, called ovt with a loud 


voice to the Enſign-bearer, to ſtay and fix 


his Standard ; for that was the beſt place to þ 
ftay in. This voice coming tm that 'nick of | 


time, was taken as a direction what was to 
be done; ſo that Lucretivs embracing tlie 
Oren, and adoring the Gods, gave his 
ſentence for ſtaying, as hkewife did all the 
reſt that followed. Even among the com- 


mon people it wrought a wonderful a 
| 0 
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of afleRion, every one heartning and en- 
couraging his Neighbour, and fetring him- 
ſelf chearfully to the work ; proceeding 
not 1n any. regular lines or proportions, but 
every one pitching, upon that plot of ground 
which came next to hand, or beſt pleaſed 


his fancy ; by which haſte and hurgy in ,A29< con 
building, they raiſed the City with nar- 6.4. 


row and intricate Lanes, 2nd Houſes hud- 
dled together one upon the back of ano- 
ther : For it is laid, that within the com- 
paſs of the year, the whele City was rated - 
up,anew, both ir. its publiek Walls, and pri- 

vate Buildings. But the perſons appointed 
by Camillus to. recover and {ct opt the con- 
ſecrated places in that great contuſion of all 
things, ſearching about the. .Pa/atium, and 
coming to that place which is-called Mars's 
Cloſe, it happened, that whilſt they were 
clearing the: place, and carrying away the 
rubbiſh, they lit upon Romulus his mazy: 


Staff buried under great 'and deep heaps af 


Aſhes. This Staft is crooked art one end, 


' and is called -Lituus. ' They make uſe of 


this Lituus in quartering out the Regions of 
the Heavens, when they are upon- that 
fort of divination - which js made þy. the 
flight of Birds; which Romulus himfielt 
allo made ule of, being molt excellently 
Skilled jn Augury. 
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But when he diſappeared 'from among 


Men, the Prieſts took the Staff, and kept 
it as other holy things, not to be rouched 
or defiled. Now when they found -that 
whereas all other things were conſumed, 
this Staff was not in the leaſt periſhed by 
the flames, they began to conceive joyful 
hopes concerningpRome, that this token did 
portend the everlaſting fafety and proſperi- 
ry of it. 
The Ro- And now they had ſcarce got a breathing 
mans at the tiſme from their troubles, but a new War 
ſame 4 gy COMES upon them, the AEqui, Yolſc; and 
the qui, Latins all at once invade their Territories, 
Yollct [and the 7uſcans beſiege Sutrium a confede- 
Tuſcazs: rate City of the Romans. . The Military 
Tribunes, who commanded the Army, and 
were encamped about the Hill Martius, be- 
ing cloſely beſieged by the Latins, and the 
Camp in danger to be loſt, ſend to Rome, 
and Camillus is third time choſen DiRator. 
About this War there are two different re- 
lations; I ſhall begin with the fabulous: 
They ſay that the Latins (whether out of 
pretence, or real deſign to re-unite the an- 
cient blood of both Nations) ſhould fend 
to defire of the Romans ſome of their free 
Maids in' Marriage. That the Romans be- 
ing at a lols what'to determine, (for on one 
hand they dreaded a War, having ſcarce 
ſettled and recovered themſelves, on the 


other 
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other ſide they ſuſpeRed that this asking 
of Wives was. in plain terms nothing elſe 


but to gain Hoſtages, though he covered 7,,uz, 
it over with the ſpecious name of marriage ftratagem 


and alliance) a certain Handmaid, by name 
Tutula, or as ſome call her, Philots,ſhould per- 


 ſwade the Magiſtrates to ſend with her ſome 


of the moſt youthful and beautiful Damſels 
in the garb and dreſs of noble Virgins, and 
leave the reſt to her care and management ; 
thatzhe Magiſtrates conſenting ſhould chuſe 
out as many as ſhe thought neceſſary for her 
purpoſe, and adorning them with Gold and 
rich Clothes, deliver them to the Latzns, 
who encamped nigh the City : That at 
night the reſt ſhould ſteal away the Ene- 
mies Swords, but Tutula or Philotis (which 
you pleaſe) getting to the top of a wild 
Fig-tree, and ſpreading out a thick Gar- 
ment behind her, ſhould hold out a Torch 
towards Rome, which was the ſignal agreed 
on between her and the Commanders, none 
other of rhe Citizens perceiving it, which 
was the reaſon that the iſſuing out of the 
Souldiers was tumultuous, the Officers 
puſhing their men on, and they calling up- 
on' onie anothers -names, and ſcarce able to 
bring themſelves into any order, That 
ſetting upon the Enemies Works, who et- 
ther-were aſleep or expected rio ſuch mat- 
ter, they ſhould take the Camp and deſtroy 

: - "Wes mo!t 
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pratinz, 
whence ſo 


ſled. 
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.moli of ther; and that. this was done in 


the Notices of Fly, which was then called 
Quintilis, 8nd that the Feaſt that is then ob- 
ferved, 'is in-remembrance of this adion ; 
for firſt rucingng out of the. City in great 
crouds, they: pronounce aloud the molt fa- | 


_ miliar and uſuab names, as Caius, Marcug, 


Lacixs, and the like, imitating thereby that | 
calling £o. one another when they iſſued 


out in fuch - haſte. In the next place the | 


Maid Servants richly adorned, run abont 

ying and je ypon all they meet, | 
and amongſt themſelves uſe a kind of $kir- | 
miſhing, to thew they helped in the conflict 
vgainft' the Lativs, : In the time of their 
Softing they ſit ſhaded over with Boughs 
of wild Finite and he day they call No- 
DAE Capratine, 2s ſome think from that wild 
Fig-tree on which the Maiden held out her | 
Forch ; for the Romans call a wild Fig-tree 
Caprificas, Others refer moſt of what is 
faid or done at this Feaſt, to that accident 
of Romulus; for on this day withour the 
Gate he 'vaniſhed out. of fight, a ſudden 
darkneſs, rogether with tempeſt overcloud- 
ig him: (ſome thiok it- an Eclipſe of the 
Sun) and for this reaſon the day was cal- 


Nonz Ca- led None Caprating, for they call a Goat 


Capra: and. Romulns diſappeared at a-place 
called: Palus Capre, or Goat Marfb, whilſt 
he was lng thers an aſſembly, asin is 
Li c 


| 
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Life it. is written. But. the general flream 
of Writers prefer the. axher account of this 
War, which they thus relate. Camallus be= 
ing the third-time choſen Dictator, and 
learning that the Army under the Tribunes 
was belieged by the Latins and Yolſces, . he 
was | conſtrained to arm, not only the 
Youth, but evea ſuch as Age exempted 
from ſervice ; and taking, a large compals 
round the Mountain Martius, undiſcove=- 
red by the Enemy, he lodged his Army on 
their back, ' and thee by many fires gave 
notice of his. arrival The beſieged encou- 
raged herewith, prepared to fall on and 
joyn battel ; but the .Latins and' Yelſces, 
fearing their Enemy an- both fides, . drew 
themſelves within their Works, which they 
fortified with many Trees: laid croſs-wife, 
and drove into the ground, and ſo round 
their- Camp drew a wall of Wood ; reſol- 
ving to wait for more ſupplies from home, 
and. expect. the | aſliſtance of the Tyuſceus 
their Confederates : Camil/us perceiving 
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An emi- 


their drift, and fearing to: be reduced a 
the ſame ſtraits he had brought them $0, pruzene 
namely, to be belieged himſelf, reſolved miney 


to loſe no time; .and finding their Rampier Cimillus, 


was all of Timber, and. obſerving that a 
ſtrong wind conſtantly, at Suo-rifing blew 
oft from the Mountains, after having prepa- 
red much combuſtable ſtuff, abour boils 
Y : '#; 
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of day he drew forth his Forces ; ſome of 
which he commanded to take their Darts, | 
and with noiſe and ſhouting aſſault the E- 
nemy on the other quarter, whilſt he with 
thoſe that were to fling in the fire, went to 
that ſide of the Enemies Camp on which 
the wind lay dire&ly, and there waited his 
opportunity. When the skirmiſh was be- 
gun, 'and the Sun riſen, and a violent wind 
fell down from the Mountains, he gave the | 
fignal- of onſet ; and pouring in an infinite | 
quantity of fiery matter, he filled all their 
Rampier with- it,' fo that the flame being 
fed in the cloſe Timber and woodden Palli- 
ſadoes, it went on and diſperſed it ſelf into 
all Quarters. © The' Latins having nothing 
ready to keep it off or extinguiſh -it, the 
Camp being almoſt full of fire, were redu- 
ced to a very ſmall compaſs, and at laſt for- | 
ced by neceſſity to fall into: their Enemies | 
hand, who ſtood before the Works ready 
armed and prepared to' receive them ; of 
theſe a very few eſcaped, but thoſe that 
ſtayed in the Camp were all conſumed by 
the fire, until ſuch time the Romans, to 
gain the pillage, extinguiſhed -it. Theſe 
thiogs performed, Camillus, leaving his 
Son Lucius in» the Camp to guard the 
Priſoners and ſecure the Booty, paſſed 
He reduces 1nto his Enemies Country, ' where having 
the £465 taken the City-of the Aques, -and reduc'd 


and Vol- | 
ſees, the | 


| 
| 
| 
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' the Yolſees to obedience, he immediately 
led his Army to Sutrium (having not heard 
| what had befallen the Sutriavs) making 
haſte to aſſiſt them, as if they were ſtill in 
danger, and beſieged by the Tuſcavs. But 
they had already ſurrendred their City to 


; | their Enemies ; and-being deſtitute of all 
\ | things, with their Garments only about 


them, they met Camillus on the way, lead- 


\ Ring their Wives and Children, and be- 
|| wailing their misfortune. Camillus - him- 


ſelf was ſtruck with the objeR, and per- 
ceiving the Romans to weep, and grievouſly 
reſent their caſe, (the Sutrians hanging 
! on them) reſolved not to defer revenge, 
but that very day to lead his Army to Su- 


' | triam. ConjeRturing that the Enemy ha- 


| ving juſt taken a rich and plentiful * City, 
" and not leſt an Enemy within (it, nor ex- 
Z petting any from without, he ſhould find 
them wallowing in all riot and luxury, o- 


pen and unguarded. Neither did -his opini- Surrium 
on fail him, for he not only pafs'd: through += ug 


their Country without diſcovery, but came 
up to their very (Gates, and' poſſeſſed him- 
8 ſelf of the Walls, there' was not a man left 
to guard them, 'burt every one was ſcattered 
about from houſe' to: houſe, drinking and 
maliing/ merry; nay, when : at laſt they 
did perceive that 'the Enemy: had ſeiſed the 
City, they were ſo overcharged with _ 
an 
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and Wine, that few were able ſo much as 
to. endeavour- an eſcape ; but in the molt 
ſhameful poſture either waited for their 
death within doors, or if they were able to 
carry themſelves, ſubmitted to the will of 
the - Conqueror. - "Thus the City. of the 
Sutriavs was twice taken in one day ; .and 
it came to paſs, that they who were in pot- 
feflion loſt it, and they who had loſt their 
poſſeſſion gained it- again by the means of 
Camillus ; for all which ations he received | 
a triumph, which brought him no leſs ho- 
nour and reputation than both the former; 
for thofe very Citizens, who before moſt 
envied and detrated from aim, afcribing 
the reſt of: his ſucceſſes to a certain: hit of 
_ fortune rather - than. ſteddy virtue, were 
” compelled-by theſe laſt as of his, to allow 
= ves. the whole: honour to the great abilities and 
cvelp. induſtry of the man. 
—_— by Of all 'his adverſaries and enviers of his 
indires glory, Marcus Man{zus was the moſt confi- 
derable ; he who gave the firſt repulſe to 
Govern. the Gavls, and drove them out that night 
men, they ſet upon the Capitol, for which he 
was: ſurnamed Capitelimes. This man af- 
feting 'the- firſt place in the Common: 
wealth,:'and. not able by the nobleſt ways 
to out-do Camillks's reputation, took the 
- trite and nſual methods of Tyranny, name- 
ly, to gain the multitude, eſpecially ſuch 
; asf 
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as were in debt; ſome he woyld defend 
againſt their Creditors and -plead their 
| Cauſes, others reſcue by force and not fuf- 
fer the Law to proceed againſt them, inſo- 
much that in a. ſhort time he had gotten 
great numbers of indigent people+ abont 
him ; who-making -tumults and uproars- in 
the Courts, ſtruck great terrour into the 
principal Citizens. After that Quiztus Ca- 
pitolinus, who was made Diftator -to exa- 
mine into theſe diſorders, had committed 
Manlins to prifon, the people immediately 
changed their apparel, a thing never done 
bur mn great and publick calamities. The 
Senate fearing foine:tumult, ordered him to 
be releaſed, who ſet at liberty was never 
the better, but rather -more/infolent in his 
practices, filling the whole City - with his 
Faction and Sedition. Wherefore they choſe Ciram- 
Camillus again Military Tribune, and afxc-me: 
day being ſet for Manlins to/anſwer to his cxremey? 
charge, the proſpet of . the place was a ?rejudicadt 
great tvindrance to his accuſers ; for the ve- Yi 
ry pluce where Mavlivs by night fought Juſtice. 
with rhe Gau/s over-leok'd the Court from 
. the Capitol, fo that ftretching forth his 
hands.-that way, and weeping, he called to 
their 'remembrance his paſt actions, raiſing 
compatiion /in-all that beheld him. Info- 
tuck that the Judges were at a loſs what 
to. do, -and ſeveral times forced to adjourn 
| the 
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the Trial, not willing to acquit him of the 
crime, proved by manifeſt circumſtances, 
and yet unable to execute the Law, that 
noble ation of his being always in their 
eyes by reaſon of the place. Camilus con- 
ſidering this, removed the Judgment Seat 
out of the Gate to the Petreline Grove, from 
whence there is no proſped of the Capitol. 
Here his accuſer went on with his charge, 
and the Judges being now at liberty ro 
conſider of his late praQtices, he received a 
juſt recompence and reward of his wicked 
ations ; for being carried to the Capitol he 
was flung headlong from the Rock, having 
the ſame place witneſs of his greateſt glory, 
and monument of his moſt unfortunate end. 
The Romans beſides rafed his Houſe, and 
builr there a Temple to the Goddeſs they 
call Moneta; ordaining for the future that 
none of the Patrician Order ſhould ever 

dwell in the Capitol Mount. 
Eemillus And now Camillus being called to the 
ni. -- ſixth Tribuneſhip, defired to be excuſed, as 
choſen the being aged, and perhaps not unjealous of 
—>—naggy the malice of Fortune, and thoſe unlucky 
changes which uſually attend great and 
proſperous ations. But the moſt apparent 
pretence was the weakneſs of his Body, for 
he happened at that time. to be ſick, bur 
the people would admit of no excules, but 


crying that they wanted not his. ſtrength 
for 
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for Horſe or for Foot ſervice, but only his 
counſel and condu@t, they conſtrained him 
to undertake the command, and with one 
of his fellow Tribunes to lead the Army 
immediately againſt the Enemy. Theſe 
were the Preneſtines and Yolſces, who with 
great Forces waſted the Countries of the 
Roman Confederates. Having march'd out 
his Army, he fate down and encamped near 
the Enemy, meaning himſelf to draw out 
'the War in length, or if there ſhould be 
| neceſſiry or occaſion of figtiting, in the 
mean time to ſtrengthen his Body for ir. 
But Lucius his Collegue, carried away with 
the d<fire of Glory, was not to be held 
in, bur impatient to give Battel, inflamed 
with the ſame eagerneſs the Captains and 
Colonels of the Army; ſo that Camilles 
tearing he might ſeem out of envy to rob 
the young men of the glory of a notable 
Exploit, gave way, though unwillingly, 
that he ſhould draw out the Forces, whilſt 
himſelf by reaſon of weakneſs, ſtaid be- 
\ hind with a few in the Camp. Lacius en- 1 ucivs's 
paging raſhly and headily was ſoon diſcom- "7% 
'' fited, when Camillus perceiving ihe Romans gagement 
| to give ground and fly, he could not con- /Fieves 
[ tain himſe'f, but leaping from his Bed, with = 
thoſe Servants and retinue he had about him, 
ran to meet them at the Gates of the Camp ; 
and making his way through them that 
fled 
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fled, he drove furiouſly to oppoſe the pur- 
ſuers ; inſomuch rhat thoſe who were got 
within the Camp preſently turned back 
and followed him, and thoſe that came fly- 
ing from without, made head again, and 
gathered about hm, exhorting one another 
not to forfſake their General. Thus the 
Enemy for that time was ſtop'd in his pur- 
ſuit. But the next day Camilſus drawing 
our his Forces and joining Batte] with them, 
overthrew them by main force, and follow- 
ing cloſe upon them thar fled, he entered 
pell mell with them into their Camp, and 
took it, flaying the greateſt part of them. 
Afterwards having heard that the City Sx- 
trium was taken by the 7aſcans, and the 
Inhabitants all Romays, put to the Sword, 
the- main body of his Forces, and heavieſt 
arm'd, he ſert home to Rome, and taking 
with him the lighteſt and beſt appointed 
Souldiers, he fet fuddenly vpon the Taſ- 
cans, who were in the pofleſſjon of the 
City, and having maſterd them, fome 
he drove out, others he ſtew, and fo return- 
ing to Rome with great Spoils, he gave a 
fgnal evidence, that in point of Wiſdom 


Prudence they were chiefly to be preterred, who not 


in a Com- 


mander 


miſtruſting the weakrofs and age of a Com- 


preferable Mander endued with Conrage and Condntt, 
-14v4 had rather choſen him who was Sickly, and 


deſirons to be excuſed, than younger Men 
who' 
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who were forward and ambitious to com- 

mand. Wherefore when the revolt of the 
'Tuſculanes was reported, they gave Camil- 

lus the charge of reducing them, chuſing one 
|of his five Coullegues to go with him. And 
now when every one of them put in earneſt- 
21v for the place, contrary to the expeQation 
1of all, he paſt by the reſt, and choſe Lucius 
1 Furius, the very fame man, who againſt the 
; judgment of Camifus, by raſhly hazzarding 
2 Battel, had brought things to a dangerous 
and almoſt deſperate condition ; willing, as 
- ſhould ſeem, to hide and diemble that 
miſcarriage,and divert the ſhame. The Tufſ- 


Ithe ſaſpicion of their reva{t. Their Fields, as 
Jin times of higheſt peace, were full of Plow- 
*men and Shepherds ; their Gates ſtood wide 
Jopen, and their Children went publickly to 
School.; as for the People, ſuch as were 
Trades- -men, he found them in their Shops, 
{buſied about their ſeveral empioyments; and 
Jthe better ſort of Citizens walking in the pub- 
plick places in their uſual Gowns and Forma- 
Jlities : The Magiſtrates very diligent and offi- 
cious in running about and providing Quar- 
feers for the Romans, as if they {tood in fear 
got no danger, and as though they had com- 
_ no fault at all. Which Arts, though 
they could not drive out of Camil/us the cer- 
P P IH 
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The Tuſcy- 


lanzs their 


culanes hearing of: Camillus his coming as putrich ai; 
2gainſt them, fought cunningly to turn off /ms{arian, 
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tain opinion he had of their Treaſon, yet 
wrought in him a certain compaſſion for 
their repentance, ſo that he commanded | 
them to go to the Senate and attone their an- | 
ger, and himſelf became interceſſour in their | 
behalf, infomuch that their City was acquit- | 
ted of all offences, and admitted into the 
freedom and priviledges of Rome. Theſe were 
the moſt memorable a&ions of his ſixth | 
Tribunethip. | 
After theſe things Licinnius Stolo raiſed a | 


A a. 'Nges+ 


145 Facti- great Sedition 1n the City, by which the | 
"60% people fell to difſention with the Senate, ear- | 
Liomaigs Neſtly contending that of two Conſuls one | 
S:9l9. ſhould be choſen out of the Commons, and | 

not both out of the Nobility. 7ribaves of the | 


eople were choſen, but the multitude vio- | 


iently oppoſed the &eAtion of Conluls; things | 
through this diſſention running into greater Þ 
oiforder, Camillus was the fourth time crea- F 
iced Dictator by the Senate, ſore againſt the þ 
will cf the People; neither was he himſelf | 
very forward to accept it, as being unwilling | 
to oppoſe his Authority againſt thoſe, whoin 
many and great conflias, had repoſed fingu- 
lar truſt and confidence in him, and with 
whom he had done more things in military 
Afﬀirs, than ever he had tranſacted with 
the Nobility in civil : that now he was pitch'd 
upon out of envy, that prevailing he might 
fuppreis the people ; or failing, be ſuppreſt 
himfelt. | 


| 
| 
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himſelf, However, to provide as good a re- 


medy as he could for the preſent ; know- 


| ing the day on which the 7ribures of the 
| people intended to prefer the Law, at the ſame 


time he proclaimed a general muſter, and 


$ called the People from the Market-place into 


the Field, threatning to ſet heavy fines upon 
fuch as ſhould not readily obey. On the o- 
ther ſide, the 7ribunes of the people oppoſed 
themſelves to his threats, ſolemnly proteſt- 
ing to fine him in 50000 Drachmas of Sil- 
ver, if he perſiſted to hinder the people in 
giving their ſuffrages for the Law. Where- 


| tore, either that he feared another baniſh- 


ment or condemnation, as not agreable to 


| his age, and misbecoming thoſe great ations 


ES 4 


he had performed, or finding himſelf nor 
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able to ſtem the current of the Multitude, £#"I'us 
under bad 


which ran with a ſtrong and irrefiſtable force (cumin. 


Houſe, and afterwards for ſome days toge- 
ther pretended indiſpoſition of body, laid 


| down his Diftatorſhip, and the Senate crea- 


ted another Dictator ; who chuſing Solo, 
leader of this Sedition, to be General of horſe, 
ſuffered that Law to take place, which was 
moſt grievous to the Nobility, namely, that 


no perſon whatſoever ſhould poſſeſs above : 


500 Acres of Land. Stolo exceedingly tri- 
umphed in the conqueſt he had gained, till 
not long after, he was found himſelf to poi 

PD 5 ſets 


for the preſent he betook- himſelf to his ces rezns 


the 


torſhtp. 
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ſeſs more than he allowed unto others, and 

ſo ſuffered the penalties of his own Law. And 

now the contention- about eleion of Con- 

ſuls coming on (which of all other difſentions 

was the ſharpeſt, and from its firſt begin- 
ning had adminiſtred moſt matter of divi- | 

ſion between the Senate and the People) 
certain intelligence arrives that the Gawls | 
The ſreond again proceeding from the Adriatick Sea, | 
OE marched direly towards: Rome, and upon | 
the very heels of the report manifeſt acts of | 
hoſtility are related : that the Country | 

through which they marched was all wa- 

ſted, and ſuch as by flight could not make 

their eſcape to Rome, were diſperſed and ſcat- 

tered among the Mountains. The terrour of 

this War quieted the Sedition, ſo that the 

Nobility conferring with the Commons, and 

both joyning Councils, unanimouſly choſe 

Camillus the fifth time .DiQtator, Who, 

though very ancient, as not wanting much 

of fourſcore years, yet conſidering the dan- 

ger and neceſſity of his Country, did not 

as before, pretend ſickneſs or other excuſe, 

but readily undertook the charge, and liſted 

his Souldiers: And knowing that the force 

of the Barbartans ay chiefly in their Swords, 

:1,,, With which they laid avout them 1n a rude 

- and unskilful manner, hacking and hewing 

©; P57 the Head and Shoulders ; he cauſed iron 

'*" Murrions to be made for moſt of his Men, 

{moothing 
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moothing and poliſhing the outſide, that 
the Enemies Swords lighting upon them 
might either ſlide off, or be broken ; and 
round about their Shields he drew a little 
rim of Brafs, the Wood it ſelf being not 
ſufficient to bear off the blows. Beſides, 
he taught his Souldiers in cloſe engaging, 
to uſe long Javelins or punchion Staves, 
which holding under their Enemies Swords 
would receive the force and violence of 
them. When the Gauls drew nigh abour 
the River Anzen, dragging a heavy Camp 
after them, and loaden wirh infinite Spoil, 
Camillus drew forth his Forces, and planted 
himſelf apon a Hill of eafie aſcent, and which 
had many hollow places in. it, to the end 
that the greateſt part of his Army might 
be concealed, and thoſe tew which appeared 
might be thought through fear to have be- 
taken themſelves to thoſe upper grounds. 
And the more to encreale this opinion 1n 
them, he ſuffered them without any diſtur- 
bance to ſpoil and pillage even to his very 
Trenches, keeping himtelf quiet within his 
Works, which were well fortified on al 
ſides : At laſt, perceiving that part of the 
Enemy were ſcattered about the Country 
a forraging, and having advice that thoſe 
that were in the Camp did nothing day and 
night but drink and revel, in the night- 
time he drew forth his lighteſt-armed men 

Pp 3 and 
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The Gau'ls 


upon 1w9 
accaunts 


4/ſrearmed. rhey were to fight when they leaſt expect- : 


from drawing into order, and to vex | 
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and ſent them before to obſerve and watch 
the Enemy, and to be ready to hinder them | 
the morning, he brought down his main | 
Body, and fet them in battel-array in the : 
lower grounds, being a numerous and cou- | ; 
ragious Army ; whereas the Barbariays had | 
taken them for an inconſiderable and fear- |, 


ful party. The firſt thing that abated the |: 
pride and courage of the Gauls, was, that | 


and diſcompolſe them when they ſhould firſt 
iſſue out of their Trenches ; and early in 


”—— ———_— 


- 


ed it, and that their Enemies had the honour |? 
of being aggreſſours. In the next place, |: 
q 
| 


the light-armed men falling upon them be- |: 
fore they could get into their uſual order, | 
or- range themſelves in their proper ſqua- | 
drons, did fo force and preſs upon them, that | 
they were obliged to fight confuſedly and | 
at random without any dilcipline at all, | 
But at laſt, when Camilus brought on his | 
heavy-armed Legions, the Barbarians with | 
their Swords drawn, went vigorouſly to 

engage them ; but the Romaxs oppoling | 
with their Javelins, and receiving the force 
of their blows on that part of their Shield | 
which was well guarded with ſteel, they | 
turned the edge of their Weepons, being 
made of a ſoft and ill tempered metal, inſo- | 
much that their Swords immediately , bent | 
in 
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in their hands, and ſtood crooked to the 
Hilts; as, for their Bucklers, they were 
pierced through and through, and grown 
ſo heavy with the Javelins that ſtuck upon 
them, that forced to quit their own Wea- 
ons, they endeavoured to make advantage 
of thoſe of their Enemies ; ſo that gather- 
ing up the Javelins in their hands, they 
began to return them upon the Romans. 
But the Romans perceiving them naked and 7 7? 
{ unarm'd, preſently betook themſelves to _— 
| their Swords, which they fo well uſed, mars. 
! that in a little time great ſlaughter was 
! made in the foremoſt ranks, and the reſt 
| of them fled, diſperſing themſelves all over 


| 
| the Champain Country ; for as for the Hills 
q 
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. | and upper Grounds, Camillus had before- 
. || hand poſſeſſed himſelf of them, and they 
| knew it would not be difficult for the Enc- 
1| my to take their Camp, ſeeing through con- 
|| fidence of victory they had left it unguard- 
; ed. They fay this Fight was thirteen years 
y after the ſacking of Rome, and that from 
| henceforwad the Romans took Courage, 
* and laid aſide thoſe diſmal apprehenſions 
= they had conceived of the Barbarians; think- 
ing now that their firſt defeft was rather 
| the effect of ſickneſs, and the ſtrange con- 
} currence of evil chances, than the ſteddy 
.& courage or true force of their Enemy. And 
indeed this fear had been formerly fo great, 
Pp 4 that 
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that they made a Law, That Prieſs ſhould 
be excuſed from war-like ſervice, unleſs 
in an Invaſion from the Gauls. ' This was 
the laſt military Action that ever Camillus 
performed ; for as for the City of the Ye- 
| litrant, it was but a by acceſſion to this 
Victory, it being ſurrendered unto him with- 


tention in civil Afﬀairs, and the hardeſt to 


maining; for they returning home full o! 
Victory and Succeſs, violently inſiſted, con- 
trary to the ancient Cuſtom, to have one 
L. | wy of the Conſuls choſen out of their own 
A body. The Senate ſtrongly oppoſed it, 

| and would not fuffter Camillus to lay down 
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"i bunes 1h: f\rting upon the Tribunal, diſpatching pub- 
"Wa rude de- 1. a; . : 
4 portment Jick affairs, an Officer ſent_by the 7ribunes 
| rward of the People, commanded him to riſe and 
' 


Camiilus, 


us tollow him, laying his hand upon him, as 
Nt ready to ſeife and carry him away ; | up- 
on which ſuch a noiſe and tumult followed 
in the Aſlemply, the like was never heard 
of before; ſome that were about Camillus 
thruſting the People from the Bench, and 
the multitude below calling out to pull 
11m down : Being at a loſs what to do in 


ay ——— 
Re _—_— 


out any reſiſtance. But the greateſt con- | 


be managed againſt the People, was ſtill re- | 


AA his Dicarorſhip, thinking that under the 
us ſhelter of his great name and authority they 
uy {hould be berter able to contend for the 
* | The Tri- power of the Nobility, When Camillus was | 


* oc _ 
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| this exigent of affairs, yet he laid not down 
| his authority, but taking the Senatours a- 
: long with' him, he went to the Senate- 


Houſe ; but before he entred, he beſonght 
the Gods that they would bring theſe Trou- 
bles to a happy concluſion, ſolemnly vow- 
10g, when the Tumult was ended, to build 
a Temple to Concord. A great conteſt a- 


| riſing 1n the Senate, by reaſon of 'contra- 


- | ry Opinions, at laſt the moſt moderate 


Gy wo 7 q 
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| and agreeable to the People prevailed, 
- © which yielded, that of two Conſuls, one of 
: | them ſhould be choſen of the Commonalty. 


When the Dictator had proclaimed this 
determination of the Senate to the People, 
they were immediately (as it could not 0- 
therwiſe be) pleaſed and reconcil'd with 
the Senate; and for Camillas, they accom- 
panied him home, with all the expreſſions 
and acclamations of joy ; and the rext day _ 
being aſſembled together, they voted rpm 
Temple of Concord to be built according to cord why 
Camillus his vow, facing the Aſſembly and a _ 
Market-place ; and to thoſe Feaſts which, 
are called Latins, they add2d one day 
more, making them four Feflivals in all ; 
and for the preſent they ordained that the 
whole People of Rome thould Sacrifice with 
Garlands on their heads. In the eleRtion of 
Conſuls held by Camillus, M. Emilins was 
choſen ot the Nobility, and Zucixs Sextias 
the 
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the firſt of the Commonalty ; and this w: 
the laſt of all Camilus's Adtions. . In th 
year following a peſtilential ſickneſs infed 
ed Rome, which befides an infinite numbe 
of the common fort, ſwept away .moſt 
the Magiſtrates, among whom was Cam 
lus. Whoſe death cannot be called imma 
ture, if we conſider his great Age, or great 
er Aftions; yet was he more lamented that 
all thereſt put together, that then died © 
that Diſtemper. 


The End of Camillus's Life. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, 
By Adam Littleton, D. D. 
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ſar on a time ſeeing belike fome 
| Strangers at Rome, who were People ;,,qu%im.* 
of Quality, carrying up and down 
with them in their Arms and Boſoms 
young Puppy-dogs and Monkeys, and hug- 
ging and making much of them, took oc- 
caſion to ask, whether the Women in 
their Country were not uſed to bear Chil- 
dren; by that Prince-like reprimand grave- 
ly refleting upon ſuch perſons, who you 
an 
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and laviſh that affection and kindneſs, which 
Nature hath implanted in us, upon bruit 
Beaſts, which 1s due and owing to humane 
Creatures, thoſe of our own kind. Now 
inaſmuch as even the Whelps and Cubs of 
Dogs and Apes have a kind of inclination 
to learning and knowledge, and love to 
look about them, and to take notice of 
things, the Soul of Man hath by Nature a 
higher principle of Reaſon, ſo as to find fault 
with thoſe who make ill uſe of that inclina- 
tion and deſire upon idle diſcourſes and ſights 
that deſerve no regard, while in the mean 
time they careleſly paſs by good and profi- 
table things of that ſort. 
The aduan- For indeed as to the outward Senſe, that 
rogr'f v1- being paſſive 1n receiving the impreſſion of 
ins 4b:ve thoſe objeRs that come in its way and ſtrike 
Senſe, upon 1t, it is peradventure neceſſary for it 
(the Senſe) to entertain and take notice of 
every thing that appears to it, be it what it 
will, uſeful. or unuſeſul : but every man, if 
he will make uſe of his 7der/tanding, hath 
' a natural power to turn himſelf upon all 
occaſions, and to change and ſhift with the 
greateſt caſe to what ſhall ſeem to himſelf 
moſt fit. So that a Man ought to purſue 
and make after the beſt and choiceſt of e- 
very thing, that he may not only imploy 
his contemplation, but may alſo be nouri- 
ſhed and improved by it. For as that Colour 
| is 
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is moſt grateful and agreeable to the Eye, 

/ whoſe lively freſhneſs together with its plea- 

| ſure and delightfulneſs revives and cheriſhes 

the ſight ; ſo a Man ought to apply his mind 

| and reaſoning to ſuch objeAs and notices, 

! as with delight are apt to call it forth and 

allure it to its own proper good and peculiar 

- advantage. 

! © Now theſe objets and notices are to be 7% Fifty 
met with in thoſe works and performances % mma! 
which proceed from Yirtue, which do alſoeth anemu- 
infuſe and beget in the minds of Readers, Wh. 
| whilſt they converſe with the bare ſtories © 

* and narratives of them, a kind of emulati- 

{ on and forward chearfulneſs, which may 

| lead them along and draw them on to an 
imitation. Foraſmuch as in other things 

! of another nature there doth not immedi- 

? ately follow upon the admiration and liking 

! of the thing done any ſtrong deſire of do- 

ing the like. Nay many times on the ve-#*i-% aort 
| ry contrary, when we are pleaſed with thej,",j9e 
Work, we ſlight and ſet little by the Work- 4rter Sti7 
man or Artiſt himſelf: as for inſtance, in 
Perſumes and Purple dyes, we are taken 

with the things themiclves well enough, 

but we look but meanly upon Dyers and 
Perfumers, as a fort of pitiitul Tradeſmen 

and forry Mechanicks. Whereupon it was 

not amuls ſaid by Anti/thenes, when people 


told him that one /meras was an excellent 
Fidler 


| —— 
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Fidler or Piper ; * may be ſo, ſaid he, but 
he is but a wretched paltry Fellow for all 
that : for otherwiſe he would not have been 


ſo excellent a Fidler ; meaning that he would 


have found ſome better buſineſs to have em- 
ploy'd himſelf about than fidling and pi- 
ping. And King Philip to the ſame purpoſe 
told his Son Alexander, who once at a mer- 
ry meeting had ſung with great pleaſure 
and skill, Are not you aſhamed, Son, to fing 
o well> For it is enough for a King or Prince 
to find leiſure ſometimes to hear others ſing ; 
and he does the Muſes no ſmall honour, when 
he pleaſes to be but preſent at ſuch exerciſes 
and trials of skifl, Now he who bufies 
himſelf in mean employs, doth but bring 
that pains he takes about things of little or 
no ule, as an evidence againſt himſelf of 
his negligence and ſlothful indiſpoſition to 
virtuous and uſeful praQtices. Nor would 
any generous and ingenuous young, man, 
who ſhould behold the Statue of Fupiter, 
which ſtands in the City Pſa, defire to be 
a Phidias, or that of Funo in the City Ar- 
os, to be a Polyclete, (the Workmen of 
thoſe Statues,) or to be as good a Poet as 
Anacreon or Philemon or Archilochus, who 
had been delighted in reading of their Po- 
ems. For it doth not neceſſarily follow, 
that if a piece of Work pleaſe for its grace- 


fulneſs, therefore he that wrought it de- 
terves 
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ſerves our regard not envy. Whence it is 

that neither do ſuch things profit or advan- 

tage the beholders, upon the ſight whereof 

there doth not ariſe a zeal which may put 

them upon imitation, nor an impulſe or 
inclination, which may move a deſire and 

raiſe an endeavour of doing the like. But 

in footh it is Yertue, which doth preſently 

by the bare propoſal of its ations ſo diſpoſe 

men, that they do at once both admire the 

things done, and defire to imitate the doers 

of them. For as to the goods of Fortune, 4 Compari- 
we are fond of the poſleſſion and enjoyment = — 
of them ; but as to thoſe of Pertue, we are rrne, Yo 
in love with the practice and exerciſe of 1 thv/e of 
them: and thoſe we are content to receive" 
from others, but theſe we had much rather 

our ſeives to 1mpart : and communicate to 

others. For that -which is honeſt and ver- 

tucus, doth by a practical force move men 

toward it ſelf, and doth inſtantly infuſe in- 

to them a ſtrong inclination to practice, 
moralizing and influencing the beholder, 

not with imitation, but with the Hiſtory 

of the thing done, exciting and ſtirring up 

his reſolution to do it. 

Wherefore we alſo have thought fit to Tie 7ea/en 
ſpend our time in pains, and to continue 7,7 **" 
them on 1n writing of the Lives of Famous 
Perſons ; and we have compoſed this T-nth 
Book upon that Subjea, wherein are con» 

tained 
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tained the Life of Pericles and that of Fa- 
bius Maximus, (who managed and carried 
on the War againſt ZZ7annibat) men alike, 
as in their other vertues and good parts, ſo 
eſpecially in their mild and upright temper 
and demeanour, and in their being able to 
bear the croſs-grain'd humours and fooliſh 
carriages of their fellow Cirizens the Com- 
moners, and their fellow Rulers, who ſha- 
red with them in the charge of the Govern- 
ment ; by which means they became both 
of them very uſeful and ſerviceable to the 
intereſts of their Countries. Whether 
we do take a right aim at our intended 
purpoſe, it is left to the Reader to judge 
by thoſe things he ſhall here find fet 

down. 
Pericles For as to Pericles, he was of that Tribe 
his Extra» or Ward in Athens called Acamantis, and 
#im. of that Company or Society of people cal- 
led Cholagria, and one of the chiefeſt Fa- 
milies and deſcents of the whole City both 
on his Fathers and Mother's ſide. For 
FXanthippus his Father, he who defeated the 
King of Perſia his Lieutenant-Generals in 
the Battel at Mycale, took to Wife Agarifte 
the Niece or Grand-child of Cliſthezes, who 
like a brave Man as he was, drove out the 
race of Pifi/tratus, and diflolvd and de- 
ſtroyed their Tyrannical U-urpation, and 
moreover made a body of Laws, and icttled 
fuck: 
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ſuch a model of Government as was excel- 

lently well tempered and ſuited for the a- 

greement and fafery of the People. h 
She (his Mother) being near her tume 7 2% 


thers 


fancied in a Dream that the was brought yen. 


' to bed ofa Lion, and within a few days 


after was delivered of Pericles, in other re- 
fpe&s as to the ſhape of his Body withont 
fault ; onely his Head was ſomewhat long- # ſhare. 
iſh and diſproportioned. For which reaſon 
it was that almoſt all the Images and Sta- 
tus that were made of him, have the 
Head covered with a Helmet : the Work- 
men belike not being willing to expoſe him 


by - ſhewing his deformity. * But the Poets 7he Wits 
| of Athens plaid upon him, and called him#'9 p- oo 


Eqvorepta©-, Schinocephalos, that is, Onion- 
pate, or Squill-pate, For that which in 
common language goes by the name of 


| E429, a 2quti1l or Sca-0nion, the Arricks 


do in their Dialect fomerimes term Z54S-, 
Schinos. And one of their Comick Poets 


\ Chatrinus in his Play called Chirozes, that is 
* to ſay, The Raſcality, or The'worſer ſort of 
people, ſays thus of him, 


” O/4Chrone his Sire and Faition his Dim 


In mutual embraces got this Sham ; 
The greateſt Tyrant that we read of all, 


| Whom Gods above Folt-head or Joller ca/ : 
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And again in another Play of his called Ne- 


meſis, or The Revenge, he in this manner 
beſpeaks him, 


Adwance thou Jove to entertain thy Gueſts, 
And bring thy bleſſed Logger-head to th' Feaſts. 


And Zeleclides another of thoſe Poets faith 
in mockery of him, that one while 


Puzzled with nice affairs of State and Town, 
His grout- Head being overſet hangs down. 


And that another while 


Onely from that long overgrowing Pate 
There doth ariſe much trouble to the State. 


And Eupolis a third Poet in a Comedy of 
his called Demi, that is, 7he People of the 
Borroughs, gaking inquiry concerning eve- 
ry one of the Demagogzes or Leading-men, 
whom he makes in the Play to come up 
from Hell, as Pericles comes to be named 
laſt, he replies, 


Why in the Devil's name 'mongſt all the Dead 
That lie below, has brought us up the Flead? 


His Muſick The Maſter that taught him Muſick, 
Maſter, "moſt Authors ar2 agreed was one Damon ; 
(whoſe 


fy 


; putting 
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(whoſe name they ſay ought to be pro- 
nounced with the -firſt ſyllable ſhort.) 
Though Ariſtotle tells us that he was tho- 
roughly practiſed to Muſick with one Py+ 
thoclides. And as to Damon, 1t 1s not un- 
likely, that he being a ſhrewd cunning So- 
phiſter as he was, did out of policy ſhelter 


himſelf under the name and profeſſion of a 


Muſick-maſter, on-purpoſe to conceal from 
the vulgar his ſubtilcy and skill in State- 
affairs. So that under this pretence he at- 
tended Pericles to inſtruct him 1n Politicks, 
and to teach him the myſteries of Govern- 
ment, in the ſame manner as the Anointer 


- or Maſter in a Fencing School uſeth to wait 


upon a young Scholar that learns to Wreſtle. 
Yet for all that Dawon did not ſo eſcape 
publick notice, how he made ufe of his 
Lyre or Harp for a covert and blind of a- 
nother deſign, but that he was baniſhed the 
Country by Oftraciſm for ten years, as a 
bigotted infermedler in the Government, 


* and one that favoured arbitrary Power ; 


and by this means gave the Stage occaſion 
to play upon him. As for inſtance ; Plato one 
of thoſe Play-wrights brought in a perſon 
the queſtion to him, (under the 
name of Chiron, who had been 4chilles his 


* Tutor likewiſe in Muſick) in this man- 


ner, 
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Firſt I beſeech thee, tell me, if thou can : 


The LIFE 


For, Chiron, thou,they ſay, bredſt up the Man. 


His Philo. 
ſophy Rea-» 


&er, 


meaning Pericles. 


Moreover Pericles did by ſnatches and by 
the by hear ſeveral LeQures of Zeno Elea- 
tes, who diſcourſed and treated of natural 
Philoſophy much at the ſame rate as Par- 
menides did ; onely that he had by exerciſe 
and praCtice gotten a kind of habit or knack 
of confuting any opinion right or wrong, 
and of baffling people by thwarting and op- 


'poling whatſoever they ſaid, and fo run- 


ning them aground that they did not know 


which way to turn themſelves. And accor- 


dingly Timon the Phliafan hath given the 
account of him in this pair of Verſes, 


Zeno's great force, who ſpoke fo. either part : 
Confuted all, and never fail 'd in's Art. 


is chief But he that was moſt converſant with 


Tator. 


Pericles, and furniſhed him moſt eſpecially 
with a weight and grandeur of Senſe, and 
a more prave and ſolid reſearch of thoſe 
Arts by which the Populzce is to be mana- 
ged, and in the main heightned his Spyrir, 
and acvanced the majeſty and grace ot his 
addreſs and deportment, was Anaxagoras 

the 


i, 
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the C/azomenian: whom the men of thoſe 
times called by the name of Nzs, Nous, that 
is, Mind or 7nderſtanding, whether in admi- 
ration of his great and extraordinary skill 
and knowledge, as it clearly appeared to 
be, in the affairs of Nature, or whether it 
were becauſe that he was the firſt of the 
Philoſ»phers, who did not commit the Go- 
vernment of the Wor!d to Fortune or Chance, 


nor to Fatal Neceſſity, as the principle of 


that order we find things in; but preferr'd 
to the rule and manage of all other things, 
that are jumbled and huddled rogetHer, a 
pure and clear @ader/tanding, which fifts 
and culls out the parts alike from amidſt 
thoſe confuſtons. 
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This man Pericles did extraorcinaritly _ 
O ; 3 HBPYORTy, 
eſteem and admire, and being fill'd up ro ©"! 


the brim with that they call lofty way of 
ſpeaking and diſcourſing as it were on tip- 
toe, he not only was, as we may judge, 
maſter of brave and bold reſcatments, and 
of ſuch a ſtrain of harangue as was high in 
it ſelf, and free from the taint of plebeian 
prate, andilewd knaviſh buftoonry: but al- 
ſo beſide that, the very air of his Face and 
compoſure of his Countenance grave, and 
not any way moved to laughter, and 'the 
gentleneſs and ſlownels of his pace and gate, 
and the decent ordering of his Apparel, fo 


' that no accident could diſcompolſe him in 


Qq 3 the 
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the delivery of himſelf, and the even undi- 
ſturbed faſhioning and tuning of his voice, 

and whatever other the like advantages he 

had, did make wonderful imprefſions even 

o to aſtoniſhment in all perſons that either ſaw 
| or heard him. 
An inftarce Ste but his patience and greatneſs of 

ef bir P4l- mind ! One tune being reviled and II ſpo- 
Wi wn ken of all day long 1n his own hearing by 
1418 a villainous and ill-tongu'd Raſcal that cared 
not what he ſaid, he bore it patiently all 
along. without returning him one word ; 
all this in the open Court or the Aſſembly 
of the people, where he was at the ſame 
| time ingaged in the proſecution and dif- 
* —_ patch of tome weighty urgent affair. In 
the evening htc went home in very good 
order, ab one unconcerned, this Fellow 
dogging him at rhe heels, and pelting him 
| all rhe way he went with all the hard words 
| and Billinſgate language he could rake up. 
* As ne was ready to gointo his Houſe, it 
Th | being by this time dark, he ordered one of 
his Servants totake a light, and to goalong 

with the manand ſee him fafe home : which 

was all the notice he took of him. « 

His dof.ncs Now Jon the Poet faith that Pericles 
azainjt his converie and carriage in company was 
pray * havghty and furly, ſuperb and full of huff, 
and chat he hada great ceal of ſlightingneſs 

and ſcorn oft others intermixt with his ſtate 
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and high thoughts of himſelf ; and on the 
other hand he commends Cimox's exact ci- 
vility and eafie compliance and gentile well- 
faſhioned behaviour at every turn in all his 
converſations, Well! but let us leave 7oz 
to himſelf, who ſeems to take it for gran- 
ted, that Vertue hath by all means fome- 
what of the Satyrical part in it, as Tragedy 
hath : but as for thoſe who miſcalled Pert- 
cles his gravity by the name of an affected 
oſtentation and grandeur of ſtate, Zero ad- 
viſed ſuch perſons, that they allo would 
try to effect the like garb of greatneſs, in- 
aſmuch as the very counterfeiting and a- 
ping of good: qualities doth in time by 
ſtealth procure and beget a kind of emulati- 


; on for thoſe things, and a familiarity with 


them. 


$09 


Nor were theſe the onely advantages an——_ 
. . _ advantage 
which Pericles had of Anaxagoras his ac-j;" 7 


quaintance and keeping him company z but catien. 


he ſeemed alfo to be advanced by his in- 


 ſtrutions far above all that ſupertitition, 


whatever it is, which as to Meteors and 
the like ſtrange Appearances doth with 
frightful apprehenſions poſteſs the minds of 
people, who are ignorant of the true cau- 
ſes, by which ſuch efie&s are naturally 
produced, and are mad as if the Devil were 
in them, and in great agony and diſorder 
upon occaſion of theſe divine Prodigics by 

Qq 4 reaſon 
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reaſon of their ignorance and want of skill a- 
bout them: which ignorance natural reaſon 
diſcharging and freeiog men from, inſtead of 
a dreadful and unquiet troubleſome ſuper- 
ſtition, works in them a free and generous 
devotion, together with good hopes and 
kindly aſſurances. 


A Prodiy There is a ſtory that on a time Pe- 
of a Ram ricles had brought him from a Country: 
ih ne farm of his a Ram's Head with one Horn, 
and that Lampon a Diviner or Fortune-tel- 
ler, upon ſeeing the Horn grow ſtrong and 

The mean- firm out of the midſt of the Fore-head, gave 
i"; of i. this for his judgment, that there being at 
that time two potent FaQtions, Parties or 
Intereſts, in the City, the one of Thucyd:- 

des and the other of Pericles, the Govern- 

ment would come about to that one of 

them, in whoſe Ground or Eſtate this to» 

ken or indication of fate had happened : 
rs But that Anaxagoras, when he had cleft the 
" Skull in ſunder, ſhew'd to the ſtanders by 
that the brain had not fill'd up its pan or na- 

tural place, but being ſharp, of an oval f- 

gure, had rolſ'd it ſelf rogether, from all 

parts of the Veſſel which contained it, in a 

point to that place, frem whence the root 

of the Horn took its riſe : which was the 

reaſon it grew ſifigle. And that for that 

time Anaxazoras was much admired, for 

the 
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f- 
on 


the account he gave by thoſe that were pre- 


' ſent at the operation ; and Lampor no leſs a 


of | 


er- 
us 
nd 


k 


little while after, when Thacydides being 
cuted and laid aſide, all aftairs of the State 
and Government came intirely into Perzc/es 
his hands and menage. 


And yet in my opinion it 1s no abſurdi- The cauſe 
+ ty to fay that they were both.in the right 
| the natural Philoſopher and the Fortune-tel- ,yghr 52th 
ler, the one ſo luckily hitting upon the #9 be beed- 


cauſe of this event, by which it was pro- © 
duced ; the other upon the end, for which 
it was deſigned, For it was thee#buſineſs of 
the oxe to find out and give account, out of 
what it was made, and in what manner and 
by what means it grew as it did; and of 
£1E other to foretell to what end and pur- 


poſe it was ſo made and what it might 


mean or.portend, Now as to thoſe who 
ſay that to find out the cauſe of ſuch prc- 
digious events is in efte&t to deſtroy any 
ſignification they may be ſuppoſed to have; 
theſe Men do not take notice, that at the 


ſame time together with divine Prodigics ' 


(the tokens of God's pleaſure or diſpleaſure ) 
they defeat and render of no uſe thoſe ſigns 


- and marks which are contrived by art; 


ſuch as are for inſtance, the claſhings and 


- Clatterings of Quoits or Trenchers, and 


the lights of Watch-towers along the Sea- 


- fide, and the ſhadows of the Pins of Sun- 


dials ; 


” Prodigies 


Wl | dials ; every of which things is made by 

Wi: | ſome cauſe and contrivance to be a ſign « 

[a fome other thing. But theſe are ſubjea 

wt} that peradventure would: better befit ſom 

Witt 4 other conſideration than what we are noy 
| upon. 
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His reſem- Now Pericles, being yet but a youny 
oy F Man ſtood in great awe of the People, anc 
ifiſtrarus. AIM : ws 

was mightily afraid of giving them an) 

occaſion of offence: for as much as he ap 

pear'd in ſhape and feature to be very lik: 

the Tyrant Pifi/tratus, and the grave Seni 

ors of the Town, who remember'd thai 

Man, when they took notice of the ſweet: 

neſs of this Man's voice, and the volubility 

and readineſs of his tongue in diſcourſing 

| were ſtruck into amazement at the mere 

1/8 reſemblance of this ro the other. But he 

| conſidering that he had a very fair Eſtate 

and was deſcended of a noble Family as 

any, and had ſtore of Friends who bore the 

Ft | greateſt ſway, was ſo far from truſting to 

1118 theſe advantages, that he apprehended they 

| might procure him to be baniſhed as a dan- 

: gerous perſon; and for this reafon he med- 

1118 led not at all with State-affairs, but in the 

1188 ſervices of War he ſhew'd himſelf a brave 

Man, and one who with undaunted courage 
would expoſe himſelf upon all occaſions. 


But 
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But as ſoon as Ariſtides was dead, and #is fit 


n of|7hemiftocles turn'd out of the Saddle, and "$f. 
ects" eeing that Cimon was for the moſt part 


ome 


*kept abroad by thoſe expeditions he made in 


now *foreign Parts out of Greece, then did Pericles 


ſceing things in this poſture apply himſelf 
to the State, inſtead of the rich and the 


Dung few great Dons, making choice of ſuch 


and 
any 
> ap- 
like 
*Ni- 
that 
VYEEt» 
tity 
fing. 
mere 
t he 
tate, 


y as, 
the. 


g to 
they 
dan- 
ned- 

the 
rave 
rage 
1s. 


But 


"matters and cauſes wherein the common 
pzople and poorer fort were concern'd, and 
(ſided with them ; which was a thing ſome- 
what beſide his natural temper, for he was 
'not of himſelf given to popularity or mean 
compliances. But, as it is very likely, 
fearing he might by reaſon of thoſe advan- 
rages we mention'd fall under a ſuſpicion 
and jealouſy of ſetting up for Kinglhip or 
Arbitrary Power, and feeing how Cimos 
/ courted the Ariſtocracy or chief Men of the 
Government, and was mightily beloved by 
all honeſt Men and People of faſhion, he 
took another way to the wood, and ſhel- 
ter'd himſelf among the crowd and herd 
of the common Þeople: By which means 
he did at once both ſecure himſelf and pro- 
cure an intereſt to ſerve him, when time 
ſhould be, againſt Cimor. 

And beſides preſently upon his applica» His veſer- 
tion to State-affairs, he took a quite diffe- **"%* 
'rent courſe from what others and himſelf 
- had uſed, as to his order of life and manage- 

ment 


- the publick, which wasnot a littte, he was | 
never known to have gone to any of his 


Firtwe free and familiarity. And yet in that which is | 
and open, 


Me 1 I1#K Wal 


ment of himfelf, For he was never ſeen 
to walk in any ſtreet or way at Athens, but 
onely that which led to the Court or 
Town-hall, where the People aſſembled, 


and to the Senate or Parliament 'Houlſle, | 
where the Lords fate in Council; and he a- | 


voided and left off the invitations of Friends 
to ſupper, and all ſuch kind of friendly 
treatment and neighbourly acquaintance : 
ſo that in all the time he had to do with 


Friends to a ſupper ; onely once and that 
was at a Wedding, when his near Kinſman 
Euryptolemus, his Siſter's Son, married, he 
ſtaid till the ceremony of the Drink-offe- 
ring, and then immediately roſe from Ta- 
ble and weat his way. For theſe friendly 
Meetings and Treats are ſhrewd things to 
get the upper-hand of an affe&ed greatneſs, 
and are apt to diſcompoſe a ſtarcht gravity 


and put it out of countenance ; nor can the 


ſolemnity of a Man's reputation be well pre- 
ſerv'd and maintain'd by ordinary converſe 


true and genuine virtue, thoſe things ap- 
pear the faireſt, which are moſt apparent 
and leaſt reſerv'd ; and there is not.of good 


and brave Men any thing fo fit to be admi- | 


red by Strangers, as their daily life and con- 
verſation is by thoſe of their Family and 


who | 


Em an 
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who keep them continual company. But our 
States-man here to avoid the throng and 
glut of the People, did as it were by inter- 


| vals, by ſnatches and fits, come among 
them, not: ſpeaking to every buſineſs, nor 
| atall times coming into the Aſſembly, but 


(as Critolaus faith the Athenians did with 


| the three-oar'd Galley of Salamzis,) refer- 


ving himfelf for great things, other mat- 
ters of leſſer importance he diſpatch'd by 


Friends or by other Counſellors at the Bar 


his Cronies. And of this number we are 


' told Fphzaltes made one, he who broke up 


the power of the Areopagites, the Council 
that fat on Mars his Hill, and by that means 


| (according to Plato's exprelſion) gave the 


Citizens a large and racy draught of liber- 


: ty, which ſet the _ ſo a gog, as the 


Play-wrights inform Vs, - that like a wild 


unruly Horſe, that had flung his Rider, 


they would be ruled no longer,. but cham- 
ped and bit Exbza, and flounced and cur- 
vetted upon the other lfles. 


Now Pericles deſigning to ſuit the gra- 
vity of his life and the greatneſs of his ſpi- 


gig 


Ephiakes 


a Friend of 
bis, 


His Rbetge 


rich or way 


expreſe 


rit and ſenſe with a befitting character of 7, 
ſpeech, he to put that as it were a muſical ſe/f. 


* Iaſtrumentin rune, pur his Tutor Anaxa- 
| gorasoften upon the ſtretch, and by a kind 


of Bow-dy gloſs ſet off thoſe accounts he 
gave 


\ of all others by much, 
IWhy called 


Olympus, 


For having beſide his great natural parts by 
the ſtudy of Nature attained this height 


fairs whether of War or Peace, 
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gaye of Nature with. artificial Rhetorick. 


of underſtanding and ability of turning and | 
winding every thing to his own purpoſe | 
(to uſe the words of divine Plato) and | 
drawing whatever might be af advantage | 
into the Art of ſpeaking, he got the ſtarr | 


Upon which account they fay he had | 
the ſirname or nickname of O/ympius given 
him, (the ſame title that Fupiter himſelf was 

called by ; ) though ſome are of optnion he 
was ſo named for thoſe famous works and 

publick buildings, wherewith he adorn'd 
the City, others would have him fo called | 
from the great power he had in publick gf- | 
Nor 1s it 
unlikely or abſurd © imagine, that from 
the confluence of thoſe many good quali- | 
ties which belonged to the Man himlſelf, 
the glory of ſuch a Title might be confer- 
red upon him, However the Comedies of 
the then Maſters of the Stage, who both | 
in good earneſt and out of merriment too, | 
let fly many ſhrewd words at him, do plain- | 
ly ſhew that he got that appellation eſpeci- 
ally upon the account of his being an able 
Speaker, by ſaying that he thunder'd and 
lightned, when he harangued the People, 
and that he carried a dreadful Thunderbolt 
in his Tongue. There | 
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| pleaſantly enough upon Perzc/es his ſhrewds him. 
3 neſs of ſpeech. For Thucydides was a per- 
| ſonamong them of great credit and repute, 
' and onewho had for a very long time ban» 


* Pericles were the better Wreſtler, he made 


| him and given him a fair fall, he by flan- 
| ding out in the denial ſaying that he had no 
| fall gets the better of me, and perſwades peoe 
| ple into a belief of what he ſays whether 
' they will or no, though they ſaw the quite A 


| Contrary. 


beflind him, fave only ſome popular De- ***%* 


| ſion he was to ſpeak to. 


There is a ſaying alſo of 7Thucydides the O—_ 


Mileſian ſtands on record, ſpoken by him ,,,,z ,... 


died againſt Pericles in the Government.. 
Now when Archidamas the King of the 
Lacedemonians asked him, whether he or 


this anſwer ; When 7, ſaith he, have thrown 


How beit the truth of it is, that Pericles His care of 
himſelf was very wary and caretul what Fe T 
and how he was to ſpeak, inſomuch that 
always whenever he went up to the Tribu- 
nal or into the Pulpit to deliver himſelt, he 
prayed to the Gods, that no one word 
might unawares againſt his will flip from 
him, which ſhould be misbecoming or un- 
ſuitable to the matter in hand and the occa- 


Indeed he hath lefe nothing in writing Swe of bis 
crees or Ordinances. And there are but "_ 
tew in all of his notable Sayings which are 

« recorded ; 
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recorded ; as this for one, that he gave or- 
der that they would rake away the City and 
Ifle of AZgina (then poſſeſt by rhe Enemy) | 
as an Eye-fore from the Pireum, a port of | 
Athens; and this for another, that he fan- | 
cied he ſaw a'War coming along towards | 
them out of Peloponneſus (now called the | 
Morea.) Again, when on a time Sopho- | 
cles, who was his fellow-commilſſioner in 
the Generalſhip, was going on board with 
him, and praiſed the beauty of a Boy they 
met with in the way to the Ship, Sophocles, 
faith he, a General ought not only to have clean 
hands, but eyes too; meaning that a perſon 
in fuch an office and charge ſhould not 
give way even - to the temptations of ſight. 
And moreover Stefmbrotus hath this paſſage 
'of him, that as he was in an encomiaſtick 
Oration ſpeaking of thoſe who fell in the 
battel at Samos, he Taid they were grown 
immortal, 2s the Gods were. For, ſaid he, 
we do not ſee them themſelves, but on- 
ly by thoſe honours we pay them, and by 
thoſe good things which they do enjoy, we 
gueſs and judge them to be immorral. And 
the very ſame caſe it is, went' he on, with 
thoſe that dye in the ſervice and defence 
of rheir Country. 


An accomt Now whereas Thucydides makes ſuch a 


of *'* Poli: deſcription of Pericles his Ariſtocratical | 
icks, 
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government, that it went by the name of 
a Democracy, but was indeed 'a govern» 
ment by a ſingle perſon, to wit under the 
conduct and at the pleafure of one man 
who was chief ; and many others fay that 
by him the common people was firſt 
brought on and led along to the ſharing of 
Lanas by lot, taken from the Enemy, and 
ro the dividing of publick moneys (for- 
merly reſerved tor the uſes of War) to be 
allowed them for ſeeing of Plays and Shows, 
and to diſtributions of Salaries, by which 
means being ill accuſtomed, of a ſober, 
modeſt, thrifty people, rhat maintained 
themſelves by their own Jabours, they be- 
eame riotous and debauched through the 
methods of policy then uſed; let us conſt- 
der the cauſe of this change 1n the things 
themſelves as to matter of fact. 


For indeed at the firſt (as hath been ſaid) mis rivat- 
when he ſet himſelf againit C:zmon's great ling of Ci- 
authority, he did careſs the people what he Tom 


could, and underhand curry favour with 
them, But finding himſeit come ſhorr of 
11s Competitour in wealth and moneys, by 
which advantages the other was inabled to 
take care of the poor, inviting every day 
ſome one or other of the Citizens that was 
in want to ſupper, and bcltowing cloaths 
on the aged people, and breaking down 
fhe hedges and incloſures of Grounds, to 
Rr the 
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the intent that all that would might ſreely 
oather what fruit they pleaſed ; Pericles be- 
ing ſn:Hb'd and kept under by theſe popu- 
lar 2:5, did by the-advice of one Demonides 
Tenhs, turn him(clf to the difiribution of 
His «iſpoſa? the publick moneys, as Ariſtotle hath told 
of pubiick [ . . be . 
moneys a- tne tory ; and in a ſhort time having de- 
mmg the coy'd and won the people, what with thoſe 
people. moneys allowed for Shows and for Courts 
of Juſtice, and what with other bribes and 
largeſſes and ſupplies, he made uſe of theſe 
His d*/5: methods againſt the Council of Areopagus 
aganft the ; ers 3 
Cont of Of Which he himielf was no member, as 
Arcop:- having not been choſen by lot, either An- 
Bb. nual Magiſtrate, or Guardian of the Laws, 
or King that is Governour of the ſacred 
Rites, nor Chieftain of the Wars, For of 
old theſe Offices were conferr'd on perſons 
by lot, and they who had acquitted them- 
ſelves well in the diſcharge of theſe truſts 
were adyanccd and taken into the Court of 
Areopagus. Whereupon Pericles having got- 
ten ſo great a power and intereit with the 
Populace, imbroiled and routed this Coun- 
cil, fo that moſt of thoſe Cauſes and Mar- 
ters which had been ufed to be tried there 
were through Ephzaltes his aſſiſtance dif- 
charged from the cogniſznce of that Courr, 
Me procures ANG Cimon was banillied by Oftraciſm, upon 
Cimon ts pretence of his bein? a favourer of the LZa- 
be bene. edamonians, and 2 later of his own people 


of 
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of Athens, notwithſtanding that he was 
one who came behind none of them all for 
eteatneſs of eſtate and nobleneſs of birth, 
and that he had won ſeveral famous and 
ſignal Viories upon the Barbarians, and 
with a great deal of monies and other ſpoils 
of war taken from them had mightily in- 
riched the City ; as in the hiſtory of his 
Life hath been ſet down. So valt an autho» 
"ity had . Pericles gotten among the Peo- 
ple. 

The Oftraciſm, or baniſhment by Shells, 
I mentioned (which they usd in ſuch 
Trials) was limited by Law to ten years, 
during which term the perſon baniſhed was 
not to return. But the Lacedemonzans 1n 


the Athenians going out againſt them 
with their forces, Cimez coming from his 
baniſhment before his time was out, put 
himſelf in arms and array with thoſe of his 
Fellow-citizens that were of his own Tribe, 
and reſolved by his deeds to wipe oft that 
falſe accuſation of his favouring the Lacedz- 
monians, by venturing his own perſon along 
with his Country-men, But Pericles his 


Friends gathcring in a body rogerher drove 
- him away as one under the ſentence of ex- 


tle, and forced him to retire, For which 
Rr 2 cau's 


621 


FT . After a _ 
the mean time making an inroad with a ear 


great Army on the Country of 7anagra, the Lace- 


(which lay upon the Azzic4 borders;) and _ 
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cauſe alſo Pericles ſeerns to have laid about 
him the more, beitiving himfe!t very vali 
antly and ftoutly 1n the taht, and to have 
been the gallanceft man among them a!l in 
the ation of that cay, having - expoſed 
himſelf to ail hazard and hardihip, All Cz- 
mor's Friends «iſo to a man fell copether in 
that Satiel, whom Peric/zs had impeached 
as well as him of taking part with the La- 
wherein cedgmonians. And now the Athenians hear- 
the Athe- . . 
nians 64d Lily repented them for what they had done 
the wrſt. to Cimon, and longd to have him home 
again, being in the cloſe of this Fight bea- 
ten and worſted upon the confines and bor- 
ders of their own Country, and expecting 
a fore War to come upon them next Spring 
Re recalls or Summer Seaſon, All which Pericles be- 
frmba- ing ſenſible of did not boggle or make any 
nſbment. delay to gratify ths peoples deſire, but ha- 
ving wrote an Edict or Order for that pur- 
poſe himſelf re-call'd :he man home, And 
he upon his return concluded a peace be- 
twixt the two Cities : for the Lacedemont- 
ans had a refpe& and kindoefs for him, as 
on the contrary they hated Pericles and 
the reſt of the Demagogucs or Peading- 
MEN. 
H: and Ci- Yet ſome there are do {ay tliat Pericles 
cited won 91d not write tat Egict or order for Cz- 
Terms monks revocation and return, till fome pri- 
vate Articles of agreement had been mide 
be» ' 
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between them, and that by means of Flpz. 
nice, Cimon's Siſter, Which were that C7- 
mon ſhould go out to Sea with a Fleet of 
two hundred Ships, and ſhould be Comman- 
der in chicf of a!l the Forces abroad, with 
a deſign to harraſs and Jay waſie the King 
of Perfia's Countries and Dorminions, and 
that Pericles ſhould have the power at 
home and govern in the Cry, 

This Elptnice, 1t 15 thought, had before 
this time procured ſome favour for her 


Brother Cimon at Pericl:s his hands, and for for bis 
made him more remiſs and gentle 1n draw- |. 


ing up and ſetting home the charge, when 
Cimon being tried for his life efcaped the 
Sentence of death, and wes only bantſhed. 


- For Pericles was one of the Committee GP= 


pointed by the Commons to implead him, 
And when FElpinice made her appiications 
to him, and beſought him in her Brother's 
behalf, he with a ſmile in merriment ſaid, 
O Elpinice, you are too 6:4 a Woman to un- 
dertake ſuch bufin:ſſes as this zs. Moreover 
when he came to the Bar to impeach him, 
he ſtood up but once to ſpeak, as if he 
made flight of his commiſſion, p:aying boo- 
ty as it were, and went out of Court, ha- 
ving done Cimon the leaſt prejudice of any 
of his Accuſers. 


ſhewn him 


How then can one believe 7lomeneus, OD ; 


who charges Pericles, as if he had by trea- the fupici 
R xr 3 chery Mn of *.pitie 
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ales bis chery contriv'd and order'd the murther of 


death, 
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Ephialtes the Demagogue or Counſellor of 
State, one who was his Friend and of his 
Party in the menage of the Government ;; 
out of a jcalouſy torſooth, fates he, and an 
envy of his great reputation. This Hiſto- 
rian, it ſeems, having raked up theſe Sto- 
ries I know not out of what Kennel, has 
thrown them up like vomiting ſtuff to be- 
ſpatter this worthy Man, one who per- 
chance was not altogether free from fault 
or blame, but yet was one who had a ge- 
nerous noble ſpirit, and a Soul that affe&ed 
and courted honour ; and where ſuch qua- 
lities are, there can no ſuch cruel and bru- 
tal paſſion find harbour or gain admittance, 
But as to Fphtaltes, the truth of the Story, 
as Ariſtotle hath told ir, 1s this, that havin 
made himfſzlf tormidabie to the Olzgarchiſts 
(thoſe who would have all the Power lodg- 
ed in ſome few hands) by being a ſevere 
aſſerter of tlie pzoples rights, in calling to 
account and proſecuting thoſe who any way 
injured them, lis Enemies Iying in wait 
for him, did, by the means or help of Ariſto- 
dicu; the Tanagrian, privately rid themſelves 
of him and diſpatchr him out of the way. 


Now Cimon while he was Admiral en- 
dead his days in the Ifle of Cyprus. And the 
Ariſtocratians (thoſe who were for the 
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Nobleſs) ſeeing that Pericles was already 
even formerly grown to be the preateſt 
and formoſt man of all the City, and be- 

| ing withal willing there ſhould be ſome 

' body ſet up againſt him to give him check, 
and to blunt and turn the edge of his Pow- 

| er, that it might not without more acoe 
prove a Monarchy ; they ſet up Thucydides j: hath 
of Alopecia, a ſober diſcreet perſon, and qo. 
near Kinſman of Cimon's, to take up the _ P 
Cudgels againſt him. Who indeed though him. 
he were lets skill'd in warlike Afairs than 
Ciman was, yet was better verſed in the 
Courts of Law and bufineſs of State ; who 
keeping cloſe guard in the City, and being 

 ingaged with Pericles in the pleading 

place where the publick Harangues were 
made, in a ſhort time brought the Govern- 
ment to an equal intereſt of parties. For 
he would not ſuffer thoſe who were call'd 
the Honeſt and good (perſons of worth and 
faſhion) to be ſcatter'd up and down and 
jumbled in a huddle with the Populace as 
formerly, by that means having their ho- 
nour and credit ſmutted and darkned by 
the mixture of the Rabble : but raking 
them apart by themſelves, and gathering in- 
to one the power and intereſt of them all, 
which was now grown conſiderable, he 
did as it were upon the balance make a 
counterpoilſe to the other party. 

Rr 4 For 
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et They be- For indeed the contraſt of the two par- 


Beads of ies at firſt was but as a thing of ſecret 


volt: wo Par- grudg, that made but a ſhallow impreſſion, 
#114; nei. like a thing cut upon Tron, and barely fig- 
! nified the difference of a Popular and an 4- 
| riſtocratical deſign; but the open quarrel 
| and canvaſſing ambition cf theſe two men, 
gave the City a very deep gaſh, ſo that the 
| one Party was called the populace or Com- 
mons, the other the Few or Great ones ; 

Whigs and Tores. | 
Pericles Upon which account Pericles, at that 
bis arts to time eſpecially, letting looſe the reins to 
= —__ the people, managed things all to their 
| | content, contriving continually to have 
| ſome great publick ſhew or feaſt or ſolem- 
nity, ſome entertainment and divertiſe- 
ment or other in Town, to pleaſe them, 
wheedling and cokeling the Citizens, as a 
Kt School-maſter does his Boys, with ſuch de- 
| lights and careſles, as were not unedifying 
neither. Beſides rhar every year he ſent 
out threeſcgre Galleys, on board of which 
there went ſeveral of the Citizens, who 
were in pay cight months, learning at the 
ſame time and practiſing the Art of Navi- 
| gation, that they might prove good Sea- 

men. 

He ſend! Moreover he ſent a thouſand of them 
— into the Cherſoneſe in the nature of Planters 
to ſhare the Land among them by lor, =_ 
Ve 
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five hundred more into the Iſle of Naxos, 
and half that number into the Ifle of 4x- 
dros, and a thouſand into Thrace to dwell 
among the Biſalze a People there; and 
others into /taly, when the City Sybarzs 
was to be re-peopled, the Inhabirants 
whereof went by the name of the 7hurians, 
And this he did to eaſe and difcharge the 
City of an idle, and by reaſen of their idle. 
neſs, a bufie meddling rabble of people, 
who having little ro do of their own, 
would have made work by giving diſtur- 
bance to the publick; and withall at the 
fame time to provide for the neceſſities of 
the poor Townſmen, by ſupplying them 
and ſetting them to rights, and to put an 
awe and a guard upon their allies from at- 
tempting any thing of change by ſending 
them to dwell among them. 


$27 


But that which gave molt pleaſure and #* raijeth 


ſtately 
Buildings 


greateſt admiration even to aſtoniſhment in 'b* Cry. 


ro all Strangers, and that which alone doth 
ſufficiently witneſs for all Greece, that that 
power of hers that is ſo much talk'd of, 
and her ancient wealth, was no Romance or 
idle Story, was that glorious apparade and 
furniture of thoſe ſtately publick Buildings 
and Dedications which Pericles cauſed to 
be raiſed and made there. This was that 


15 


Fir which 


. . . « ; hets hardly 
- of all his ations in the Government which j.1-n 
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I's: fl his Enemies look'd aſquint at and fell foul 
| upon in the popular Aſſemblies, crying out 
how that the Commonwealth of Athens 
had loſt its reputation, and was ill ſpoken 
of abroad, for removing the common Bank 
and publick Moneys of all the Grecians from 
the Iſle of De/os, where it was to have been 
kept, and taking it into their own cuſtody ; 
and how that, that which was the faireſt 
excuſe they had to plead for their fo doing, 
to wit, that they took it away thence, for 
fear of the Barbarzans, leſt they ſhould ſeize 
| it, and on purpoſe to ſecure it in a fate place, 
l Pericles had broke the neck of that pretence 
| by putting it to other uſes; and how that 
Greece cannot but reſent it as an unſufferable 
[ affront, and muſt needs look upon her 
| 
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ſelf as treated after a tyrannical manner, 
when ſhe ſees that that Treaſure, which was 
1 upon a neceſlity contributed by her for the 
| uſe and maintenance of War, is wantonly 
laviſhed our by us upon our City to gild 
|| her all over, and to adorn and ſet her forth 
| as it were ſome proud ſtately Dame, hung 
round with precious Stones, and Statues, 
Ml ; and ſumptuous Temples, which coſt a world 
inf of Money. 


ES 
FRETS" 


His Apology Wherefore Pericles on the other hand in- 


and Vindt- formed the State, that they were no man- 
cation of 


kimſelf, nerof way obliged to give any account of 
thoſe 
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thoſe Moneys to: their Friends and Allies; 


529 


inaſmuch as they fought and maintained a . 
| War in their defence, and kept off the Bar- 
| barians from attacking them, and haraſſing 


their Country, while 1n the mean time they 
did not fo much as ſet out Horſe,or Man,or 
Ship, but only found Money, for the Ser- 
vice ; which Money, ſays he, is not theirs 
that give ir, Lut theirs that receive it, if ſo 
be they perform the conditions upon which 
they receive it. And that it was good rea- 
ſon, that the City being ſufficiently provi- 
ded and ſtored with thoſe things that are 
neceſiary for the War, they ſhould convert 
the overplus of its wealth to ſuch under- 
takings and deſigns, as would hereafter, 
when they were finiſhed, eternize their 
fame, and for the Preſent, while they are 
a doing, will readily ſupply all the inhabi- 
tants with plenty ; there appearing ſuch va- 
riety of all kind of workmanſhip and ſfeve- 
ral ſorts of occafions for fervice, which be- 
ing they do ſummon all Arts and Trades, 


. and require all hands to be employed about 


them, they do actually pur the whole City 


+ 12a manner into Stare-pay ; ſo that at the 


ſame time ſhe is beautified and maintained 
by her ſelf at her own coſt and charge. For 
2s thoſe who are of age and ſtrength for 
War, are provided for and maintained in 


the Armies abroad by their pay out of the 


publick 
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-publick Stock; ſo it being his defire and 
deſign that the rude multitude that ſtaid at 
home, and were verſt in Handi-crafts ſhould | 
not go without their ſhare of publick Sala- 
ries, and yet that they would not have them 
given them for ſitting ſtill and doing no-+ 
thing, to that end he thought fit to bring 
in among them, with the approbation of 
the State, thoſe vaſt projects of Buildings, 
and deſigns of Works, that would be of 
ſome continuance e're they be finiſhed, 
which will imploy ſundry Arts and Occu- 
pations. That fo that part of the People, 
that ſtaid in the City and kept home, might, 
no leſs than thoſe that were at Sea, or in Gar-| 
rifon, or under Arms, have a fair pretence| 
and juſt occaſion of receiving the benefit, 
and having their ſhare of the publick Mo-| 
neys, 

For here in this caſe the Materials or 
ſtuft were Stone, Braſs, Ivory, Gold, Ebony, 
Cypreſs; and the Arts or Trades that 


and Carpenters, Image-makers and Plaiſte- 
rers, Founders and Brafters, Stone-cutters or| 
Carvers and Maſons, - Dyers and Stainers, 
Gold-ſmiths, Fuory cutters, Painters or Pic- 
ture-drawers, Embroiderers, Turners : now 
thoſe that imported theſe things and con- 


veyed them up totheTown for uſe, were Mer- 
chants, and Marrizers, and Maſters of ſhips 
Dy | 


| 
d 
It 
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by Sea; and thoſe who brought and help'd 
ro bring them by Land were Waggoners and 


| Cartwrights, Carriers, and thoſe that let 
* Horſes to hire, Carters and Muletieers, Rope= 


makers, Workers in ſtone, Shoe- Makers and 
Leather-dreſſers, Surveyors and Menders 
of High-ways, Pioneers and diggers in 
Mines. Now every Trade and Myſtery, 
in the ſame nature, as a Commander or 
Captain in an Army hath his particular 
Company ot Souldiers under him, had its 
own hired and peculiar Company of Jour- 
rey-men and Labourers telonging to it 
banded and pack'd together as 1n array, to 
be as it were the inſtrument and body for 
the performance of the ſervice, Ts fay all 


ina word, the occaſions and uſes they bad 


for men to theſe publick Works c:1 diſtri- 
bute and ſcatter the plentiful ad v1i::age and 
benefit of them among the People of the 
Town through all ages and conditions ; of 
whatſoever Trade and Occupation they 
might be, 
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As the Works then grew up, being as The adit« 


ſtately and extraordinary for kulk and great- 


rable ſpeed 
they mad 


nefs, ſo inimitable tor beauty and gracelul- #* He 


- 


matter and granJcur of the Work with the 
neat contrivance and artificial beauty ot it; 
the thing that was moſt to be admired was 
the haſte and ſpeed they made, 


thoſc 


For of 
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thoſe things, which every one of them fſin- 
gly they did imagin could hardly be fini-' 
ſhed and brought to an end in ſeveral ſuc- 
celſions of Governours and ages of Men, all 
of them had their complement and perfect 
on in the height and prime of one man's | 
Government. Although they fay too, thar 
about the ſame time Zen having heard 
Agatharcus the Pifture-drawer boaſt him- 
felt for diſpatching his Work with ſpeed and | 
eaſe, replied, But 1 am a long time about 
mine, For the eafineſs and haſtineſs in do- 
Ing of a thing doth not put upon the Work | 
a laſting ſolidity or exactneſs of beauty : 
but time being allow'd to a man's pains a- |. 
forehand for the produRion of a thing doth : 
by wey of interc!t return a vital force for 
the preſervation of the thing after it it 15 once 
produced. For witch rezion Pericles Is 
Works are the more admized, having been | 
—_—_ done fo well ia a little time us to hold good 
flingnes for a long time, For every ſeveral Piece | 
and freſi- of his Work was immediately even at that | 
neſ*ef time for its beauty and elzgance Antique, | 
as if it had bcen performed. by ſome anci- 
ent Maſter ; and yet for it's vigour and | 
freſhneſs it looks to this day as it it were | 
ſpick anc ſpan, and newly wrought : Taere | 
is ſuch a kind of flouriſhin gg olof: upon thoſe | 
Works of his, whicn continually preſerves | 


the ſight of them from bei ing ſullied by 
rime, 
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| time, asif they had an ay-green ſpirit, and 
| a never fading Soul mingled in the compo- 
© ſition of them, 


Now Phidias was he whohad the over» 4n accome 
; ſight of all the Works, and was his Survey- 7, i 
. . our general, though in the ſeveral Deſigns ,ngof ſere- 
and Pieces there were great Maſters and ra! of the 
© rare Artiſts imployed, For Callicrates and OT 
[tins built the Parthenon (that is, the 
Temple of the Virgin Pa/las) which was in 
'., meaſure an hundred Foot every way ; and 
 , the Chappel at Fleuſin (where the ſacred 
| Rites of the Goddeſs Ceres were celebrated) 
|. was begun by Corebas, who allo placed 
the Pillars that ſtand upon the Floor or 
|| Pavement and join'd them with Architraves: 
|: but after his death Mrgenres the Xyperran 
rais'd the Girth or Waſte of it, and fer vp 
the Pillars that are above, and Xenoc/es 
the Cholargian roofed or arched the Lant- 
| |: horn or Loover en the top of the Temple 
| of Caſtor and Pollux. 
'' As for the Long Wall, which jain'd the rhe 11; 
| | Port or Harbour - with the Town, concer- 7% 
ning which Socrazes ſaith be himſclt heard 
Pericles deliver his opinion and give order 
about it, Callicrates tock that a-grear, This 
brave piece of Work Cratinus, like 2 Poet 
as he was, fneeringly flouts at, by reafon it 
: was ſo long a fintihing ; faith he, 
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Tis long ſince Pericles, if words would do't, 
Talk'd up theWall; but yet ſet no hands to't. 


The Choir or Muſick-room, which for the 
contrivance of it on the infide was tull of 
Seats and ranges of Pillars, and on the 
outſide in the Roof or covering of it was 
made from one point at top with a great 
many bendings, all ſhelving downward ; 


they ſay that it was io made after the Co- | 


py and in imitation of the King of Perfta's 
Pavilion, and this by Perzcles his order like- 
wiſe ; Upon which occaſion Cratinus again, 
tn his Comedy called The Thracean Women, 
plays upon him with raillery thus ; 


Here comes along our goodly Jove, (God 
bleſs !) 


E. 4 
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Who's that, 1 pray * Jobbernoll Peri- 


cles. 


The Shells being ſcap d, he now has got the | 


Moddle 


O'rh Maſick-room (h:l> Goddeſs) in his| 


Node, 


Then Pcricics out of an ambition to do 
ſomething to be ralk'd of, did \r{t enact or 
make 2 Dzcree, that a prize ſhould be plaid in 
the Science of Huyfck every year at the fo- 
lemn Feaſts of Mirerva, which laſted five 


gays |} 
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days together, called Panathenea, whither 
all the people of City and Country were 
uſed to refort, and he himſelf being choſen 
Judge of the Prizes, and Beſtower of the 
Rewards, gave order, after what manner 
thoſe who were to play the Prizes were el- 
ther to ſing with the Voice, or to play up- 
on the Flute, or upon the Cittern or Gui- 
tarr. And both at that time (to wit, at the 
Feaſt) and at other times alſo they were 
wont to fit in this Mufick-room and ſee and 


hear thoſe Prizes and trials of Skill. | 
The Acro« 


Further the Foregate and entrancqof the (77. *= 
Cittadel or Caſtle were finiſhed in five years cir:aget. 
time, Mreficles being the chief undertaker 
of that Work. Now there was a ſtrange 4 /rave 
accident happened in building of the Citta- 


acciaent., 


del, which ſhewed that the Goddeſs was 
ſo far from difliking the work, or being a- 
verſe to it, that ſhe help'd to carry it on 
and to bring it to perfection. For one of 
the Artificers, who was the quickeſt and the 
handieſt Work-man among them all, with a 
flip of his foot fell down from a great height 
and lay ill of it in fo miſerable a condition; 
that the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons gave 
him over, having no hopes of his recovery. 
Pericles being at a loſs,” and not knowing 
what to do, Mizerva appearcd to him ar 
night in a Dream and' order d a Medicine, 
Which Pericles applying to the Man did in a 

Sf ſhore 
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'Tis long ſince Pericles, if words would dot, 
Talk'd up theWall; but yet ſet no hands tot. 


—_— The Choir or Mufick-room, which for the » 

fich-Thea- cOntrivance of it on the infide was full of 

Te, Seats and ranges of Pillars, and on the * 
outſide in the Roof or covering of 1t me 
made from one point at top with a great 
many bendings, all ſhelving downward ; 
they ſay that it was io made after tne Co- '! 
py and in imitation of the King of Perfia's 
Pavilion, and this by Pericles his order like- |, 
wiſe ; Upon which occilion C7 atinus again, | 
tn his Comedy called 7Zhe Thracean Women, | 
plays upon him with raillery thus ; [ 


FTere comes along our goody Jove, (God |; 
bleſs 1) : 

Who's that, 7 pray + JFobbernoll Peri- |; 
cles. z 

The Shells being ſcap d, he now has got the 
Mondle | 

Ih Maſtck-room (til> Goddeſs) in bis 
Nod! & 


 Afichs Then Pcriclcs ont of an ambition to dof 
names, ſomething to be ralk'd of, did Fiſt enatt or 
; make x D:crez, that a prize thould be plaid inf 
af  E&2r At The (o-Þ 
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days together, called Panathenza, whither 


all the people of City and Country were 
uſed to reſort, and he himſelf being choſen 
Judge of the Prizes, and Beſtower of the 
Rewards, gave order, after what manner 
thoſe who were to play the Prizes were ci- 
ther to ſing with the Voice, or to play up- 


on the Flute, or upon the Cittern or Gui- 


tarr. And both at that time (to wit, at the 
Feaſt) and at other times alſo they were 
wont to fit in this Mufick-room and ſee and 
hear thoſe Prizes and trials of Skill. 
Further the Foregate and entrancq of the 


time, Mreficles being the chief undertaker 


\ of that Work. Now there was a ſtrange 


accident happened in building of the Citta- 
del, which ſhewed that the Goddeſs was 


' fo far from diſfliking the work, or being a- 


verſe to it, that ſhe helpd to carry it on 
and to bring it to perfeCtion. For one of 
the Artificers, who was the quickeſt and the 
handieſt Work-manamong them all, with a 
flip of his foot fell down from a great height 


: andlayillof it in fo miſerable a condition, 
{ that the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons gave 


him over, having no hopes of his recovery. 
Pericles being at a loſs, and not knowing 


| what to do, Minerva appearcd to him ar 
night in a Dream and' order d a Medicine, 


Which Pericles applying to the Man did in a 
Sf thore 


The Acros 
Cittadel or Caſtle were finiſhed in five years Cittadet, 
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ſhort- time and+ with. great eaſe_ cure him, 

And upon this occaſion it was thar he fer 
Minerva's up/a braſs Statue of Minerva, called "hence 
Srarue- the. Statue of. Health, 'in the Citradel near 
an Altar, which as; .they ſay was there be- 

fore. - But. it. was Phidzas, who. wrought 
the Goddeſſes Image, in gold, and bath his ' 
narme.jinſcribed on-the Peceſtal as the, Work- 

man thereof. And indeed the whole Work, 

in a manner was under his charge, and he 

had (as we have faid-already ). the overſight 

over all-the Artifts and Workmen, becauſe 
Pericles had a kindnels for him. . | |. 


Several” ' ,, And: this made the poor man_ to be much 
Renders envied, and his.Patron to be very, ill ſpoken 
purumnpe. Of;,,an8 horribly; abuſed with ſtories, 2s. if 
ricles, Phidjgs. had been his Pimp, and took. up La- 
| dies and Gentlewomen that came to fee the 
Works, for Pericles his uſe. The 'Comick 
Wits of the Town,',when they had got. this 

ſtory by the end, made much of it, and be- 

daſh'd him with all, the ribaldry they could 
invent, as, if he . had been .the” , arranteſt 
Whoremaſter that;ever liv'd ; charging bim 
falſely. with the Wife of Menippur, one who 
was his Friend and..had beeti a Lieutenans 
General under him in the Wars; and with 
the Volaries or Bird-cages of Pyritampes, 
who' being an . acquaintance . of . Pericles, 
they pretended, and made” as if he were 
wont 
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wont. to.. preſear, Peacocks and ſuch fine 
Birds. to Pericles, his Miles, the Women 
whom he pallanted an3 kept: company with, 
And-why ſhould one wonder at what ſuch 
Fellows ſay, who play the Saryri/?s upon 
other mens lives,. and daily upon all occa- 
flons with their reproaches and evil ſpeeches 
ſacrifice the reputations of their Superiots, 
the Greaz, and the Good, to the envy and 
ſpite of the Rabble, as to fome evil Genius 
or wicked Spirit ; when as Steftmbrotus the 
Thra/ian had dared. to broach a diſmal and 
incredible Villany agaiaſt Pericles, as it he 
= commirted Inceſt wh his own Son's 

tte, | 
By this means 1t- comes about, that if is a 


very, difficult matter to trace and fiad out #y bard 
the..Trurh of ny thing by Hiſtory, when 7.7%" 
BS: 


on. one hand tho | 
1t,. living ſo long after the things were done, 
cannot arrive art the certain knowledge of 
ſuch tranſaQions as paſt in rhe times before 
them ; and on the other hand that Hiſtory 
which: is contempotary . and. of the fame 
ſtanding with thoſe Atiods and Lives, 
which /it reporteth, doth' parily through 
eavy and ill. will, partly through favourand 
flactery, difguiſe and pervert the truth. | 

Now when the Oratours who fided with 
Thucydides and were of his party, were at 


one time bawling. (as their cuſtom was) 
Sſ 2 apainſt 


who undertake to write fry. 


—_CTBe/L-I-P:B: VolL 
againſt Pericles, .as one who ſquander'd a» 
way the publick” Stock' in idle expences, 
and made havotk of the State-revenues, he 
ſtarting up in the open aſſembly put the 
queſtion: to the People, Whether they 
thought that what he had-laid 'out was too 
much ; and they ſaying, 7oo too much of all 
conſcience, Well then ! ſaid he, fince "tis ſo, 
= _ let not the coſt and charge go upon your ac» 
reply when count, but upon mine : and accordingly I will 
_—_— fr make the Inſcription upon the Temples and 
publick other publick Buildings in mine own name, 
- mes. When therefore they heard him ſay thus, 
whether it were Wt of a ſurpriſe to ſee the 
greatneſs of his Spirit, or out of emulation 
that they envy'd him the Glory of the Works, 
and reſolv'd to go ſhares with him, they 
' cried aloud bidding him to ſpend on and 
lay out o God's name what he thought fit 
out of the publick Purſe, ' and to ſpare no 
coſt, till all were finiſhed. 


#: foils At length being brought to puſh of Pike 
rcydi- with Thacydides, upon a tryal of skill whe: 


KeS, 


ther ſhould ſhell the other out of the Coun- 
try, and having not without ſome hazard 
got the better, he threw his Antagoniſt our, 
and ſent him packing for ten years, and 
then routed and broke to pieces all ctheop- 
polite party, which had ſtood againſt ' him. 
So that now the difference and quarrel be- 

: ing 


v 
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ing wholly reſolved and at aa'end, and-the 
City being as it were levelled into an even 
temper, and made of one piece; he in 2 trice 


bxought about all Athens x9 his own -devos 414 rules 


tion, and got the diſpoſal of. all- affairs: that 
belong'd to: the - Athenians; into. his own 
hands, their Cuſtoms, and; their Armies, 
and their Gallies, and their Wands, and the 
Sea, and that great power: 8nd ſtrengeh, 
which accrued to them partly by. means of 
the other Grec/ans, and: /partly alſo upon 
the account of the Barbarians; in a word, 
ſuch. a ſcigniory and dominion, - as was 
mounded and fortified with ſeveral Nations 
'that were ſubject to. it, and with tbe friend- 
ſhips and amuies of ſeveral Kings, and with 
the alliances of confederate Poxentates an 

great Lords. | 


all alone. 


., After this he was now. no lopger the ſame #: «!-” 


Man he-had been before, nar.atihe fame rate, 
as formerly, tame.and gentle, aad familiar 
with the populace, ſd as, readily to yield 
bimſelf up to their plealyre;,and to comply 
with the deſires of, che.,Rahble, as a Steer(- 
man tacks about with . the, winds through 
all the points of the Compals: ,.,Bur on the 
other hand from. that. loaſe remiſs. and in 
ſome caſes deboſh'd way of wheedling: the 
people, he wound and skrew'd: chem; pp! to 
-an. Ariſtocratical and - Regal-form- of, State 
and Government, and ſhewing himſelf vp- 
Sl 3 right 


He plays 
the State- 
Phy(tian. 
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right " anblamedtte; in his voble. and fin- 
cere aim at the beſt rhings, he did by theſe 
means generally lead che people along with 
their own wills and conſents; by periwading 
and ſhewingithem what was to be done ; and 
ſomerimestoo ruffling thenvand forcing them 
full fore againſt 'their will,” he made them 
whether they 'would or noto cloſe with what 
he propoſed for the publick advantage. 

Wherein, to ' fay the truth, he did but 
'like a skilful Phy fician, - who 41 a compli- 
cated and chronical Diſeaſe, as 'he fees oc- 
caſion, one while allows his Patient the 
moderate uſe of ſuch things as pleaſe him, 
another while he- applies corroſives and 


{harp things that put him to pain, and ad- 
miniſters ſuch medicines a5 'may work the 


cure. For there ariſing and growing -up, 
85 5 likely, all manner of diſtempersamong 
« people which had fo vaſt #' command and 


dominion, he alone, as a (great Maſter, 


knowing | how” with care-''to handle | and 
6eal with themalf ſeverally, #6di; an efpe- 


ci mannermakingthat vie of Hopes and. 


' Fea#t as his wot Rudgers; 2s with'the 
- 6ne10 check and op the career of their 
| bigs floweconfidencear 2nv tine. fo wirh 
:the-orher+ to raiſe- them vp* nnd comfort 


Foe frceof 
Reg , tk, 


them, when they lay under any 'diſcou- 
ragement ; heplainly ſh-wed ty this that 
Rborerickot the Att of ſpeaking | is. in- Plato's 

ſcale 
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ſenſe and language, the Government of the 
Souls of men, the wire-drawing of the Soul, 
and that her chiefeſt buſineſs and deſign is 
her method and. artifice of managiog the af- 
fetions and paſſions, which are as it were 
the pegs, the ſtops and keys of the Soul, 
which bo yr a very $kilſul and careful 
touch and ſtroke to be plaid upon as they 
ſhould be. 


_ | Now the reaſon of this that made Peri- 4;,,qua- 
cles fo prevailing, was not altogether bare+ tin ««d in- 


ly the power and force of his 'exprefſion 
and language, but as Thucydides aflures us, 
the high opinion which the people had of 
the man,  anJ the reputation and integrity 
of his life, he being one who was clearly 
free from all corruption or bribery, and a- 
bove all conſiderations of money. Who not- 
withſtanding that he had made the Ciry 
Athens, which was great of it ſelf, as great 
and rich as can. be imagined, and though 
he were himſelf alſo grown in power and 
intereſt to be more than equal to many 
* Kings and abſolute Loxds, . who ſome ot 
them alſo bequeſted by Will their Eftates 
to their” Children, he for his part did not 
. Improve the patrimony his Father left him, 
or make it more than it was by one Groat 
.or Dram. | 


S1 4 How- 


regi ity. 
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Some Au- * 


thours cen- 


The LIFE Vd.1. 
Howbeit Thucydides doth. indeed give a 


ſure of bis Plain narrative of that great power and in- 


great pow. 
gr | 


tereſt of his, and the Comick ' Poetry do ſpite- 
fully enough, as their manner+1s, more than 


hint at it, by covert expreflions, calling his 
Companions and Friends about him by the 


name of Piſtratus his new *Courtiers, and 


_ , demanding of him to abjure the fetting up 
© fora ſingle perſon, or exerciſing an arbitra- 


ry power, -as one * Whoſe grandeur and emi- 
nence were unproportionable to and incom- 
patible with a Democracy, or popular 'Go- 
vernment,- and grown to be agrievance not 
to be indured in a free State, Further 7e/e- 
clides ſaith that the Athenians had berray'd 
and furrender'd up to him borh the'Cuſtoms 


- and Impoſts of their ſubje& Cities and the 


Cities themſelves, ſo as to bind up ſome 


and tolet looſe others; and Stone Walls, to 


The long 
time of his 
Govern- 
ment» 


build up what he-pleas'd, and again to throw 
them down; Leagues of Alliance, the -inte- 
reſt and ſtrength of the Nation, their- peace, 
and their wealth. and good fortune. © * 

©. Nor was all this the bufineſs of a luck 

hit by ſome emergent occaſion, nor was it 
the vigorous height and propitious favour 
of a State-management that flouriſhed for a 
ſeaſon; but having for forty years together 
bore the bell away among ſuch brave Stateſ- 


men, as Ephialtes and Leocrates, and Myro- 
| nides 
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aides and Cimon, and Tolmides and Thucyd:i- 
des were, he after the overthrow and ba- 
niſhmenc of 7hucydides Kept up his head 
ſtill for no leſs chan fifteen years longer, 
andhaving gotten a place of command and 
power, which was but one among the an- 
noal Magiſtracies(or Offices and places of 
Truſt, to which there was. a new Election 
every. year) he preſerv'd himſelf free and 
unprevail'd upon as to money or bribes. 

Though 'other wiſe he was not altogether #i thrifty 
idle or careleis in looking after his-own ad- gu, 
vantage, bur as to his paternal and perſo- wn Eftare. 
nal Eſtate, which of right belonged to him, 
he ſo order'd it,that it might neither through 
negligence be waſted or lefſen'd, nor yer, 
he being ſo full of buſineſs as he was, give 
him any great trouble, or coſt him much 
time with taking care of it, and put it into 
ſuch a way of, management as he thought 
to be the moſt caſe for himſelf, and the moſt 
exat for thrift. For all his yearly produQs 
and profits he ſold together in a lump, and 
afterward buying every thing that he or his 
Family had or might have need of out of 
the Market, he by this means ſupplied the 
concerns of his Houle as to ſuſtenance and 
proviſion. 

- Upon which account it was, that bis 
Children when they grew to age were not 


well pkaſed with his menage, and rhe Wo- 
Y men 
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men that liv'd with him were treated with 
little coſt, infomuch that they complain'd 
His Hoſe-.of this way of expence in his Houſe-keeping, 
Cone "which was order'd and, ſet down from day 
to day, and. contracted to the greateſt exaQ- 
neſs of thrift ; ſince there was not there, as 
is uſual in a great Family.and a plentiful 
Eſtate, anything to, ſpare- or over and a- 
bove, but all that went. our came in, all his 
disburſements and receipts, were book'd 
. and carried on as it were by number- and 
meaſure. | 
nisStew-. Now there was but one Menial Seryant 
ard. of his, Evangelus by name, who kept up all 
this ſiriftneſs af his Accounts, one natural! 
fitted, as no bodyelſe could be, for ſuch an 
imploy, or at leaſt bred up by Pericles him- 
felf to this Stewardſhip. | 
Anaxago-, All this in footh was but the effe@ of his 
ras ſighted Tutor . Anaxagoras his. wiſe inſtruQions ; 
ihe wirid. though he for his part by a kind of - Divine 
impulſe and greatneſs of Spirit, which made 
him contemn the World, voluntarily quit his 
Houſe, and left_his Land to lie fallow and 
to be grazed by Sheep like a Common. 
The diffe- But 1 muſt. rationally - ſuppoſe that the 
rence be- Life of a. contemplative Philoſopher and that 
Philoſopher of an active Stateſman is not to be one and 
and State, the ſamething:. for. the one onely imploys 


man in the his Ming and. underſtanding about great and 


manner of : 


their living, g90J things, which Mind -of his wants not 
Shs | | the 
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the help of inſtruments, nor needs the ſup- 
ply-of any materfals from without for what 

it hath ro do'; whereas the other, who ats 
termpers and applies his Virtue to humane 

uſes, may have occaſion ſomnetimes-for 'plen-. 

ty and abundance of outward things, not 
onely thoſe which are neceffary far bis ſub- 
ſiſtence, but choſe which are-handſome alfo 

-and ſuitable to his quality » which: was Pe: 

ricles his caſe,” who relieved abundance of 
their poor. * * YO 22950. {> 
And yet for. all that there. goes a ſtory, 
that his Tutor 'himſelf,, poor. Anaxagoras, Anaxago- 
while Pericles was taken 'up with /publick $50n®® 
affairs, lay negleQed, and ithat now: beiog 
grown old he muffled up himſelf with a re- 
ſohition to die for want of : Food; which 

thing being by: chance brought to Perizkes 

his ear, be was ſtrack and inſtantly. ran to 

che man, and uſed" all the ' Arguments and 
intreaties he could to him, lamenting not 

ſo much his condition as his' awn, ſhould 

he' loſe ſuch a- Counſellour: of State as he 

had found him to be. And that-upon this, 

as'the ſtory pgoes'on; Anaxagoras ſhould un- 
 muffle;and ſhewing himſelfmakean anſwer, 

"Ah Pericles, ſaid he,: evev thoſe people who 7 Fer, 
have occaſion for 4 Lamp, - uſe to: ſupply it with = | 
Oil 5 meaning, rhat if he wonldſhave . him 

to live, he muſt atlow him a maincenance:. 


The 
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A great: The Lacedemonians beginning to ſhew 

if themſelves troubled at the greatne(s of the 

for a Con- Athenians, and to be jealous of the increaſe 

—_ ef of their power, Peric/cs on the other hand 

env: advance the peoples Spirit and buoy it up” 

yet more, and-to- put them upon great aCti- 

ons and (exploits, propoſeth an Edi or 

Decree in writing to ſummon: all the Gree- 

cians, in what part ſoever they dwelt, whe- 

ther of Europe or 44a, and that every City, 

little as well as great, ſhould ſend their De- 

. puties to .4thexs to a general Aſſembly or 

ConventionofEſtates, there to conſult and 

adviſe - concerning the | Grecian Temples 

which the Barbartans. had ſet fire to and 

burne down, and the Sacrifices which they 

were indebted upon vows they made to 

-their Gods for the fafety of Greece, when 

they fought againſt thoſe Barbarians, and 

the Sea-atfair, that they might hencefor- 

ward all of them paſs to and fro and trade 

ſecurely, and be at a conſtant peace among 
themſelves. & G3 i136 

Commiſi> Upon this errand there were twenty 

ners 4iſ- men, of ſuch as were each of them above 

fifty years of age, ſent by Commiſſion: five 

them, . whereof were to ſummon the Jonians and 

Dorians that were in 4ffa, and the Iſlanders 

as far as .Leshos and Rhodes; and five were 

to go over all the places in ZZelleſpont and 

race 
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Thrace up to Byzantium, (now Conſtanti« 
ople) and other five beſide theſe to go to 
Beotia and Phocis and Peloponneſus, (now 
ealled the Morea) and from hence to paſs 
through the Locrians Country over to the 
neighbouring Continent as far as Acarnania 
and Ambracia ; and the reſt: of: the Com- 
miſſtoners were to take theircourſe t 
Eubza, to the Oeteans, and the Gulf: of 
Malea, and to thoſe of Pthia and Achaia 
and Theſſaly; all of them to treat with .the 
people as they paſt, and to perſwade them 
ro come in and bear their ſhare in the de- 
bates and concerts, which would be for fet- 
ling the peace, and regulating a-new the af- 
fairs of Greece. - FOE 
Whea all came to all, there :was nothing 
done in this buſineſs, nor . did the Cities 
meet by their deputies, aswas deſired ; the 
Lacedemonians, © as it is faid, .uader-hand 
croffing the deſign, the trial-whereof was 
difappointed and baffled firſt -in;Pel/oponne/es. 
However I thought fit to: bring+1n this paſ- 
fage to ſhew the ſpirit of the Man, and the 
greatneſs of his mind for State-projeds. - 


In this military Imploy: and :ConduQ. of 
his Souldiers he got himſelf a great reputa» 
tion' for his warineſs in doing; what he'did: 
ſecurely ard ſafely, as one'who. would-not: 
by his good-willingage in any Fight, _ 

2 
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The Pro- 
je fails. 


His milit a« 
rY Condudt, 
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had ry ancentinly 10 .the Event and ha. 
zard\in-rthe Eaterprize, and. one who enyis 
ed not the-gtory of thoſe Generals whoſe 
rath adventures (fortune favour'd with good 
ſutteſs beyondexpeRation,, however ahey 
were: admired by -others as brave. men and 
excellent Commanders, nor did - he think 
them worthy» his imitation :;- and: was al 
ways uſed to ſay: to. his Citizens, that zf\ be 
could help". it, what lay in'þis: power, they 
fhoald continue” immortal aud live for ever; 

meaning that-he-for his pare would ever be 
. tender of their. lives and not needleſly ex- 


poſe:them. '> 


. Araſhat- .. :To'this purpoſe ſec ing. Tolmide the Son 


Top 4, of Tolmew, upon the lr of his for- 
| mer good” ſucceſſes, and: fluſh'd with ;the 
great honour his Warlike atchivements had 
procured him, making preparation to at- 

tack the BeotZans in their: own: country as 

an 'unſeafohible time, when..there was:no 

likely opportunity for carrying'the deſign, 

and' that he had-prevail'd'with the braveſt 

and higheſt ' mertled Blades among all the 
City-ſparks'to-liſt themſelves as Voluatiers 

in the ſervice, who beſides his other force 

ee j*;- made up a-thoufand, ' he endeavour'd to-di- 
Pericles Vert him- and: to 2dviſe him from 1t, 4n the 
-= i. publick Aſſembly, telling him ia-that me- 
morable ſaying of his, which ſtil! goes about, 


T, _ if he wauld'not take Pericles bis advice, 
nor 
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nor beruled by him, yet he ſhould *not do a- 
miſs to await Times leiſure, who" is the wis 
feſt Comnſellour of all. For his ſaying of this 
he was even at that time indifferently well 
apptoved and commended; but within a 77 wen 
ew "days after, when the fad news Was gud. 
brought that 7olmides himſelf was ſlain, 
having been defeated 'in the” Battel near 
Coronea, and that a great many brave fel- 
lows of the Citizens fell with” him, ' this 
that Perzcles had aid, gain'd ' him a high 
reſpe&, together with agreat love'and kind- 
neſs among the people, looking upon him 
254 Wiſe man; atd a lover of his Country- 
Fn Bf 3b 26M 
"But of all the Expeditions, which- have {7 = 
been made, that of his about the Cherſoneſe the Cher- 
the people were. maſt fond of and* mightily {9peie i 
taken with, it having proved fo inſtramen- © 
tal to. the ſafety of rhofe poor ' Greeks | who 
inhabited there; ' For he .did not only by 
carrying along with him a thouſand freſh 
Citizens of Athens forrific. and- ſtrengthen 
their Ciries' with''2* competent number of 
good, ſtout men, but alſo by bracing as ir 
- were the neck of Land, which Joins the 
Peninſula to the' Continent, with Bulwarks 
and Forts all the way from Sea' to Sea, he 
kept off and pur a ſtop ro the inroads of 
the Thracians, who lay all about” the 'Cher- 
ſ/oneſe, and ſhut out a*continual 'and+ grie- 
vous 
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Anather 
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vous War,. with which that Country had 
been all along peſter'd. arid haraſſed, as be- 
ing mingled. here and. there with neigh- 
bourhoods of barbarovs people, and full of 
robberies, what of Moſ5-7roopers that were 


|bordexers, what 'of Band:zti that Tived a> 


monegft ther. 
" Nor washe leſs admired and talk'd of a- 


rasd the ong ſtrangers and foreigners for his failing 
ores. round the Peloponneſus, having ſet. ont from 


a Port of Megara, called Pege or the Foun- 
tains, with a hundred Gallies, For he did 
not onely. pillage and lay waſte the' Cities 
along the Sea-coaſt, as '7o/mides had former- 
ly done, but alſo advancing far from Sea 
up into.main Land, with bis Souldiers. he 
had on. Board, he made - ſome, people for 
fear of his coming, ſhut themſelyes up and 
keep. cloſe; within their, Walls, and at 'Ne- 
mea he with main. force. routed the Sicyv- 
xians, who ſtood their ground and_ joined 
Battel with bim, and made them curn their 
backs,. whereupon he ſet up'a Trophee in 
token of his Vittory, . And having. gut of 
Achaia, .\n League then with Azhens, ta- 
ken on Board of him.a ſupply of Souldiers 
into the Gallies, he went off with the Fleer 
to the oppoſite Continent, and having faj- 
kd along, by. the, mouth of the River Ache- 
lous, hs qverran Acarvania,, and hot vp ths 

oP 


Oncada (or deſcendents gf Qneas, the Go- 
x vernours* | 
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vernours of the Country) within the City- 

wall, and having ravaged: and miſchiev'd 

their Country, he weigh Anchor for home 
with this double advantage, that he appea- 

red terrible and dreadful: to his Enemies, 


_ and at the fame.time fafe and wary, yet 


ſtout and ative too to his Fellow-Citizens : 
for there was not any the leaft miſcarriage 
or. diſorder, ſo much as by misfortune or 
chance ; that happened the whole Voyage 
to thoſe who wereunder his, charge. 
Moreover when he failed to. Potus with Awther 
a great Fleet and bravely equipped, he ac- "= 
commodated the Greek Cities with what 
things they wanted or ſtood.in need of, and 
treated them with great kindneſs, and cour- 
telie ; but to the barbarous Nations that 
dwelt round about them, and to the Kings 
and Lords of thoſe Nations, he openly 
ſhew:d the greatneſs of the: Athenians pow- 
er, and how void. of fear and full of confi- 
ce they were, failing where ever they 
da mind, and bringing the whole Sea 
ander their dominion. Further , he left the 
Sinoptans thirteen men of War with Souldi- 
ers\under Lamachas his command, to affilt 


them againſt 7imeſileor the Tyrant; and he 


and .his complices being thrown out, he 
made a Decree or Order of State, that ſix 
hundred of the Athenians that were willing 
to go ſhould fail to Spe and plant them- 


£ ſelves 


= RARE” =; Cu" ——_— 


| 
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{clyes there' with ' the Smoprans, ſharing a- 
mong them the Houſes and Land; which 
the Tyrant and his party had formerly held, 


He curbs FS | . | . 
{je ceples But in” other things he did not comply 


extrava- With the giddy humours and eager paſſions 
gantdeſiens of the Citizens, nor quit his own reſoluti- 


of making 


' Wir a- Ons, to go along with them at their mad 


broad. -rate, when being lifted up with the conſfi- 

deration of that vaſt ſtrength they were 

maſters of, and of that great ſucceſs fortune 

had favour'd \them with, they were on gog 

both to ſeiſe upon Zgyptagain as their own 

by a former Cpoctt, and to diſturb thoſe 

partsof the King of Perfa's Dominions that 

lay near the Sea-fide. Nay there were 

more than a good many, who were poſ- 

ſefs'd with a confounded and (as it would 

have proved then and hath done fince) un- 

fortunate deſign for Sicily, a heat which 

afterward the Oratours 'of Alcibiades his 

party blew up into a flame. There were 

ſome alſo, who dreamed of 7uſcany and of 

Carthage; and not without reaſon or hope, 

they thought, becauſe of their large Domi- 

nion, -and of the proſperous courſe they had 
hitherto had of their affairs. 

Hereſerves But Pericles curb'd this extravagant hu- 

rheirForces our of © making excurſions abroad, and 

n_ "chock'd their over-buſie fancies which put 

monians, them upon meddling with ſo much bufineſs 

| at 
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at.once ; and turned the moſt and greateſt 
part of their force and power to the preſer- 
ving and ſecuring of what they had already 
gotten, ſuppoſing it would bea conſiderable 
buſineſs if they could keep the Lacedemonz- 
ans under, or. at leaſt in good order, he ha- 
ving all along a particular peek at them, 
which as upon many other occaſions, ſo he 
particularly ſhew'd by what he he did inthe 
time of the Holy War. 52 
For whereas the Lacedemonians having 
gone with an Army to the City De/phz re- 
ored Apollo's Temple, which the Phoczans 
had got into their poſſeſſion, to the Del/phz- 
ans again, immediately after their depar- 
ture, Pericles coming with another Army 
brought in the Phocians again. And the 
Lacedemonians having, engraven an Oracle, 
(or be ita privilege of conſulting the Oracle 
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before others): which the Delphians gave 


them, upoa the forehead of a brazen Wolf 
which ſtands there; he alſo having recei- 
ved from the Phocians an Oracle or the like 
privilege for his Athenians, had it cut upon 

the ſame Wolf of Braſs on his right fide, 
Now that he did well and wiſely in this 
that he kept the force and power of the 
Atbenians within the compaſs of Greece, 
the things and paſlages themſelves, that 
happen'd afterward, did bear ſufficient Wit- 
neſs. For in the firſt Place the Eubzaxs 
Tt>-'2 Tevol- 


New trou- 
bles ariſe, 


e of 
Eubcaa 


revlr. 


CCC 
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reyolted, _ whom he paſt over with 


Forces; and then- immediately after news 
cate that the Megarians were ſet upon in 
War, and that the Enemies Army was up» 
oft the borders of the Attic Country un- 
der the command and condu&t of Pleiſto- 
ax, King. of the Lacedemonians, Where- 
fore Pericles went with his Army back a- 
gain in all haſte out of E»b2a, to the War 
which threatned home ; and becauſe there 
were a many brave fellows in Arms on the 
other fide who dared him to fight, he did 
not venture to engage or-to come to handy- 
blows, with them, but perceiving that Plez- 


flonax was a very young man, and that he 


They are 
bought out, 


Cleandri- 
des ſenten- 
ced for his 


 *reachery, 


govern'd himſelf moſtly by the counſel and 
advice of C/eandrides, whom the Overſeers 
or Coratours of the State (whom they call 
Ephorj) had ſent along with him by reaſon 
of his youth to be a kind of Guardian and 
Aﬀiſtant to him ; he privately applied his 
temptation to him, and in a ſhort time ha» 
ving corrupted him with money, he pre- 
vailed with him to withdraw. the Pe/opon- 
efrans out of the Attick Country. 

When the Army was retir'd and dif- 
perſed' into ſeveral quarters through their 
Towns and Cities, the Lacedemonians be- 
ing grievouſly offended at it, amerced their 
King. in a great ſum of money by way of 
Fine, which he being not able to pay quitted 

his 
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his Country and remov'd himſelf from Za- 
cedemon ; the other gentleman Cleandr:- 

des, who fled for it, baving a ſentence of 

death paſt upon him by them for betraying 

them. This man wss the Father of that Gylippus 
Gylippius, who defeated the Athenians and Aral 
beat them -ſo at Sicily, And it ſeems that ble pr4- 
this Covetouſneſs was an hereditary diſcaſe *** 
that paſt from Father to Son ; for he alſo 

whom we laſt tmeation'd was upon a like 
account caught in foul praftices, and was 

turned out of Town at Sparta for it. But 

this is a tory wehave told at large, where 

we diſcourſe the affairs of Ly/ander. 

- Now when Pericles in giving up his ac- 

counts of this Expedition [had fer down a 
disburſment of ten Talents (which comes 

to about 1500 pounds Sterling) as laid out _ 
upon a fit and uſeful occaſion, the people 7*"'*es 
without any more adoe, not troubling them: counrs2.f. 
ſelves to canvaſs the Myſtery, how it was 
expended, freely allow'd of it. And ſome #*te*p- 
Hiſtorians, in- which number is Theophra- 771m!” 
ſtus the Philoſopher, having reported it for a dzmon. 
truth, that year by year Perzcles (ent pri- 

vately the aforefaid ſum of ten Talents to 
Sparta, wherewith he complemented thoſe 

that were in any ':Office or place of Truſt 

to keep off the War ; not to purchaſe peace 
nicer but to: redeem time, to the intent 
that having at leiſure provided himſelf, he 

KL'S-.- might 
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might the better make a War hereafter. 
Wherefore preſently upon this, turning 
bis forces againſt the gevolters, and paſſing 
over into the Iſland of Eubza with fitty Sail 
of Ships and five thouſand Men in Arms, he 


. overthrew and won their Cities, and drove 


out thoſe of the Chalcidians, whom they 
called Hippobote, 1. e. Horſe-feeders, the 
chief perſons for wealth and reputation a- 
mong them ; and removing all the Zeſtie- 
ans out of the Country brought in a Planta- 
tion of his own Country-men the 4then;ans 
in their room to dwell thef®by themſelves; 
treating thoſe people with that ſeverity, for 
that they having taken an Arzzct.Ship pri- 
ſoner had put all the men on board to death. 


After this was over, having made a truce 
between the 'Atbenians and Lacedemonians 
for thirty years, he orders by publick De- 
cree an Expedition againſt the Iſle of S4a- 
mos, upon this pretence that they, when 
they were bid to leave off the War they 
had with .the Mzile/fans, did not as they 
were bid to do, But by reaſon that what 
he did againſt the Samzars, he .is thought to 
have done it in favour of 4ſpaſia, and to 
gratifie fome humour or deſign of hers, (ſhe 


being that Country-woman} here in this 


place may be a fit occaſion moſt properly 
for us to make inquiry concerning this Wo-« 
min, 
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man, what cunning art or" charming force: 'S * 
ſhe had ſo great as to inveigle. and captt- 
vate, as ſhe did, the chief perſons of 'the: 
Government, and to afford the Philſophers 
occaſion fo much to diſcourſe about her, and 
not to: her difparagement neither. It 

Now that ſhe was a. Milefran by birth, The fory'sf 
the Daughter of one Axzochus, is a thing P40. 
acknowledged. - And they fay that ſhe-in- 
imitation of one 7hargelia', a Curtifan; 
one of the old /onian ſtamp, uſed to make 
her addrefles'to perſonages of the greateſt 
power, and-to clap them. on board, For5,,,,.1, 
that fame 7hargelia being a handſome Woi ſuch ane 
man to ſee to, and having, a graceful car=""" 
riage and a ſhrewd wit into 'the bargain, 
kept company with a great many of the 
Greeks, and: wrought all thoſe who had to 
do with her over to the Perfian King's in- 
tereſt, and by their meags, being men- of 
the greateſt power and quality, ſhe ſowed 
the 'ſeeds of the Median 'Faftion' up and 
down in feveral Cities. | . | 

And for this 4/paffa they''fay that ſhe 4 prew's 
was courted and careſſed by Pericles upon Fenn and 
the account of her wiſdom and knowled nah 
in State affairs. For Socrates himſelf wo 
ſometimes go to viſit her, and Tome of his 
acquaintance with him, and thoſe who uſed 
her company*-would carry their Wives a- 
long: with them to: her: as it were ts Le- 

fo, Tt 4 cure, 
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- © ture to hear her diſcourſe, though by the 
way the Houfſe- ſhe kept was little other 

than a Vaultiog School, ſhe being a Gover- 

naxte of ho modeſt or creditable imploy, 

but keeping a parcel of young Wenches a- 

bout her, who were no better than they 
ſhauld be. Now Zſchines faith alfo that 

there was one Lyficles a Grafier or Mutton- 
monger, who of a great Clown and a piti- 

ful Sneaksby, as naturally he was, did by 
keeping A4ſpaſia company afrer Pericles his 
death, come to be a chief man among the 
 peopleof Athens. And ina Book of Plato's 
intitled Menxexenus, though the firſt part of 

itis written with ſome pleaſantry and ſport, 

yet there is ſo much of Hiſtory in it, that 

e was a Woman, with whom many of 

the Athenians conversd and often reſorted 

to, 2s the common opinion was, upon the 
account of her Rhetorick and her abilities 

of: Diſcourſe, - YET One 
{But I muſt needs ſay for Pericles his ſhare, 

that the inclination and fancy he had for 

- - her appears rather to have proceeded from 

| | Pericles the paſſion af.love. For he had a Wiſe that 
| | his former yyas near of kin to him, who had been mar- 


| | "We. ried formerly to: ZJippanicus, by whom ſhe 
ZÞ had a Son Ca/lies by. name, firnamed the 
ns Rich; as alſo ſhe - brought Perzcles, while 
| ſhe liv'd with-him, two Sons, Xanthippus 
| | and Paralus, Afterwards when they could 


not 
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not well agree nor like to live together, he 
parted with her, being willing and conſen- 
ting. to it, to another man, and himſelf He marries 
took 4/pafiato Wife, whom he dearly _ 
ved with wonderful afte&ion: for every 
day, both as he went out and as he came 
in from ' buſineſs abroad, be conſtantly fa- 
- Juted and kifs'd her. 

In the Comedies ſhe goes by the nick- The Peers 
names of young Omphale and Dezaxira (the ;,," 
one Hercales his Miſtreſs, the other his 
Wife) and again ſhe was called Foro, . (as 
Pericles himſelf was called Jupiter.) Cra- 
tines hath plainly and in downright terms 
given her out for a Whore or Harlotia theſe 
Verſes, ſpeaking of her Mother. 


Of -Juno, fair Afpaſia by name,  -- 

The good old. Beldame's ſafely. brought to 
Bed; ; | 

A wantou Minks, a Whore,a T7! hing paſt ſhame, 

Bitch-fac'd, -and Born without a Maiden- 
head. A 


It ſhould ſeem alſo that he had @ Baſtard 
by her, concerning whom Eupo/zs-in a Play 
of his, called 7hbe pablic Affairs, | brings in 
Pericles asking im this manner, 


And 
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And is my Baftard-ſon alive, d'ye ſay ? 


Another ſo 
called Con- 
- enbine to 


Cyrus, 


And then 'brings in Pyronides making an- 
ſwer, # 


Alive, and would &'re this many a fair day 
Have been a Man, did not fear of foul play 
From th Whore his Mother keep him at a ſlay. 


Forther they ſay that this 4/pafa was ſo 
celebrated and renowned a Beauty in her 
time, that Cyrus alſo, who made War a- 
gainft his Brother King Artaxerxes for: the 
Perfian Monarchy, gave her whom he lo- 
ved the beſt of all his Miſſes or Concubines 
the name of 4/paſia, who before that was 
called Mi/to. She was a Phecian by Birth, 
the Daughter of one Zermotimus , who 


when Cyrus fell in Battel was carried to the 


King and: was in greati favour at Courr, 
Theſe things coming into my memory, ' as 
I am writing this ſtory, it would not-per- 
adventure be civil for me to lay aſide and 
paſs them by. Nite 


An account, Now +the thing they -quarre] Pefricles 


of the Sa- 


mian War, 


for, was that he propoſed to'the Aſſembly the 
War againſt the Samians, and had it enaCt- 
ed mainly in favour of the Mile/ravs upon 
the requeſt and intreaty of A/paſia. _ 

: thete 
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theſe two States waged a War for the mas The grome 


| ſtery of Priene, and the Samzans getting 7 *: 


the better on't refus'd to lay down their 
Arms and to have the Controverſie betwixt 
them debated and decided before the Athe- 
nians, as they ordered they ſhould, and to 
ſtand to their award. 
Wherefore Pericles furniſhing out a Fleet Pericles 
went and broke up the Oligarchy which Peres 
was at Samos, (that is, the Government Ma» ,cnment . 


naged by ſome few of the Great ones) and 


taking fifty Hoſtages of the principal per- He rakes 


ſons of the Town and as many of their "#4 f 
Children, he ſent them to the Iſle of Lem- 
20s, there to be kept. 
Though thereare ſome do fay that every jam. 
one of thoſe Hoſtages did ſeverally proffer” © 
him a Talent a Head: by way of ranſome, 
and that thoſe who had no mind to have a 
Democracy or popular Government in the 


City tendred him many © other preſents. 


Moreover Piſuthnes the Perfian, one of the 


King's Lord-Lieutenants, bearing ſome good 

will ro the Samzans, ſent him ten thouſand 
Piſtoles or pieces of Gold to excuſe the Ci- 

ty. Howbeit Pericles would receive none Herefuſeth 
of -all this, but after he had taken that” 
courſe with the Samians, as he thought fit, 

and ſet up a Democracy among -them, he 

faild back to Athens. "40 0 


But 
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Yhej revelt? But they immediately revolted, Piſſuth- 
es having privily convey'd away their Ho- 

ſtages for them, and provided themſelves 
with all things neceſlary for the War, 
Whereupon Pericles came out with a Fleet a 

| ſecond time againſt them, whom he found 
not idle with their hands ia their pockets, 
nor in a ſneaking Poſture, as if they were 
daunted at his coming, but altogether man- 
folly reſolved to try for the dominion of the 

2 | 


They are - The iſlue of it all wes, that after a brisk 
Fichr as 8nd ſharp Sea-fight about the Iſland called 


See." Targia, (that is, the Iſle of Goats) Pericles 


" mae As. A adaa node 3" or. 
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obtain'd a gallant Victory, having with for- 

ty and four Sail, took, routed, and ſunk, 

threſcore and ten of 'the Enemies, where- 

of Twenty were Men of War. 

They re And together with his Vitory and pur- 

ror ſuit having made himſelf maſter of the Port 

or Harbour, he laid Siege to the Samiars, 

and block'd them up, who yet notwith- 

ſanding for all that were ſo hardy and ven- 

* turous as to make allies out, and fight un- 

der the City walls. But after that another 

greater Fleet, ſent as a freſh ſupply from 

Athens, was arrived, and that the Samzans 

' were now ſhut up with a cloſe Leaguer on 

Pericles eyery ſide, Pericles taking with him- three- 
©ith 6o ſcore Galleys, failed out into the main Sea; 

Gallies. with a reſolution, as moſt Authors give the 

account, 
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account, to meet with a Squadron of Phenz- 


$63 


cian Ships, that were coming from the Sams- - 


ans relief and afſiſtarice, and to fight them 


at as great diſtance 'as could be from the 


Iſland ; but, as Steffmbrotus will have it, 
with a deſign of putting over to Cyprus - 
which doth not ſeem to be probable. But 
which ſoever of the two was his intent, *tis 
plain he was in an errour and by his doing 
as he did gave occaſion to a ſcurvy miſcar- 
riage. | 

For he being put out to Sea, Meliſſns the 
Son of /thagenes, a man of parts and a Phi- 
loſopher, being at that time Admiral of S4- 


The x oat 
ans ta 
the advan- 


mos, made bur little reckoning eirher of the tage. and 
Ships that were left in reſpeCt of their ſmall 575% 


number, or of the Commanders themſelves 
in regard of their want of skill, and upon 
this account prevaild with the Citizens to 
attack and fet upon the Athenians. And 
the Samians, having won the Battel, and ta- 
ken ſeveral of the men priſoners, and ſunk 
and ſpoil'd ſeveral of the Ships, were ma- 
ſters of the Sea, and brought into Port 
what neceſfaries they wanted for the War, 
and had not. before, Ariſtor/e faith too, 
that Pericles himſelf had formerly been 
worſted and beaten by this Meliſus in a 
Sea-fight. 

Now the $41m7ans, that they might re- 
quite an affront which had before been put 
- upon 


- 
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Th m«k.upon thera, mark'd (cither by an Inſcripti- 
vian Priſe- N Or Brand) thoſe Arhenians whom they 
_ ers with took priſoners in their Forcheads with the 
|| «n Ow! Picture of an Ow/,. (which is their City- 
|| Creſt,) For ſo the Athenians had mark'd 
il ts cg them before- with a Sameza, which is a 
|, bad dome ſortof Ship, ſomewhat low and flat ia the 
— 'hem.wii" forepart of it, ſo as to look ſnut-noſed, bur 
| ' wide and large and well-ſpread in the hold 
f \, by which it both keeps ſnug upon the Wa- 
[| __ ** fer, and proves a ſwilt failer beſides. And 
[4 20% jt was ſo called, becauſe the firſt of that 
1”. kind was ſeen at Samos, having been built 
Ke Froby order of Polycrates the Tyrant. To 
1 ; a: theſe marks or brands upon the Samians 
++" foreheads they fay that that paſſage in 4r:- 
Nophanes hath a ſecret alluſion, where he 
ſaith, | 


_——_ — -— <a 4 
PIE 


The Samian people (: fy for ' ſhame !) 
For ſtore of Letters have great fame. 


Pericles, as ſoon as news was brought 
Pericles him of the diſaſter that had befaln his Ar- 
beArmy, MY, made all rhe haſte he could ro come 
in to their relict, and having got the better 

Bears the of J{clifſus, who bore up againſt him, and 
Saas. having put the Enemies to flight, he pre- 
techſeth ſently hzmm'd them in with a Wall, refol 
a ving to maſter them and rake the Town, 
rather 
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rather with ſome coſt and time, than with 


' the wounds and hazards of his Citizens. 


But inaſmuch as it was a hard matter to.. 
keep in or hold back the Athenians, who 
were vexcd at the delay, and were cagerly 
bent to fight, he dividing the whole mul- 
titude into eight parts or bodies of men, 
ordered the buſineſs by lot ſo, that that 
part which had the white Bean ſhould have 7 


leave to feaſt and take their eaſe, ' while the Co . 


| other ſeven were buſie 4 fighting. For 5 


which reaſon, they ſay alſo, that people, 

when at any time they have been merry 

and enjoy'd themſelves, call ſuch a . day a 

white day, in alluſion to this white Bean. ” 
 Ephorus the Hiſtorian tells us beſides, Engines of « 4% 

that Pericles made uſe of Engins of Battery 5" | 

in this Siege, being much taken with the 

ſtrangeneſs of the invention, and that he 

plaid them in prefence of Artemo himſelf 

the Engineer; who being lame was uſed to 

be carried about in a Litter or Sedan upon 


_ occaſion of buſineſs where his attendance ,_._ 


was required, and for that reaſon was cal- why called 
led Periphoretus, But Heraclides Ponticus _ Ipho- 
difproves this out of Anacreon's Poems, Fo” 
where mention is made of this 4rtemo Pe- 
riphoretus ſeveral Ages before the Samian _ i 
War, or any of thoſe paſlages, And he fays tin. 
that Artemo being a man who lov'd his 

Belly and his eaſe, and had a tender appre- 


henſion 


- 
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henfion of danger fo as to be ſtruck down 

with fear at the very thoughts of it, did 

for the moſt part keep cloſe within door, 
having twoof his Servants to hold a brazen 
Shield over his Head, that nothing might 

fall upon him from above; and if he were 

at any time forced upon neceſiity to go 
abroad, that he was carried abour in a Pal- 
hnkeen or little hanging Bed, cloſe to the 

very ground almoſt, and that for this rea- 

fon he was called Periphoretus. 
Pericles Inthe ninth month the Samians ſurren- 
_ the dring themſelves,. and delivering up the 
Town, Pericles pulfd. down their Walls, 
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and ſeiz'd their Shipping, and ſet a Fine of 


2 great ſum of money upon them; part. of 

which they paid down upon the nail, and 
thereſt they agreed to bring in by a certain 

time, and gave Hoſtages for ſecurity. _ 

Duris Now Ouwris the Samian makes a Tragical 
gives a Outcry of this Story, charging the Athenj- 
at or and Pericles with & great deal of cruel 
' ty, which neither Thucydides, nor Ephorus, 

nor Ariſtotle hath given any Relation of: 

(but it is likely enough that that Author 

had little regard to truth in his'ſo doing z) 

as how that he brought the Captains of the 
Galleys and the Sea-men into. the Market- 

place at Mi/etum, and there having bound. 

them faſt ro Boards for ten days, he then 

gave order to have them, poor hs 

who 


»..* , 


kd %F . 
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who are already. as good as half dead, to 
be kill'd by beating/vut their Brains with 


| Clubs, and their dead Bodies ..to be flung 


out into the open Streets and Fields unbu- 

ried. | SHS. 2A 1 

., But as for Duris, he being-one, who even Ants cen 

where he hath no private concern of hig/*<for is 

own, is not wont to keep his hiſtorical ac- 

counts he gives within the compals of truth, 

it is the'more likely that upon this occaſion 

he hath aggravated the. calamities which 

befell his Country, on purpoſe to draw an 

odium apon the Athenians. : 
Pericles, after the overthrow of Samos, —_— 

25 ſoon as he returned back to Athens, he for the tu- 

took care that thoſe who died in the War _ wy 

ſhould be. honourably buried, and made 

ſuch a Funeral Harangue, as the cuſtom is, 

in their commendation at their Graves and 

Monuments,. that he was highly admired 

and eſteemed for it, | 

As he came down from the Pulpit (or 7% Zadicy,” 

place where they delivered their Speeches) j;n. OT 

the reſt of the Ladies came and comple- 

mented him, taking him by the hand, and 

crowning him with Garlands and Rubans, 

as they uſed to do with Gameſters that 

won the publick Prizcs; onely E'pinice Elpinice 

coming near ro him, faith the, Theſe are |\;,, jim 

brave things, Pericles, that you have done, 

and ſuch as deſerve our Chaplets, who have 

6% \ P; u | ln# 
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loft us as many brave worthy Citizens, not in 
a War with Phenicians or Medes, (Enemies 
and Forrigwers) as my Brother Cimon wont 
ro" fo, but fer the overthrow of a City that 
'  _  twas in alliance and of the ſame Country and 
Ke anſwer Kindred with us." "As Elpinice ſpoke theſe 
bs words, he gently ſmiling, as 'tis ſaid, retur- 
ned her this Verſe of Archilochw for an- 
iwer ; | 


Old Woman, as you are, + 

Tou ſhould not powder Hair, 

Nor as you walk, perfume the Air ; 
Leave theſe things to the Toung and Pair. 


He it ſaid Now Ton faith of him, that upon this ex- 
ro have . , . 5 
been con- Ploit of his conquering the Samians, he en- 
ceited of tertained a ſtrange and high conceit of him- 
tutF99) elf, in that, whereas Agamemnon was ten 
years a taking a barbarous City, he had in 
nine months time vanquiſhed and taken 
k the chiefeſt and the moſt powerful people 
4; he 4,4among all the Jonians. And indeed it was 
reaſon, not Wwithour reaſon that he aſſumed this 
glory to himſelt ; for, to ſay the truth, there 
was much uncertainty and great hazard in 
this War, if fo be (as Thucydides tells us) 
the Samian State were come to that pitch, 
that they were within a very little of wre- 
ſting the whole power and dominion of the 
Sea out of the Atheniays hands. 
After 
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After this was over, a War from Pels. The occaſs. 
ponneſus being already breaning out in full 57. 
tide, he advit:d. the People to ſend help and nefien 
aſſiſtance to rhe Corcyr@avs, (the people of #=r- 
the Iſland now called Corfu) who were igq- 
vaded and fet upon by the Corinthians, and 
ro take into their protetion and' alliance 
an Iſland fo ſtrengthned, as that was, with 
naval power ; ſeeing that the- Peloponnefians 
were already, more than ever, made FEne- 
mies againſt chem, 

The Commons readily confenting to the Pericles 
motion, and voting an aid and fuccour for _—_— 
them, he diſpatchd away Lacedemonius, ra, by Lt- 
Cimon's Son, having only ten Ships along cedzmo- 
with him, as if it were out of a defign ro * 
affront and abuſe him. For there was a great 
kindnels and friendihip betwixt Crmon's 


Family and the Laced@monjans ; wherefore Hir ſite 
toCimon's 


that Lacedemonius might lie the more open /,.;, 
to a charge or ſuſpicion at leaſt, of favou- 
ring the Lacedzmonians and playing booty 
with thery, if he performed no confiderable 
or handſome exploit in this condut and 
ſervice, he allowed him ſuch a ſmall num- 
ber of Ships, and fent him out againſt his 
will: And indeed he did wholly by all means 
he could make it his buſineſs to hinder C- 
mon's Sons from riſing in the State, preten- 


ding that by their very Names they were 
Uu3. | not 
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not to be look'd upon as natives of the 
Country or right-bred Athenravs, but fo- 


reigners and ſtrangers, in as 'much as one's 
name was Lacede@monius, another's Theſſa« 
lus, and the third's Elius ; and they were 
all three of them, as it was thought, born 
of an Arcadian Woman. 

' Wherefore Pericles being but ill ſpoken of 
upon the account of theſe ten Galleys, as 
having afforded but a ſmall ſupply to the 
poor people that deſired it, and piven a 
great advantage to thoſe who might call 
him in queſtion, he ſent out ſome more 
other Ships afterwards to Corcyra, which 
arrived after the Fight was over, that 1s, as 
we ſay, came a day after the Fare, when ir 
was too late, 

Now when the Corinthians being deadly 
angry with the Athenians accuſed them 
publickly at Lacedemon, the Megarians joi- 
ned with them, complaining that they 
were, contrary to common right and the 
articles of peace agreed upon Oath among 
the Grecians, kept out and driven away 
from every Market and from all ports, 
where the 4thenians had to do, to the hin- 
drance of Commerce and the decay of their 
Trade, And thoſe of Zgina, appearing to 
have been grievouſly ill uſed and treated 
with violence, made their ſupplications in 
Frivate to the Lacedemonians for redreſs, as 
not 


: 
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not daring openly to call the Athenians in 
queſtion, In the mean time the City Po- 
idea, (being under the dominion of the 4+ 


thenians then, but a Colony formerly of 
the Corinthians) having revolted' was beſet 


with a formal Siege ; which prov'd an oc- 
caſion of haftning on the War. 


Nay and yet notwithſtanding all this, T7era/a0/ 


there being Embaſſies ſent to Athens, and je main«c- 


Archidamas the King of the Laced@monians _ of che 


endeavouring to bring ſeveral of thoſe com» 
plaints and matters in diſpute to a fair de-- 
termination and deciſion, and to pacifie and 
allay the heats of the allied parties, it is ve= 
ry likely that the War would not upon a- 
ny other grounds of quarrel have faln from 
all fides upon the Athenians, could they 
have been prevail'd with to repeal that Or- 
dinance and Decree of theirs againſt rhe 
Megarians, and to be reconciled to them. 
Upon which account, fince Pericles was 


| the man, who mainly oppoſed it, and ſtirr'd 
up the people, continuing in his peevnyh 


and ſtubborn reſolution of unkindneſs and 
quarrelſomneſs againſt thoſe of Megara, he 
alone bore the blame and was look'd up- 


on as the onely- cauſe and promoter of the 


War. 


They ſay moreover that Ambaſſadours 4mbajz- 
dours lent 
from L.3ceg 
d :ev0 a 


U u 3 Pericles hw i. 


went by order from Lacediz#mon to Athens 
about this very bufineſs, and that, when 
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Pericles pretended a certain Law, which | 


forbad the raking down the Tablet,” where- 


it the Decree or publick Order was writ- 
ten, One of the Ambaſſadours, Polyarces 
Polyarces by name ſhould fay, Well! do not take it 


his device 


fo reconcile Jown then, but turn the Tablet inward; for 
the quar= there is no Law, 7 ſuppoſe, which forbids thar. | 
rel, Thiis though it were prettily ſaid, and mighc | 


have ſerv'd for a handſome expedient, yer 
Pericles did not at-all relent nor bate an ace 
of his reſolution, 


The ground There was then, in all likelihood, ſome | 


of the A. 
chenians 


ſecret grudge and private animoſity, which | 


quarrel a. -he had againſt the Megarians, Yet he up- | 
g=mft the on the pretence of a publick and manifeſt | 


— charge againſt them, as that they had cur 


down a holy Grove dedicated to the Gods, 
or imbezilled a piece of ground conſecrated 
to pious uſes, writes an. Order, that a He- 
rald ſhould be ſent to them, and the ſame 
perſon to the Laced@monians, with ar ac- 
cuſation of the Megarians. This Order of 
Pericles, truth is, ſhews an equitable and 
friendly proceeding enough. 

The quarrel Bur after that the Herald which was ſent, 

imp"*Y by name Anthemocritas, - died, and it was 

ralds thought that the Megariany had contriv'd 


death, who 5 | Jo 
- - ang his death and made him away, then Cha- 


them. rinus Writes a Decree againſt them, ;thar | 


. 


there ſhould be an irreconcileable and- im- 
placable enmity thenceforward. betwixt the 
| | (WQ 
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two Commonwealths ; and that if any. one 


of. the Megarians ſhould but. ſet-his foot up- 


| on any part of the A7tick Tetritories, he 


ſhould be put to death ;! and that the Coms 
manders, when they take rhe uſual. Oatb, 
ſhould, over and above that,::\wear that 
they will twice every year make an inroad 
into the Megarians Country ;-and. that 4» 
themocritus ſhould be buried inear the 7 hr; 
&ffan Gates,» which are now called the D# 
py/on or Double' Gate. 

Oa the other hand the Megarzians utterly _—_ ow 
denying and difowning the Murther of An- #-5:m «p- 
themecritus, throw the whole buſineſs and = 7-5 
the guilt, if any, upon Aſpafia and Pericles, 1.uth. 
ro which purpole they make uſe of thoſe ta- 
mous and commonly known Verſes out of a 
Play of '4riftophanes, called the Acharxes. 


Toungſters of Athens went to Megara, 
Mad-fuddle-caps, to keep blind Holiday, 
And ſtole Simzcha the Town-Whore away, 


-Nettled at this Megarian Touths did plot 


Repriſal, and to Town by ſtealth they got, 
Where two Aﬀpatian Harlots went to pot. 


Pericles 
hindre.! 


\ The true riſe and occaſion of this War, the raifng 
-whar it might be, is not ſo eaſie to find out. 7 "br. 
;Bur' that that Decree, we-mentioned, was the eg. 
. not xepeal'd and annulled, all do alike charge _ and 


Uu 4 Pert- 


e libelt- 
+ reaſon 
why Pert- 
cles hin- 

| gredit. 


fawvurtre 
of Pericles 
accuſed by 
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Pericles with: being the cauſe of that. How- 


ever thereiare ſome whoſay that he did out | 
of a great ſetice-and height of ſpirit ſtand it | 
out ſtifly with. a reſolution for the beſt; | 
accountinguthat the Precept and Order of | 
thoſe:Embaſſies/was deſigned for--a trial of 
their compliance-and yieldingnels, ; and that 
a conceſlion-would-be taken tor.\a confeſſion 
of weakneſs, :as if - they; durſt nat do other» 
wiſe. .. And! other. ſome there; are -who.ſay 
that he did rather in an.arrogant bravado 
and xz : wilfull: bumour of--contention, to 
ſhew his own gallantry and-power, 1lig 
and ct little by. the Lacedemoniang, 


But that which is the. worſt cauſe-and 
charge of all, and which as:confirmed- by 
moſt. witneſſes, . we have .ini a manner ſuch 
an account as this given of it, Phidias the 
Plaſtergr or: [Image»maker had, 88 hath be- 
fore been ſaid, undertaken .to make the Sta- 
tue of Minerua, Now. he being familiarly 
acquainted with Pericles, and a great Fa- 
vourite of his, had many enetnies upon his 
account,: who envied and maligned him : 
who alſo, to make. tryal in a' caſe of his, 


what kind of Judges the Commons would 
phid'as « Prove,” ſhould there be occaſion. to. bring 


Pericles himſelf before them,' having; tam- 
pered with Mevon- one who + had wrought 


Menon. with Phidias, they place bjm in the Coust 
SI | - I EE with 


| ppon his diſcovery and impeachment of 

| Phidas for things done by him. againſt the 

| State, The people admitting of the man 

| tb tell his ſtory, and the proſecution being 
' agreed upon in the Aſſembly, there was-no- 
| thing of theft or cheat charged againſt him. 


| Gold, that was ufed in the work,about the 
Statue, and that bythe adviceof: Pericles, *' + 


| alſo at that time bade the accuſers to do. 
and cruſh'd him with envy ; eſpecially rhis * #%% 
| expreſs'd a kind of Figure or | reſemblance of 


great Stone with bath hands ; and had put 


| .over againſt Pericles his Face, was with that 
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with a Petition, defiring publick ſecurity 


For Phidias had immediately from the very 
firſt beginning ſo wrought and wrapt the 


that they might: rake it all off and make * # 
out the: juſt weighrof it ; which Perzcles 
. But | the glory and reputation: of his re 
Work was that which burthenid';. Phidias rariry of 


that where he: repreſents the fight of the 4- 
mazons upon the: Goddeſles Shield, he had 


himſelf like a bald old man holding aloft a 


ina very fine Piture of Pericles. fighting 
with an Amazoy. And the faſhion and po- 
ſure of the Hand which held out the Spear 


curious art contrived, as if it meant to hide 
the likeneſs, which by the by ſhew'd it ſelf 
anenncr ide. ' -: bow, Oct ; He is ſen- 

Well ! poor Phidias was cartied-away to /enced'o | 
Priſon, and there Yiedtof a Diſeaſe of ſome {77 


other 


—_ - —_ 
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other Sickneſs; but, as ſome ſay, of Poi- 
ſon, to raiſe a ſfander or a ſuſpicion at leaſt | 
upon Pericles, though it were by the pro- | 
curement and preparation of his enemies. 
As to the informer Menon, upon Glycon's | 
propoſal, the people made him free from 
payment of Taxes and Cuſtoms, and orde- 


red the Commanders to take care of the | 
man's ſafety, that no body might do him | 


any harm. 


About this time - Aſpafta was indired of 


' Impiety or Irreligion, upon the complaint 
of Hermippus a writer of Comedies, who 
alſo laid further to her charge, that ſhewas 


Bawd to Pericles and entertained Citizens | 


Wives and: Daughters for his uſe. And Die- 


pithes propoſed a Decree, that information | 
ſhould be (given in againſt ſuch perſons as | 


deny a Deity, and thoſe who teach or make 
Diſcourſes .concerning Meteors and other 


appearances in the Sky ; by thele laſt words | 
reaching Pericles a box on the ear over A- | 


xaxagoras his\Shoulder. 
The people receiving and hui all 
accuſations and complaints, as they came 
at length by this means. they came 'to- en- 
a a Decree, at the motion of Dracontides, 
that Pericles ſhould- bring 4n the account 
of the Moneys he had expended, and lodge 
them: with the Prytanes, the Magiſtrates 
gnd Judges of the Treaſury ; and that the 


Judges 


; 


| 
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i- | Judges carrying their ſuffrage from the 
|| Alrar thould examine and determine the 
d- || buſineſs in the City. This indeed Agvpw 7% oder 
| rook out of the Decree, but moved that f;,j 
's || cauſes ſhould be tried before the 1500 terms. 
m |! Judges, whether one would name it an. 
6- || aCtion of robbery, or of bribery, or of any 
e | whatever injuſtice. 
nf As to Aſpafia, Pericles made ſhift to beg JP. 
- | her off, having ſhed abundance of tears 6y veric- 
f | at the Trial, as Z#ſchines makes the relati- !*+ 
t } on, and belought the Judges in her behalf. 
> | But fearing how it might go with Anaxa- #* ſends 
| | goras, he tent him away and brought him naxago- 
\ onward on his way out of the City. And #3. 
whereas he had in Phidias. his caſe miſcar- 
| ried and found the people awkward and a- 
; verſe, being airaid of a Court of Judges, 
| he ſer fire to the War, which hitherto had # oy. 
lingered and ſmothered, and blew it up in- jy, © 
ro a flame; hoping by that means to ſcat- 
ter thoſe miſts'of impeachments which they 
were raiſing againſt him, and-to lower that 
envy which bung over him ; the City uſu» 
ally throwing her ſelf upon him alone and -- 
'truſting to bis ſole ' conduRt, upon the .ur- 
gency of great attairs and publick dangers, 
by reaſon of: his authority and the ſway he 
| . bore. | 
: And theſe are piven out. to-have been the 
cauſes, for which Pericles would not one 
[ . te 
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the people of 4thens to comply with the || 
Lacedzmonians or yield to their propoſals, | 
However the truth of ic, whether it were | « 
fo or no, cannot be well known. 


4 meſſes The Lacedemonians for their part having | 


Lacedz- an aſſurance, that if they could pull him | 


| _—_ down and remove him out of the way once, 
| __ they might be at what terms they pleaſed 


- 


*- with the Arhenrans, they ſent them word, | 
that they ſhould expiate and drive out from | 

. among them: that horrid crime (meaning | 
the rebellion of Cy/on) wherewith the kin- | 

' 'dred of Pericles on the Mother's fide was 

* [thinted, as Thicydides hath told the ſtory. 
"But 'the buſineſs 'prov'd quite contrary to 

what thoſe -who fent this meſſage expeRted. 

= 4th "For inſtead of bringing Pericles under a-ſu- | 
= 'fpicion and 4 reproach, they brought him 
..: Ito a far-greater credit and eſteem with 
"His Citizens, as a man whom their Enemies 

. did moft mightily hate and fear. Where- 
tw i fore all 'before 'that Archidamus, who was 
ſuſpicion of 4tthe head*of the Peloponnefians, made his 
compliance jtjcrirſion upon'' Attica, he told the 4theni- 
avs aforchand, ' that if Archidamus, while 
--he:laid waſte and made havock of every 
- thing elſe in the Country, ſhould forbear 
and ſpare his Eſtate, he had there, either 
'-ypon pretence' of ſome friendſhip or right 
"of /hoſpitallity; that was betwixt them, (as ' 
. having 


| Pericles look'd upon it as'a dangerous and: 
| diſmal adventure, to ingage in Battel, were 
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having been one anothers Guefts at ſome 


| time or other) or out of purpoſe to give his | 


enemies an occaſion of traducing and ſpea- 
king evil of him, that then he did freely 
beſtow upon the State all that his Land and 


{ Houſes in the Country to be employ'd in 
| the publick uſe and ſervice. 


Well, the Lacedemonians together with The Lace- 


their allies come with a great Army and in- om”. 


vade the Athenian Territories, under the con- with « 


| dutt of King Archidamus; and laying waſte £** 4r- 
| the Country, marched an as far as Archane, . 
| and there pitch'd their Camp;  preſuming 


that the 4thenians would never endure that, 
but would come out and fight them for their perictes « 


Country's and their honours ſake. But mt for gi- 
ving them 
battel. 


it in defence of the City it ſelf, againſt 
threeſcore thouſand armed- men of Pe/opon- 
nefrans and Beotians, for ſo many they were 
in number, that made the inroad at firſt : 
And he endeavoured to appeaſe thoſe, who 
were deſirous to fight and were griev'd and 


| diſcontented to ſee how things went,and gave 


them good words, ſaying, that Trees when 
they are lopt and cut, grow up again in ſhort 
time, but Men being once loſt and ſpoil'd cans 
not eafily be recover'd again. 
He did not convene the People into an He minds 
Afﬀembly, for fear leſt they ſhould force —_— 
him withoe, 


| 
| 
| 


UT TT —— _— : 
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conſulting 
the publick 
or taking 
notice of 


peoples diſ- 


Gontents, 


Cleon a 


Ringl:ader 


of the 
Male-con- 
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him from his awn reſolution or drive him 
beſide his own purpoſe: But like a skilful 
Steerſ-man or Pilot of a Ship, who, when a 
ſtorm ariſeth or a ſudden guſt of wind ſets 
hard at Sea, having put all things on board 
to rights and fitted his tackle, he makes uſe 
of his art 'of Navigation, and minds the bu- 
ſineſs of the. Ship, raking ao notice of the 
tears and intreaties of the Sea-lick and fear- 


ful paſſengers: (o he having ſhut up the City- 


gates, and placed Guards at all. Poſts for ſecy- 
rity, made uſe of his own reaſons and pur- 
poſes, little regarding thoſe that bawl'd out 
againſt him and were angry at his manage- 
ment. Although there were a great many of 
his Friends that lay hard at him, requeſting 
him to do otherwiſe; and many of his E- 
nemies, threatning and accuſing him for do- 
ing as he did ; and many made Ballads and 
Lampoons and Libels upon. him, which 
were ſung about Town to his diſgrace, re- 
proaching his Generalſhip for being cow- 
ardly and throwing up tamely or treache- 
rouſly all their concerns into the Enemies 
hands. 

And Cleon alſo, having got into credit 
and favour with the people ſo as to ſet up 
for a Demagogue, and ſecing how the C1- 
tizens were diſpleaſed with him, ſtuck cloſe 
to him and gave him broad ſides; as Her- 
mippus hath made it appear in theſe Ana- 
i | peſts 
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pieſts of his, a kind of Comick or Lyrick 


Verſes, 


King of Satyrs, Woman-haunter, 
In thy words of War a Y aunter ; 
Why, as to attion doft thou ſaunter ? 


Why wilt not carry Lance or Spear ? 
Or heave up Pike? what makes thee fear, : 
As if thou didſt the Soul of Teles* Wear? *A notori- 


04s Cow- 
ard. 


Brave Cleon raſps thee to the Bone, 
As Morglay's edge is ſharp'd with Stone ; 
WVhet, Whet, he cries ; Courage. D Done / 
(O Pone- 


However Pericles was not atall moved by 
any of theſe practices of theirs, but took 
all patiently, and in ſilence underwent the 
diſgrace they threw upon him and the ill 
will they bore him, And ſending out a Pericles 
Fleet of a hundred Sail to Peloponneſus, he = _ 
did not go along with it in perſon, but ſtaid x,nies 
behind, that he might look after home and Cary. 


keep the City in order, till the Pe/oponnefi- 


{ ans ſhould break up Camp and be pone. 


Yet to court and careſs the common people, 

who were jaded and in diforder about the _ 
War, he relieved and refreſh'd them with mo 
diſtributions of publick moneys, and made Land: «- 


2 Law for the diviſion of Lands by lot _ —_ 
2 
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the plantation of Colomies. . For having 
turn'd out all the people of Zgina, he par- 
ted the Iſland among the Athenians, accor- 

 _ ding as their lot fell. | 
The Ex- And it was ſome comfort to them and 
ons ar eaſe in their. miſeries,even from what things 
wtheirs, their Enemies endured.For they in the Fleet 
failing round the Pe/oponxeſe,ravaged a great 
deal of the Country, and pillaged and plun- 
dred the Towns and ſmaller Cities, And 
by Land he himſelf went with an Army 
into the Megarian Country, and made ha- 
veck of itall, By which means it appears, 
that the Peloponneſtans, though they did the 
Athenians a, world of miſchiet by Land, yet 
ſuffering as much themſelves from them by 
Sea, would not have drawn out the War to 
fuch a length, but would quickly have gi- 
ven it over, as Pericles at firſt foretold they 
would, had not ſome divine Power croſt 

humane purpoſes. 


Arian ; Now in the firſt place there was a peſti- 
Plague _ , lential Diſeaſe or Murrain, that ſeiz'd upon 
break; . the City and ate up all the flower and prime 
of their youth and ſtrength, Upon occa- 

" fion of which Diſtemper, rhe people, being 
afflited in their Souls as well as in their 
Bodies, were utterly inraged like Mad-men 

againſt Pericles, and 1n the ſame nature as 
Patients being grown delirious in a high 

Fever 
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Fever uſe to behave themſelves toward their 
Phyſician, or be it their Father, were ready 
to fall foul upon him and do him a miſ- 
chief. . For it had. been buzz'd in their cars 


by his enemies, as if he were in the fault, noning 
perſwading them that the occaſion of the ;,perictes 


Plague was the crowding of ſo many Coun- 
try people together into Town'; 1in that 
they were forced now in the Summer time 
in the heat of the weather to dwell a many 
of them together higgledy piggledy in piti- 
ful little Tenements and ſultry Hovels, e- 
nough to ſtifle them; and to be tied to a 
lazy courſe of life within doors, when ay 
before they lived in a pure, open and free 
air, The cauſe and author of all this, faid 
they, is he, who-upon the account of the 
War hath poured a multitude of people 
from the Country in upon us within the 
Walls, and puts ſo many men as he has 
here upon no imploy or ſervice, but keeps 
them pent up like Cattel in a pound, and 
lets them be over-run with infe&tion from 
one another, affording them neither ſhift of ' 
quarters nor any refreſhment. 


He deſigning to remedy theſe things, #7 cx 
and withal ro do the Enemy ſome incon- g,ours!cer. 


venience, got a hundred and fiſty fail of 


| Ships ready and fill'd them with men, and 


having imbarked a many ſto Souldiers, 
both Foot and Horſe, was about to weigh 
X x Anchor, 
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Anchor, giving great incoursgement of 
hope to. his Citizens ard no lefs an alarm of 
fear - to his Enemies, upcn the fight of (6 
great a force. And pow the Veſſels having 
their complement of men, and Pericles be- 
© Ing gone abrozd the Admiral his own Gal- 
An Eclivſe ley, it happened that the Sun was in an 
of the Sum . po | 
hazp:ne, Eclipſe and it grew dark on a fudden, to the 
extreme afirightment of them all, looking 
upon it as a diſmal tcken and an unlucky 
His device 1]| boding, Omen. Wherefore Pericles -per- 
Piterof > ceiving the Pilot or Steeriman ſeiz'd with a 
fear. preat fear and at a ſtand what to doe, he 
took his Cloak and put it before the man's 
Face, and muffling him up in it that he 
could not ſee, he asked him whether he did 
imagine there was any dreadiul thing or 
great hurt in this that he had done to him, 
or whether he chought it was the fign of 
- any hurt; he anſwering, No; Why? faid 
he, and what does that there differ from this, 
onely that that which hath cauſed that dark- 
neſs there, is ſomething greater than a Cloak ? 
'/ But theſe are things fit to be diſcourſed in 

the Schoo!z of Philoſophy. 
Well, Pericles, aiter he had put out to 
Sea, as he ſecms not to have done any c- 
ther exploic befitting fuch an apparade and 
Je keſg. £quipage ; ſo when he had beſicged the ho- 
etch ' Epi- ly City aurs, which gave him ſome 
Np bope as if it would or might be tsken, be 
| miſcar- 
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miſcarried in his deſign by reaſon of the 
Sickneſs, For it did riot only feize upon 
the Athenians and deſtroy them, but alfo 
without any difference any others that up- 
on any occaſion mix'd with them'or had 
ought to doe in the Army it carried them 
off too for company. | | CET 
After this finding that the Athenians were He cajles 
very ill affe&ed towards and highly diſplea- /* Fewrie - 
ſed with him, he tried and indeavoured what TY 
he could to appeaſe them by giving them 
ood words and to reincourage their con- 
fidence in him. But he could not pacifie 
or allay their anger, nor perſwade them to 
any thing or prevait with them any way, 


_ till they treely paſt their Votes upon him, 


arid taking the ſtaff into their own hands jj. ; wy. 
they took away his Command from him, nd or of 
and fined him in a round ſum of Money os _ 


which by their account that ſay leaſt, was 


| fifteen Talents, and they which reckon 


moſt name fifty. Now he who was ſet 


down at his Trial to be Þis Accuſer, was 


Cleon, as [domeneus tells us ; but Simmzas, 
according to: Theophraſtus ; and Heraclides 
Ponticus has named Lacratidas tor the man. 


_ After this the publick . heats and affairs Nis dome. 
too might quickly coive to a repoſe and be SITOE 
at quier, the Comonalty having diſcharged * TIE 
their ſplezn and paſſion upon hint (as Waſps 

4 KY do 
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do their ſting) together with the . mortal 
wound they gave him. But his priyate 
domeſtick: concerns were in a wretched un- 
toward condition, he having loſt not a few 
of his Friends and acquaintance in the plague 
time, and thoſe of his Family having long 

fince been in diforder and in a kind of mu- 

m— tioy againſt him. For the eldeſt of his law- 
rel to bim, fully begotten Sons, Xanthippus by name, 
being both by Nature given to expenſe, and 
marrying a young and coſtly Dame, the 
Daughter of axder (who was the Son of 
Epylicus) was highly offended at his Fa- 
ther's niggardly thrift, making him but a 
ſcanty bare allowance, and giving it him, 
by little and little at a time. Wherefore he 
ſent to a Friend one day and borrowed ſome 
money of him, in his Father Peric/es name, 
pretending it was by his order. But the 
man coming efterward to demand the debr, 
Pericles was ſo far from yielding to pay it, 
that he arreſted the man and entred an aQti- 
' on againſt him. Upon which the young 
man FXanthippus thought himſelf ſo hei- 
nouſly uſed and highly diſobliged, that he 

openly. reviled his Father. 
Re «buſeth And firſt by way of droll and raillery 
with florj. he redicul'd him by telling ſtories, what his 
m carriapes and converſations were at home, 
and what kind of diſcourſes he had with the 
Sophiſters and Scholars that came to his 
_ Houſe 
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Houſe. As for inſtance, how, ZEpitimius 4 Law 


the Pharſalian (one who was a praQiiſer of 


all the five Games of Skill) haviog with a sf  tw/e. 


Dart or Javeling unawares, againſt his will 
ſtruck and kill'd a Horſe that ſtood in the 
way, his. Father ſpent a_ whole day with 
Protagoras in a ſerious aud learned diſpute, 
whether the Javelin or the Man that threw 
it, or the Maſters of the Game, who appoin- 
ted theſe Sports, were according to the 
ſtriteſt and beſt reaſon to be accounted 
the cauſe of this miſchance or Horſe-ſlaugh- 
ter ; whereas, and make the worſt of it$ it 


was but chance-medley, Further, beſide 


this, Stefmbrotus tells us, that it was Xan- 
thippus (elf, who ſpread abroad among the 
people that infamous ſtory concerning his 
own Wife, how his Father ſhould make him 
Cuckold : and that this untoward grudge 


of the young man's againſt hisFather, and 


unnatural breach betwixt them, which was 
never to be healed or made up, continued 
with him till his very dying day. For 
X _—_—_ died in the Plague-time of the 
Sickneſs Y 

At which time Pericles, alſo loſt his Si- 
ſter and the greateſt part of his ' Kinsfolks 


and friends, and thoſe who had been moſt death. 


uſeful and ſerviceable to him in managing 
the affairs of State. "However he did not 
thrink or give out upon theſe occaſions, no 

Xx 3 did 


r His una” 
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i did betray or lower his high ſpirit and 
ihe greatneſs of his mind under all. his mif- 

fortunes and thoſe  calamities which befell 

him. Nay, fo: unconcern'd and fo preat a, 

maſter of his pafſions he was. at leaſt ſee- 

med to be, that he was never known to 

weep or to mourn and pay the Funeral 

| Rites to. any of his dead Friends, nor was 

ſo much as ſeen at the Burial of any of his 

Relations, till at laſt he loſt the only Son 

which was left of thoſe who were lawfully 

® begotten, his Son Paralus. This touch'd 
nb. him*home and made him bow and relent; 

\. troubles and yet he ſtrived what he'could to main- 
| 9 train his principle of gravity and to preſerve 
and keep up the greatneſs of his Soul ; but 
all would not' do; for when he came to. 

perform the Ceremony of putting a Garland 

or Chaplet of Flowers upon the head of the 

Corps, he was vanquiſhed by his paſſion at 

the ſight, ſo that he burſt out a crying and 

pours forth abundance of 'tears, having ne- 

ver done any ſuch thing in all the reſt of 

his life before. *'' * © | 


4 
Y 
"4. 


| Ze it invi- Aﬀter all, the City having made trial of 


©, £4 grher Generals for the condu@ of 'War and 


It 
| the ge 
ff -zent. Oratours of buſineſs of State, when they 

found there was no one who was of weight 

enough to counterballance ſuch a charge, 
or of authority ſufficient to be truſted _ 

Ts 4:4 b 
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fo great a Command: then they hankerd f 
after their old Friend and Servant Pericles, - 

and folemaly invited him to the Tribunal 

or pleading place, and deſiring him to accept 

of the Oifce of General or Commander in 

chief again, Hz was then ia a very pzhfve 
conditioa, and kept in at home, as a cloſe 
M2ourner ; but was perſwaded by Alcita- 

des and others of his Friends to come abroad 

and ſhew himſelf ro the people : who ha- 

ving upon his appearance made their ac- 
knowledgments and apologized. for their 
tagratitude and untowardly uſage of him, 

he undertook the publick affairs. oace. more, ——_— 
and being choſen Pretoror chief Governour, 

he brought ina Bill that che Stature con- | 
cerning Baſtard-iſſuz, which he himſelf had 
formerly cauſed to be made, might be re- 
pealed : that ſo the nzm? and race or off 

ſpring of his Family might nor, .far want of 

a lawſul Hzir to ſucceed, be wholly and 
utterly loſt and extinguith2d:” 

Now the bulineſs.of that Statute or Law 7%: Law of 
ſtood thus. Pericles when long ago he ©*©91 
flouriſh:d in the Scate and had (as liach been 
faid) Culdren lawfully begotten, propoſed 
a Law that thoſe onely ſhoald be reputed 
true Citiz2ns of 4:henus, who were barn of 
ſuch Pareats as were both Athenians. Af. 41 inftance 
ter this th King of Fgype having fent rom” 
the CommNnns, by way of preſenc, forty 

R | XX 4 thous 
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thoufand Buſhels of Wheat, which were to 
be diſtributed and ſhared out ainong the 
Citizens, there ſprung up ® great many 
Attions and Suits againſt Baſtards, by ver: 
tue of. that Edi, which till that time had 
not been known, nor taken notice of ; and 
ſeveral perſons beſides were trepann'd and 
inſnar'd by falſe accuſations. There were 
little leſs than five thouſand, who were 
cavght in this State-trap, 'and having loſt 
the freedom of the City were ſold for Slaves ; 
and thoſe who induring -the teſt remained 
in the Government and paſt muſter for 
right Athenians, were found upon the Poll 
to be fourteen thouſand and forty perſons 
in number. IE 4 | 
Now though it look'd ſomewhat odd and 
ſtrange, thata Law, which had been carri- 
ed on fo far againſt ſo- many people, 
ſhould be broken and cancell'd again by the 
ſame man that made it ; yet the preſent ca- 
lamity and diſtreſs, which Pericles labour'd 
under as to his Family, broke through all 
objeQions and prevail'd with the Athenians 
to pity him, as 'one who by thoſe loſſes and 
misfortunes had ſufficiently been puniſhed 
for his former arrogance and hayghtineſs. 
And therefore being of opinion, that he had 
been ſhrewdly -handled by divine venge- 
ance, of which he had run 1ſo ſevere a Gant- 
lop, - and that his requeſt was ſuch as be- 
_ came 
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came a man to ask and men to grant; they 
yielded that he ſhould inroll his Baſtard- joe 
fon in the regiſter of his own Ward by his; 
paternal name. This very Son of his after- re. 
ward, when he had defeated the: Pelepon- 
nefrans in a Sea-fight near the Iſlands called 
Arginuſe, was put to death by the people 


. together with his fellow-Captains, his Col- 


leagues in that Commiſſion. P 
"About that time, when his Son was in- 5s Pick of 


rolFd, it ſhould ſeem, the Plague feis'd Pe- the Plague. 


ricles, not with ſharp and violent fits, as it 
did others that had .it, but with a dull 
and lingring Diſtemper, through various 
changes and alterations, letfurely by littte 
and little waſting the ſtrength of his Body, 


_ and undermining the' noble faculties of his 


Soul.. So that Zheophraſtus in his Morals, 
having made a moot-point, Whether mens 
Manners change with their Fortunes, and 
their Souls being jogg'd and diſturb'd by 
the ailings of their Bodies do ſtart aſide 
from the rules of Vertue ; hath left it upon 
record, that Peric/es, when 'he_ was ſick, 


Thew'd one of his Friends that came to viſit 
him an Amulet - or Charm, that the Wo- wears « 


men had hung about his Neck ; as much adn 4 
to ſay, that he was very fick indeed, when Neck, 7 
he would admit of or indure ſuch a foolery 


as that was. © 


When 


- wwe _— one Pn noon we —  — — — ——— — 
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Waen he was drawing on and near his 

time, the beſt of the Citizens and thoſe of 

his Friends, who were left alive, fitting a- 

bout him, were diſcourſiag of his 'Vertue 

4: 6 and Authority, how great it was, and were 
were dif. reckoning up his famous ARions and At- 
courſing of chievemzats and the number of his Vidto- 
ow. ries; for there were no leſs thin nine Tro- 
phies, which he as their chief Commander 

and Conquerer of their Enemies had ſet up 

for the honour of the Cicy and State. Theſe 

things they talk'd of together among them- 

ſelves, as though he did not underſtand or 

mind what they faid, but had been utterly 

H: ov?r. bereft of his ſenſes. But he had liſtned all 
— the while and given good heed to all the 
« worthy Paſſages of their diſcourſe, and ſpeaking out 
R'ph. among them faid, that he wondered they 
ſhould commend and take notice of thoſe 

things in him, which were as much. owing 

to Fortune as to any thing elſe, an1 had 
happen'd to many other Captains in for- 

mer times as well as to him; and that 

at the ſame time they ſhould not ſpeak or 

make mention of that which was the moſt 
excellent and greateſt thing of all. For, faid 

he, there was n2ver any of all my Fellow-Citi- 

zens that ever wore Black or put on. Mourning 

upon my account or lonz of me : meaning that 

he had not in all his G»vernment been the 
cauſe of any ones death, either by ordering 


or procuring It. A 
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2ge, Without all peradventure ! not only 
upon the account of his gentle behaviour 
and mild temper, . . which all along in the 
many affairs of his life and thoſe ſhrewd 
animoſities which lay upon him he con- 
ſtantly kept up and maintain'd, but alſo of 
his generous great fpirit and high ſeati- 
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'A brave Man, a wonderful great Perſo. 4n.Ene+- 


mum 
him. 


Ld 


ment, that he eſteem'd that to be the beſt 


of all his good qualities, that having been 
in ſuch an abſolute uncontrollable. power, 
as he had had, he never had gratified his 
euvy or his paſſion in-any thing to. any o- 
ther Man's hurt, nor ever had treated any 
enemy. of his, as if he were incurable, that 
is, unreconcileable and one who in time 


\ . might not become a friend; And to me it 


appears that this one thing of him did make 


His gnd 


qualities 
made him 


that otherwiſe childiſh and arrogant Title «ſerve the 


they gave him in Nicknaming him Olympt- 
vs (that is, the Heavenly or Godlike) to be 
without envy and truly becoming him ; I 
mean” his kind and curteous carriage and 
2 pure and untainted unblemiſh'd converſa- 
tion in the height of power and place: Ac- 
cording to. thoſe apprehenſions and reſent- 
ments we have of the Gods themſelves in 
their kind ; whom, upon this account that 
they are naturally the Authors of all good 
things and are not the Authors of any evil, 
we do think worthy to rule and govern the 


title of O- 


ly mpius. 


World, Not 
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The Poets. Not as the Poets rudely fancy, who con- 
ye FH founding us with their fooliſh unmannerly 
paſſions to conceits and opinions, are taken. tardy-1n 
#heGois. their own Poems and fiftious. Stories, when 
they call the place indeed wherein they ſay 
the Gods make their abode, - a ſecure and 
quiet fear, free from all hazards and com. 
motions, not troubled with Winds, nor 
darkned with clouds; bur at all times alike 
ſhinirfy round about with a ſoft ſerenity and 
a pure light, inaſmuch as ſuch a temper'd 
ftation is moſt agreeable and ſutable for a 
blefſed and immortal nature to live in : and 
yet in the mezn while do affirm rhat the 
Gods themſelves are full of trouble and en- 
mity and anger and other paſſions, which 
. No way become or'belong to even Men that 
| have any underſtanding. But this will 
perhaps ſeem a ſubje& fitter for ſome other 
conſideration, and that ought ro be treated 

of in ſome other place. | 
Pericles 's Well! the fucceſs of publick affairs after 
miſt fer Pericles his death did beget a quick and 
ſpeedy ſenſe of his loſs, and want and de- 
fire of ſuch a condu@ as his had been. For 
thoſe who, while he lived, ill reſented his 
great authority,as that which eclipſed them 
and darkned their lights, preſently after bis 
uitting the Stage making trial of other 
ratours and Demagogues, did readily ac- 
knowledge that there never had been in 
"EO Jafurc 
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nature ſuch a diſpoſition as his was, cither 
more moderate and reaſonable in the height 
of that. ſtate he cook upon him, or more 
grave and ſolemn in the metliods of that His ſem- 
mildneſs which he uſed. And that invidi- 12.07 
ous pretended-arbitrary power, about which excuſed 
they made ſuch a ſplutrer and formerly gave mm cmm- 
ir the name of ' Monarchy and Tyranny, i 
did then appear to have been the chief ram- 
part and bulwark of ſafety, which the Go+ 
vernment and Commonwealth had. So 
. great a corruption and murrain, and ſuch 
abundance of wicked ill humours had got 
into publick affairs, which he by keeping 
them weak and low did cover and dif 
guiſe from being much taking notice of, and 
by ſaubbing of them did hinder them from 
growing incurable through a licentious im- 


Ty punity. 


r 
d 
: The End of Pericles's Life, 
| | | 
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THE 


The Tranſlatour of Pericless Life hi 
Advertiſement to the Reader. 


OFT great Author baving a peculiar Idiom of by 

' own and a propriety of ſtyle by kimſecif, in th 
uſe of ſuch Words and Phraſes, as are hardly to be met 
with in any other Greek Writer ;, it would require as 
much pains and take up as much paper to juſtifie the 
Tranſlation, as it did to make it. I ſhall onely charge 
this vacant Page with two or thrce brief Notes of tha 
nature, 

Ceſar ſeeing belike—took occaſion to ask.) In 
the Greek 1t 1s, iy 6 Ketong, @s FO1R4Y, gvnpaTiony. Where 
&5 teryey, ſanding 1n the middle as it doth,ts ref errible 
to both Verbs - that he:jaw them as it hapaed, that ts, 

| belike; and that, as it was mect or apt for one to do, 
be asR't them, that i = as 1 FR it, he took OCCa- 
lion to ask. 

Jolt-head.7] «: gennpin ;, Clot-head, in alluſion 
9 Negennoeemic z, e, Cloud-gatherer, an Epithet 

#iven by Humer to Jupiter. 

* Bitch-fac'd. ] S» properly Kuvoms /1gnifies. That 

which follows, 'and Born without a Maiden-head, 
alludes to a paſſage in Vetronius Arviter,where Quar- 
tilla, I take it, ſpraking of ber ſelf ſaith thus ;. Juno- 
nem iratam habeard, 1i me unquam memini fuiſſe 
vIrginen : meanme, that ſhe bad been a Whore 
time out of mind, and co::1d ;ot her ſelf remember 
that ever foe was 4 Maid, 
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HF: related the memorable: aQti- 
onsof Pericles, let us now proceed 
to the Life of Fabius. It is faid, 
"that the firſt of the name was a Son of Zer- 
cules; and of a Nymph, or ſome Woman 
of that Country, who brought him forth 
on the banks of Tyber, and that he was 2 
, Perſon famous and poweifnl in Rome : 
Others will have it,- that they were firſt 
called Fedians, becauſe the Race of them 

deligh- 
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delighted in digging pit-falls for wild Beaſts, 
and that in proceſs of time, and by corrup- 
tion of language, they grew to be called 
Fabians, | But theſe things be they true 
or falſe, certain it is, that this Family hath 
for a long time yielded great ſtore of emi- 
nent Perſons; Our Fabius, who was fourth 
indeſcent from that Fabius Rutilianus, who 
firſt brought the honourable firname of 
Maximas into his Family, was alſo by way 
of nick-name called Perrucoſus from a Wart 
on his upper Lip, and in his Childhood they 
1n like manner named him Ovicula, by rea» 
fon of his extream mildneſs of Nature. His 


- ſlowneſs in ſpeaking, his long labour and 


pains in learning, his little concern in the 
ſports and divertiſements of his equals, his 
eafie ſubmiſſion to eyery body, as if he had 
no will of his own, made thoſe who judged 
ſuperficially. of him (the number of which, 
ſort of Judges is always the greateſt) eſteem 
him 'inſenfible and ſtupid ; And few were 
they, who could penetrate into the firm- 
neſs of his Courage, and greatneſs of his 
Mind. But as ſoon as he came into Em- 


ployments, his Vertues exerted and ſhewed 


themſelves ;. his reputed Dulneſs did then 
appear to be the ſteddinefs, and intrepid 
bravery of his Soul; his {lowneſfs in words, 
and aQions, to be the effet of a confumma- 
ted Prudence, which always laid them by, 
ti 
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till they were throughly ripe; and his caſie 
cotmpliance to the bent of others, to be a 
noble pride of his heart, thinking it beneath 
him to contend about trifles. 


Fabius, conſidering that the Grandieur Fabius 5y 
gener 'us 


of Rome proceeded trom. Military Vertue, j,,,,., .c- 
and was by the ſame means to be preſerved, pires to re- 


did therefore inure his body to labour and 


exerciſes, wiſely judging,thatnaturalſtrength 
was the beſt Armour : He alſo train'd him- 
ſelf in the Art of ſpeaking and perſwading; 
for words and diſcourſes are the Engines, 
by which Minds are moved ; and he attai- 
ned to ſuch a kind of Eloquence, that his 
manner of ſpeaking, and oft ating wasper- 
fetly the ſame; for although it had not 
much of Ornament, nor Artifice, yet there 
was in it great weight of Senſez it was 
ſtrong and lententious ; much after the way 
of Thucydides. We have yet extant his Fu- 
neral Oration upon the Death of his Son, 
who died Conſul, which he recited before 
the People. | 

He was five times Conſul, and in his firſt 
Conſulſhip he had the honour of a Triumph 
for the ViRory he gained upon the Ligari- 
ans, whom he deteated in a fer Battel, 
and drove them to take ſhelter in- the A4/ps, 
from whence they never aff:r made any in- 
road, nor depredations upon their Newgh-- 
bours. After this Hannibal came into /taly, 
Yy who 
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Hannibal's who at his firſt entrance having gained a 


firſt . pro- 
digtous 


march in- 


£6 Icaly. 


great Battel near the River 7rebza, travers'd 
all Tuſcany with his Victorious Army, and 
defolating the Country round abour, filld 
Rome it ſelf with aſtoniſhment and terrour, 
Beſides unuſual Thunder and Lightning then 
happening, the report of ſeveral il-boding 
Portents .did much increaſe this popular 
conſternation. For it was ſaid, that ſome 
Targets did ſweat blood; that at Antinm, 
when they reap'd their Corn, many of the 
Fars were filld with blood ; that it had 
rained Fire; that the Phaler:ans had ſeen 
the Heavens open, and ſeveral Scrolls in 
form of Lots falling down, in one of which 
it was plainly writ, Now Mars himſelf does 
brandiſh his Arms, But theſe Prodigies had 

no effe& upon the impetuous and fiery 

temper of the Conſul Flaminius, whoſe na- 

tural promptneſs had been much heightned 

by his late ViRory over the Gau/s, though 

he fought them contrary to the order of the 

Senate and the advice of his Collegue : So 

that nothing would fatisfie him but a bat- 

tel with. Z7aunibal, Fabius on the other 

ſide thought it not ſeaſonable to engage 

with the Enemy ; not that he much regar- 

ded thofe talk'd of Prodigies, which he took 

to be either fiAfitious or caſual ; but in re- 

gard the Carthaginian Army was in a Wa- 

ſting condition, without a poſſibility of re: 

Crults, 
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cruits, without Magazines, the Souldier un- 

paid; fo that their only hope and fafety 

was In a Battel : But if let alone, watch'd 

and obſerved, the neighbouring Garriſons 

in the mean time being well ſecur'd, and the 
Roman Allies defended, their vigour would 

ſoon expire, like a Flame for want of Alj- 

ment, Theſe weighty reaſons prevail'd not Fabius's 
with Flaminius, who proteſted, he would C—_ 
never ſuffer that the Enemy thould advance efe3ual ts 
one ſtep farther, and that he would not be 9% Flz 
reduc'd, like Camillas in former time, to 
fight for Rome within the Walls of Rome, 
Accordingly he ordered the Tribunes to 

draw out the Army into the Field ; and as 

he would not be diſlwaded by the reaſons 

of his Collegue from this precipitous reto- 

lution, ſo neither was-he deterr'd by an 1!l 
preſaging accident which befell him at his 

ſetting forth ; for he no ſooner got on 
Horfkeback, but the Beaſt fell into fo vio- 

lent a fit of trembling and bounding that 

he caſt his Rider headlong on the ground. 

This notwithſtanding, away he marcheth 

up to Hannibal, who was poſted near the 

Lake 7raftmena in Tuſcany. And it 1s to 

be obſerv'd, that during the ingagement, 

there hapned fo great an Earrchquake, that 

it diſtroyed ſeveral Towns, altered the 

courſe of Rivers, tore off the tops of Moun- 


tains, yet ſuch was the eagerneſs of the, 
TFL Com- 
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Combatants, that they were ſenſible of. no 


other concuſſion or agitation, but what 
themſelves made. OO 

In this Battel Flaminius fell, having gi- 
ven many proofs of his ſtrength and cou- 
rage, and round about him lay all the bra- 
veſt of the Army : In the whole, fifteen 


thouſand were killed, and as many made 


Priſoners. Hannibal, defirous to beſtow Fu- 
neral honours upon the Body of Flaminius, 
made diligent ſearch after it, but could ne- 
ver find what became of it. Though the 
loſs was ſo conſiderable, yet there was no 


art uſed to diſſemble it at Rome ; as there 


had been, upon the former Ingagment near 
Trebia; for then, neither the General who 
writ, nor the expreſs who told the News, 
related it otherwiſe than as a drawn Battel, 
with equal loſs on either ſide: But now ; 
as ſoon as Pomponius the Pretor had the In: 
telligence, he cauſed the People to aſſemble, 
and without diſguiſing the matter, told 
them plainly, We are beaten (0 Romans) 
our Army is defeated, the Conſul Flaminius 
zs killed; think therefore, what is to be done 
for your ſafety. The ſame commuorion, 
which 2 furious Wind doth cauſe in the O- 
cean, did theſe words of the Preror raiſe in 
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the minds of ſo vaſt a Multitude: But thef. 
rape of their grief being a little over, thefſ} 
danger at hand did at laſt awaken their} 


judg 
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judgments into a reſolution to chuſe a Di» 
atour, who by the Sovereign Authority 
of his Office, and by his Perſonal capacity of 
Wiſdom and Courage, might be able to ma- 
nage the Publick Afﬀairs, beco:ne almoſt de- 
ſperate, and to fit at the Helm in ſo great, - 


F 2 Storm, Their choice unanimouſly fell up- conſent chv- 
on Fabius, in whom was joyn'd a Vene- /** Pitt- 


rable Gravity of manners, with a Spirit not" 
to be daunted with any difficulty or dan- 
ger; whoſe Age was fo far advanced, as to 
give him experience, without taking from 
im the Vigour of Action ; ſo that his Body 
could execute what his Soul delign'd; and 
in him was the happy mixture of Caution 
and Boldneſs. Fabius being thus inſtalled 
in the Office of Di&atour, in the firſt place 
'f he gave the Command of the Horſe to Za- 
fl cins Minutius; and next he asked leave of the 
Senate for himſelf, that in time of Battel he 
might ſerve on Horſe-back, which by an 
Ancient Law amongſt the Romans was 
forbid to their Generals; whether it were, 
that placing their greateſt ſtrength in their 
Foot, they would have their Commanders 
| in Chief poſted amongſt them, or elſe let 
| them know, that how great ſoever their 
| Authority were,the People and Senate were 
K ſtill cheir Maſters, of whom they muſt*ask 
F leave. But then again, to make the Autho- 
rity of his Charge more awful, and to ren- 
SF.3 der 
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der the People more ſabmiſs and obedient 
to him, he cauſed himſelf to be accompa- 
nied with four and twenty Lictours ; and 
when the Conſul came to viſit him, he ſent 

| him word, that at his Audience he ſhould 
diſmiſs his Litours with their Faſces (the 
enſigns of Authority) and appear before him 

only as a private Perſon. 
His zzal The firſt folemn ation of his Diftature 
Pala, to order publick Prayers to be made to 
reltgious the Gods, and to admoniſh the People, that 
«atief. their late overthrow did not befall them 
through want of courage in their Souldiers, 
but through the neglect of Divine Cerimo- 
nies.in the General. He therefore exhorted 
them nor to fear the Enemy, but by extra- 
ordinary honour to appeaſe the Gods. This 
he did, not to fill their minds with ſuper- 
ſtition, but only to raiſe their courage, 
and leſſen in them the fear of the Enemy, 
by making them believe, that Heaven was 
on their (ide. In order hereunto the Siby. 
lize Books were conſulted, in which they 
conceived, the ſecrets of deſtiny and future 
events were to be learnt ; but whoever 
look'd into them, was under a tye of ſecre- 
cy not to reveal what they found, Afﬀeer 
this he aſſembled the People, and made a 
Vow before them to offer in Sacrifice the 


whole produtt of the next Seaſon all 7a 


over, of the Cows, Goats, Swine, Sheep 
| botl 
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both in the Mountains and the Plains ; 
and the more to Solemnize this great Vow, 
he commanded the preciſe ſum of z3z Se- 
ſterces, and 333 Pence, and one third of a 
Peny to be expended upon feſtival Games 
in honour of the Gods. What his myſtery 
might be in that number is not eaſfie tc de- 
termine, unleſs it were in regard of the per- 
tetion of the number of three, as being the 
firſt of odd numbers, the firſt that contains 
in it ſelf multiplication, with all the other 
properties belonging to any whatſoever 
Number beſides. 

In this manner Fabi#s having raiſed the F* 7% 
hearts of the People, by making them be- \,"” ';. 
lieve, that the Gods took their part, and #r with 
by the ſame means having made them ſup- Hpoial 
ple and pliant to his will, he, for bis own 
part, placd his whole confidence 1n him- 
ſelf, believing that the Gods beſtowed vi- 
tory and good fortune only upon the vali- 
ant and the prudent. Thus prepar'd, he 
ſet forth to oppoſe Hannibal, nor with in- 
tention to. fighr him, but to wait upon 
him, to ſtraiten his Quartets, to cut oft his 
Proviſions, and by ſo doing to make his 
victorious Army moulder away, and con- 
ſume with penury and want. With this 
deſign he always incamp'd on the higheſt 
. grounds, where their Horſe could have no 
acceſs to him, He till kept pace with 

Yy 4 them ; 
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| them ; when they marched he followed 


Hannibal 


polttickly 
provoke s 
the R9- 
mans to 


engage. 


them; when they incamped he did the 


fame, but at ſuch a diſtance as not 'to be 


compell'd to an. Ingagement, and always 
keeping upon the Hills, free from the in- 
ſults of their Horſe ; by which means he 
gave them no.reſt, but kept them 1n a con- 
tinual Alarm, | 

But this his dilatory fencing way gave 
occaſion both at Rome, and even in his own 
Camp, to ſuſpet his want of Courage; 
and this opinion prevail'd alſo in /Zannibal's 
Army, who. was himſelf the onely man 
who was not deceived, and who clearly 
faw his own Ruine in his Enemy's Con- 
dut. Wherefore he reſolved with all the 
arts and ſubtleties of War to break his Meg- 
ſures, and fo bring Fabins to an Ingage- 
ment ; like a cunning Wreſtler, who watch- 


eth every opportunity to get good hold 


and cloſe with his Adverſary. Sometimes 
he draws up his Men to the very intrench- 
ments of the Enemy, reptoaching the Ro- 
mans with their Cowardiſe, ſo to exaſpe- 
rate and incenſe them againſt their Gene- 
ral; then again he makes a retreat to a 
good diſtance, that ſo he might draw them 
out to fall upon his Rere. At other times 
in ſight of the Roman Camp he waſtes and 
burns the Countries round, to increaſe the 
clamour of the People againft Fabzus: a 
[4 
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this artifice though it had no effte& upon. - 
the firmneſs and Conftancy of the DiCta» - 
tour, yet -upon the common Souldier, and 
even upon the. General of the Horſe himſelf - 
it had too great an operation: For this, Mz- 
nutins, began to have a contempt of the 
General, and his way of proceeding, which 
he: miſconſtrued to be a timorous cundta- 
tion; ſo that in his Harangues he humou- 
red the Souldiery in their mad fondneſs 
of coming to a battel, and in their ſcorn 
and reproaches which they caſt upon Fa- 
biuu ; calling him the Pedagogue of /Zan- 
»ibal; ſince he did nothing elſe but follow 
him up and down, and look and wait upon 
him. Ar the ſame time they cried up Mz 
z»atius for the only Captain worthy to com- 
mand the Romans, whoſe Vanity and Pre- 
ſumption did thereupon ſwell to that de- 
gree, that he inſolently rallied Fab;us's In- 
campments upon the Monntains, ſaying, 
that he lodged them there, as on a Thea- 
tre, to behold the Flames and Deſolation of 
their Country. And in his vain fit he would 

- ſometimes ask the very Friends and Dome- 
ſticks.of : the General, Whether it were not 
his meaning by fo leading them from Moun- 

' tain to Mountain, to carry them at laſt (ha- 
ving:no hopes on Earth) up into Heaven, 

- and hide them,.in the Clouds from Z7anni- 

--bal's.Army 2 When his Friends related nk 

things 
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" things to the Diftatour, perſwading him 
that, to avoid the general obloquy, and 
the danger that might thereupon enſue, he 
would ingage the Enemy ; his anſwer was, 
7 ſhould be more faint-hearted than they 
make me, if through fear of idle reproaches, 
I ſhould abandon my own reaſon. It is no in- 
glorious thing to have fear for the ſafety of 
our Country. That man is not fit to rule 
others, who ſhall be ſtartled and give ground 
upon the noiſe of rumours and calumnies ; for 
in ſo doing he ſubjetts bimſelf and his govern- 
ment to the fancy of thoſe whom he ought to 


DENY cammand. 
unkilfu.  Butan overſight of Z7avn;bal, at this time 


neſs in the COMMitted, did happily allay theſe diſtem- 


Languaze pers in the Roman Camp: For he, deſirous 


he commits : ; 
-crcax tO refreſh his Horſe in ſome good Paſture- 


errur. prounds, drew off his Army, and ordered 
his Guides to conduct him to Cafrnwm, they 
miſtaking him, by reaſon of his ill-pronoun- 
cing the Latin Tongue, led him and his Ar- 
my to the Town of Ca/ilinum, near Campa- 
#:a, Which the River Yulturnus divides in 
two: The Country about it is a Valley ' 
circled round with Mountains, which 1in- 
largeth it ſelf towards the Sea, near which . 
' that River overflowing, cauſeth a great 
deal of Mariſh ground, and at laſt diſchar- 
ging it ſelf into the Sea, makes a very un- 


ſafe Coaſt, without any Harbour. As ſoon 
as 


» 
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as Hannibal was entred into this Valky, 
Fabius diſpatch'd four thouſand choice men 
to ſeiſe the entrance into it, and ſtop him 
up; and lodged the reſt of his Army upon 
the neighbouring Hills in the moſt advan- 
tageous, places; but at the ſame time he de- 
tached a commanded Party of his lighteſt 
armed men to fall upon Hanniba!'s Rere ; 
which they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that they 
cut off eight hundred of them, and put the 
whole Army in diſorder. Hannibal, finding 
the errour and the danger he was fallen in- 


_ to, immediately cauſed the poor Guides to 
be hang'd, which fatisfy'd his revenge, but 


did not leſſen his danger : For his Enemies 
were fo advantageouſly poſted, that there 
was no hopes of breaking thorough them, 
and his Souldiers began to deſpair of ever 
coming out of thoſe Straits. 


Thus reduc'd, Hannibal had recourle to His Stra- 
this Stratzgeme ; he cauſed two thouſand ,/*::7 ,z2 
head of Oxen, which he had in his Camp, ?/. 
to have Torches and dry Bavens well faſt- 
ned to their Hornes, and lighting them in 
the beginning of the night, he ordered the 
Beaſts to be fare and ſoftly drove on to- 
wards the paſſages out of the Valley; when 
this was done, he made his Army with 
great ſilence march after them. The Oxen 
at firſt kept a ſlow, orderly pace, and with 
their lighted Heads reſembled an Army 

MAr-= 
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marching by night, frighting only the 
Shepherds and Nardner of the Hills a» 


* bout, But when the fire had burnt down 


the Horns of the Beaſts to the quick, they 
no longer obſerved their ſober pace, but 
unruly with their Pain, they ran diſpers'd 
about, toſſing their heads, and ſcattering the 
fire- round. about them. This became 
a ſurpriſing ſpeQacle to the Romans, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe who guarded the Paſlages,who 
being at ſome diſtance from the main Body, 
and  feeing the fire on the ſudden diſper- 
ſing ig ſelf on every fide, as if the Enemy 
had deſign'd to ſurround them, in great 
fright and amazement, quitted their Poſt, 
and precipitouſly retired to their Camp on 
the Hills: They were no ſooner gone, but 
2 light Body of ZZannibal's Men, according 
to his order, immediatly ſeiz'd the Paſſages, 
and ſoon after the whole Army, -- with all 
the Baggage, came up and ſafely - marched 
through the Paſſes. Fabizzs, before the 
night was over, quickly found out the trick ; 
for ſome of the Beaſts with their Flam- 
ing heads fell into the hands of his Men; 
but for fear of an Ambuſh in the Dark, 
he kept his Men all night to their Arms 
in the Camp : And as ſoon as it was day, 
he charged the Enemy in the Rere, 
where. many fell, and by reaſon of the 
Straits, and unevenneſs of the Paſlages, the 

ifor- 
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diſorder had like to have been general over 
the whole Punick Army, but that Z7anniba? 
ſpeedily detached from his Van a'Body of 
Spaniards , who of themſelves aCtive and 
nimble, were accuſtomed to the climbing 
of Mountains: Theſe briskly attacked the 
Roman Troops, who were in heavy Ar- 
mour, and routing the foremoſt, gave ſuch 
a check to Fabins, that he was no longer 
'in condition of following the Enemy. This 


F 
on divers 


Cir 


W—_—_t > 


abius ap= 


ation brought a ſtrange obloquy and con- accaurs 
tempt upon the Didtatour ; They aid, it - ſookes 


was now. manifeſt, that he was not © 
inferiour to his Adverſary (what they al- 
ways thought) in Courage, but even in 
ConduR. . 
And Hannibal (maliciouſly) to improve 
their hatred againſt him, marched with his 


Army clofe to the Lands and Poſleffions of | 


Fabius, and then giving order to his Soul- 
diers to burn and deſtroy all the Country 
about, he forbad them upon pain of death 
to do the. leaſt damage in the Territories 
of the Roman General, and placed Guards 
for their ſecurity, Theſe matters reported 
at Rome, had that effe& with the People, 
which Hannibal deſired. Their Tribunes 
raiſed a thouſand ſtories againſt him, chiefl 
at the inſtigation of Metel/as, who not 
ſo much out of hatred to him, as out of 
friendſhip to Minativs, whoſe Kinſman he 
| was, 
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was, thought by depreſſing Fabius to raiſe 
his Friend, The Senate on their part was 
alſo offended with him, for the bargain he 
had made with Farniba!, about the ex- 
change of Priſoners, . of which the condi- 


tions were, that after the exchange made of 


Man for Man, if any on either fide remain- 
ed, they ſhould be redeemed at the price 


of two hundred and fifty Drachms a Head F 
a 


and upon the whole account there remain 

two hundred and forty Romans unexchan- 
ped. They not onely refuſed to allow 
Money for the Ranſomes, but alſo reproa- 
ched Fabius for making a Contra fo con- 


frary to the honour and intereſt of the 


Commonwealth, 'in redeeming thoſe men 
at ſo dear a rate, who had cowardly ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be taken by the Enemy, 
Fabius heard and endur'd all this with in- 
- vincible patience ; but having no money by 
him, and on the other fide being reſolved 
to keep his word with, Zannibal, he dil- 
patch'd his Son to Rome, to ſell Land, and 
to bring-with him the price, ſufficient to 
diſcharge the Ranſomes; which was pun- 
Quually perform'd by his Son, and accord- 
ingly the Priſoners were delivered to him ; 
amongſt whom many that were-able, of- 
fered when they were releaſed, ro repay 
the money of their Ranſome, but Fabzus 


would not permit them to do it, 
About 
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About this time Fabinus was called to 

Rome by the Prieſts, to afliſt (according to 

the duty of his Office) at ſome of their 

ſolema Sacrifices ; whereby he was forced 

to leave the command of the Army with 

Minutius; but before he parted, he charged 

him, and intreated him, 1n his abſence, not 

to come to a battel with Zanniba/: His 

commands, his intreaties, and his advice 

were toſt upon Minutius ; for His back was 

no ſooner turn'd, but the new General im- 

mediately fought all occaſions to fight the 

Enemy. And notice being brought him, Micutins 

that ZZannibal had ſent out a great part of?",Fabius's 

his Army to forage, he fell upon a conſi- ;acks the 

derable Party of them, doing great execu- Crthag- 

tion, and driving them to their very Camp, "*** ©. 

with no little terrour to the reſt, who ap- 

prehended their breaking in upon them: 

but in the mean time ZZannibal had drawn 

his men up into a body, and Minutins 

without any loſs made his retreat. This 

ſucceſs did much increaſe the boldneſs and 

preſumption of Min«tius, and fill'd the Soul- 

diers minds with a contempt of the Enemy, 

and with a longing defire of a battel. The 

News was ſuddenly ſpread avout Rome, and 

then was Fabins heard to ſay thoſe memo» 

rable words, That he dreaded nothing more, 

for the ſafety of Rome, than the ſucceſs of 

Minutias, But the People were mad with 


JoY, 
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joy, and Metelas, who was then their Tri- 
bune, made an Oration to them, in which 
he infinitely exroll'd the Valour of Minu- 
tius, and fell bitterly upon Fabius, accuſing 
him not only for want of Courage, but 
| even of Loyalty; and not only him, but 
alſo many others of the moſt eminent and 
| conſiderable Perſons in Rome ; that by their 
means the Carthaginians had brought the 
War into /taly, deſigning thereby ro op-. 


--, preſs and deſtroy the Liberty of the Peo- 


' ple; for which end they had put: the ſu- 
preme Authority into the hands of a ſingle 
perſon, who by his ſlowneſs and delays 
might give leiſure to F7annibal to eftabliſh 
himſelf in /*aly, and thoſe of Carthage time 
and opportunity to ſupply him with freſh 
ſuccours in order to a total Conqueſt, Ar 
this, Fabius ſtep'd forth, but diſdain'd to 
make any reply to his accufations ; he only 
faid, That they ſhould expedite the Sacrifi- 
ces, that ſo he might Jpeedily return to the 
Army, to puniſh Minatius, who had preſumed 
to'fight contrary to his Orders, He had no 
ſooner pronounced theſe words, but the 
People were immediately poſſeſs'd with the 
belief, rhat Minutius ſtood in danger of his 
life: For it was in the power of the DiQta- 
tor to impriſon, and to put to death; and 
they feared that Fa4ius, though of a mild 
temper to outward appearance, would be 
as 
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as hard to be appeaſed when irritated, as 

he was flow to be provoked, And yet no Fab'us - 
body dar'd to contradi& the orders of the !j\ 72 
Ditatour, but Mete/lus, whoſe Office of bune Me- 
Tribune gave him ſecurity and liberty to © 
ſay what he pleaſed ; for in the time of a 
DiQtature' that Magiſtrate onely conferves 

his Authority. He therefore boldly apply'd 
himſelf tothe People, in the behalf of Mz- 
atius, that they ſhould not ſuffer him to 

be made a ſacrifice to the enmity of Fabzus, 

nor permit him to be deſtroyed, like the 

Son of Manlius Torquatus, who was behea- 

ded by his Father for a Battel fought and 
won againſt order : Then he exhorted them 

to take away from Fabius that abſolute 
power of a Diqatour, and to put it into 
more worthy hands, which might better 
manage it for their fafety and publick good. 
Theſe impreſſions very much prevail'd up- 

on the People, though not ſo far, as whol- 

ly to difpoſſeſls Fabjus of the DiQtature : 

But they decreed, that Minatius ſhould have 

an equal authority with the Ditatour 1n 

the Army ; which was a thing then with- 

out Precedent, though, not long after, it 

was alſo practiſed upon the overthrow at 
Cannes, when, the Ditatour Marcus Funz» 

us being with the Army, they choſe ar 
Rome Fabius Buteo Dictatour, that he might 
create new _— to ſupply the _ 
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of thoſe who were killd, which could be 
performed by no other Magiſtrate. But 
as ſoon as, being entred into the Senate, he 
had fil'd thoſe vacant places with a ſuffici- 
ent number, he immediately diſmiſſed his 
Lifors with their Faſces and all his Atten- 
dance, -and mingling himſelf like a com- 
mon pe:ſon with the reſt of the People, he 
quietly went about his own affairs. The 


Enemies of Fadbias thought they had ſuffi- 


ciently affronted and dejeted him, by rai- 
ſing Minatius to be his equal in authority ; 
but they miſtook the remper of the man, 


who lcok'd vpon their madneſs as more in- 


jurious to the Commonwealth than ro him- 


ſelf; in imitation of Dzogenes, who being 
told, that ſome perſons derided him, made 
anſwer, But 1 am not derided, meaning in 


a Philoſophical ſenſe, that a good and a wiſe 
Man- was not capable of being effronted, or 
diſgraced, becauſe ſuch injuries made no 
impreſſion upon him. Thus Fabius,. with 
great lenity and unconcernedneſs, ſut mit- 
red to this mad Vote of : the People ; but 
leſt the raſhneſs of Minutius ſhould be'there- 
by ,inabled to run headlong upon ſome'dan- 
gerous enterpriſe, with all privacy and ſpeed 
he returnd back to the Army ; where he 
found Minutius ſo big and elevated with 
his new dignity, that a joynt-authority-not 
contenting him, he required by turns to 

| have 
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have the Command of the Army, every o- 
ther day. This Fabius rejeted, as of too He divider 
danderous conſequence, but was contented on, 
(tro comply wich his imperious humour) ourius. 
that the Army ſhould be divided, and each 
General ſhould command his patt, The 
firſt and fourth Legion he took tor his own 
diviſion, the ſecond and third he delivered 
to Minutius ; ſo alſo of the Auxiliary Forces 
each had an equal ſhare. 

Minutius thus exalted, could not contain 


himſelf from boaſting, even in the preſence 
of Fabixs, that now he had humbled the 
mighty man, who fo lately trampled on 
their Lives and Fortunes. To whom the 
DiQatour mildly replyed, Minutius, you 
miſtake your Enemy ; tis Hannibal and not 
Fabius whom you are to combat ; but. if you 
muſt needs contend with your Collegue, let 
it be in diligence and care for the preſerva- 
tion of Rome ; that it may not be (aid, a 
man ſo favour'd by the People, ſervd them 
worſe than he who had been ill treated and 

diſgrac'd by them. 
ur young, General deſpiſing theſe ad- 
monitions, . as the dotage of ſupercilious 
Age, immediately remov'd with the body 
of his Army, and incamped by himſelf. 
Hanzibal, who was not ignorant of all theſe 
paſſages, lay watching his advantage from 
them; it happen'd, that between his Army 
"Ex at 
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and that of Mizutius, there was a certain 
etdinence which ſeem'd a very advantage- 
ous Poſt to incamp upon, it had the pro- 
ſpe& of a large Plain about it, and the 
' Fields appear'd to be all level and even; and 
yet there were a great many Ditches and 

| hollowneſles in them, nor diſcernible ro the 
eye at a diſtance, Hannibal, had he plea- 
fed, could eafily have poſſefs'd himſelf of 
this ground ; but he reſerved it for a bait 
of train, in a proper ſeaſon, to draw the 
— Romans tv, an Ingagement. Now that Mz- 
quence of wittzus and” Fabius were divided, he thought 
raſbſpara. (he opportunity fair for his purpoſe; and 
ting frm therefore, having in the Night-timelodged a 
Fav. convenient number of his men in thoſe Dit- 
ches and hollow 'places, early in the mor- 
ning he ſent forth a ſmall detachment, who 
in the ſight of Mizutius poſſeſſed themſelves 
of that 'rifing ground. According to his 
expetation, Mitutins ſwallowed the bait, 
and firſt fends out a Party of Dragoons, 
and after them'ſome Horſe, to diſlodge the 
Enemy. And at laſt, when he faw Han- 
nibal in perſon advancing to the aſliſtance 
of his men, he marched with his whole Ar- 
my drawn up, reſolving to make himſelf 
Maſter of that Poſt. The combar for ſome 
time was * equal + between the foremoſt 
Troops ; but as ſoon as Hannibal perceſs 
ved, that the whole Army of the Romans 
| | | | Was 
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was now ſufficiently advanced within the 
toils he had ſer for them, ſo that their 
Backs and Flanks were open to his men, 
whom he had poſted in thoſe low places; 
he inſtantly gave the ſignal, whereupon 
they ruſhed forth, and furiouſly attacked 

Minutius 1a the Rere. The ſurprize and 

the ſlaughter was fo great, that it ſtruck 

an univerſal terrour through the whole 

Army, The braveſt amongſt them,. and 

Minutius himſelf were in ſuch aſtoniſh- 

ment, that they were as uncapable of gt- 

ving orders, as the Souldicry of obeying 

them, Thoſe who ſought to fave them- 

ſelves by flight, were intercepted and cut 

in pieces by the Numidian Horſe-men, who 

for that purpoſe had diſpers'd themſelves 

about the adjacent Plains, 

Fabius was not ignorant of this danger 
of his Country-men; He well foreſaw 
what would happen from the rathneſs of 
Minutius, and the cunning, of Faunibal ;; 
for which reaſon he kept his Mea to their 
Arms, in a readineſs tro wait the event ; 
nor would he trult to the reports of others, 
but he himſelf upon an eminence in his 
Camp, viewed all chat paſſed. When there- 
fore he ſaw the Army of Minstins incom- 
paſs'd by the Enemy, and that by their 
countenance and ſhiſting their ground, they 
were more diſpoſed to flight than to reſiſt ; 
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with a great ſigh, ſtriking his hand upon 
his Thigh, he ſaid to thoſe about him, O 


Hercules ! how much ſooner than I expetted, 


and yet how much later than be would have 
done, hath Minutius deſtroy'd himſelf ! He 
then commanded the Enfigns to march, 
and the Army to follow him, telling them, 
we muſt make haſte to reſcue Minutius, who 
7s a valiant man, and a lover of his Country ; 
and if he hath been too forword to ingage the 
Enemy, at another time we will tell bim of ir. 
Thus in the head of his men' Fabins mar- 
ched up to the Enemy ; and in the firſt place 
he cleared the Plains of thoſe Numidians, 
and next he fell upon thoſe who were char- 
ging the Romans 1n the Rere, running 
down all that made oppoſition, and obl;- 
ging the reſt to-ſave themſcives by a haſty 
retreat, leſt themſelves ſhould be environed 
as the Romans had been. Hannibal ſeeing 
fo ſudden a chaoge of affairs, and the great 
execution done by Fab;us beyond the torce 
of his age, opening his way through the 
Ranks that he might joyn Minutins, wari- 
ly commanded a Retreat, and drew off his 
men into their Camp : The Romans on 
their part were no lefs contented to retire 
in ſafety. Ir is reported that upon this oc- 
caſion Hannibal aid to his friends ; Did 
not I tell you that this Cloud which alwaies 
hover'd upon the Mountains, would at ſome 

TT. me | rat 
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time or other come down with a Storm upox 
us? PFabius, after his men had pick'd up 
the Spoils of the Field, retir'd to his own 
Camp, without ſaying any harſh or re- 
proachful thing ro his Collegue ; who alſo 
on his part gathering his army together, 
11 this manner delivered himſelf to them, 
Never to commit a fault is above the force 
of humane Nature; but to learn and improve 
by the faults we have committed, is that 
which becomes a good and a prudent man. 
Some reaſons I may have to accuſe Fortune, 
but I have many more to thank her ; for in a 
few hours ſhe hath cured a lonz miſtake, and 
taught me, that I am not the man who ſhould 
command others, but have need of another to 
command me ; and that w2 are not to contend 
| for a vidtory over thoſe to whom it is our ad- 
vantage to yield. Therefore for the future 
the Diftatour muſt be your Commander ; but 
in gratiturle towards him 1 will lil be your 
Leader, and always be the firſt to obey bis _. 
orders, Having faid this, he commanded ſenſible of 
the Roman Eagles to march forward, and his error 
all his men to Show him in their orders 1n- arr » 
to the Camp of Fabius, The Fabians ſtood 
amazed at the novelry of the fight, and 
were anxious and doubtful what the mea- 
ning might be. When he came near the 
Didtatour's Tent, Fahbins went: forth to 
meet him, and he preſently laid his Colours 
£2 4 at 
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at his Feet, calling him with a loud voice 
his Father, and the Army commanded by 
him, the Patrons of his Liberty ; and after 
ſeveral civilities and congratulations, he 
thus addreſled himſelf to the Diftatour ; 
Tou have this day (Fabjus) obtain'd a double 
Viflory ; one by your Kalour and Condutt up- 
on your Enemies, and another by your {1u- 
manity and Compaſſion upon your Collegue : 
you have at once preſerved us and inſtrutted 
us; and when we were ſhamefully beaten by 
Hannibal you reftor'd us to our honour and 
our ſafety ; and inſtead of him, Fabius more 
honourably is now our Vittor. Wherefore I 
can call you by no other name but that of a 
Father, fince you have not only at this pre« 
ſent- given life to me, (as a common Pa- 


rent) to all theſe who are under me, Aﬀer - 


this, he threw himſelf with great tender- 
neſs and ſubmiſſion into the Arms of the 
Dicatour ; and in the ſame manner the 
Souldiers of each Army embraced one ano- 
ther with an exceſs of gladneſs and tears 
of joy, 

Not long after, Fabius laid down the 
Dictature, and new Conſuls were created. 
Thoſe, who immediately ſucceded, ob- 
ſerv'd the ſame method in mannaging the 
War, and avoided all occaſions of fighting 
Hannibal in a pitch'd Battel; they onely 
ſuccour'd their Allies and preſerv'd the 
| | | Towns 
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Towns from falling off to the Enemy. But 7b intif- 
afterwards when 7erentius Farro (a mane beds 
of obſcure Birth, but very popular and bold) Terencius 
had obtain'd the Conſulſbip, -he ſoon made Varro the 
it . appear, that by his raſhneſs and igno- _ 
rance, he would expoſe the Commonwealth 

ro the laſt hazard : For it was his cuſtom, 

to declaim in all Aſſemblies, that as long 

as the Counſels of Fabius prevaild in Rome, 

there would never be an end of the War ; 

and he made his brags, that whenever he 
ſhould get fight of the Enemy, he would 

free /taly from the Arms of Strangers, With 

theſe promiſes he {o prevaild with the cre- 
dulous multirude, that he raisd a greater 

Army than had ever yet been fent out of 

Rome. There were liſted fourfcore thou» 

ſand fighting men ; but that which gave 
confidence to the Populace, did at the fame 

time very much terrific and deject the wiſe 

and experienced, and none more than Fa- 

bius ; For if ſo great a Body, and the flower 

of the Roman Youth ſhould be cur off, 

they could not fee any reſource for the ſafe- 

ty of Rome. Wherefore they addrefs'd them- 

ſelves to theother Conſul, Paulus Amilius, 

a man of great experience in War, but ha- 

ted by the Common People; who formerly 

upon ſome diſpleaſure had ſet a Multt upon 

him. This other Conſul they encourage to 
withſtand the temerity of his Collegue, 

| telling 
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telling him, if he will profitably ſerve his 
Councry, he muſt no leſs oppoſe Yarro than 
H mnibal, ſince both conſpired to decide 
Fabius's the fate of Ram: by a Battel, 7t 7s more 


weighty tn- 
flruFions 


reaſonable (faid Fabius to him) that you 


to Paulus ſhould believs m? than Varro in matters re- 


Emilius. /1:;xg to Hannibal, when / tell you, that if 


for this year you abſtain from fighting with 
him, either his Army will of it ſelf moulder 
away and be deſtroyed, or elſe he will be glad 
to depart and free Italy from* thoſe trouble- 
ſome Gurfts. This evidently appears, inaſ- 
much, that notwithſtanding bis Vittories, 


 mone of the Countries or Towns of Italy come 


in to him, and that now his Army us not the 
third part of what it was at firſts, To this 
Paulas Emilius is ſaid to have reply'd, Did 
[ ouely conſider my ſelf, I ſhould rather chuſe 
to be expoſed to the Weapons of Hannibal, 
than to the ſuſfrages of my fellow Citizens, 
whoſe rancour I am ſure' to increaſe againſt 
m2, if I avoid ing1ting the Enemy; yet fince 
the life of Rome ts at ſtake, I will rather 
in my condutt pleaſe and obey Fabius than al 
the world b:fides. But theſe good meaſures 
were broken by the ambitious importunity 


of Yarro; for when they were both come 


to the Army, nothing would content this 
Fovourite of the People,bur a ſeparate Com- 
mand, that each Conſul ſhould have his day-; 
and when his turn came, hepoſted his _ 

cloſe 
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cloſe to {Zannibal, at a Village called Can- Varro's 
vas, by the River Aufdius. It was no oe _ 
ſooner day, but he ſet up the red Flagg over wih the 
his Tent, \which was the ſignal of Battel, Carthage 
This boldneſs of the Conſul, and the nu- ge 


merouſneſs of bis Army (double to theirs) 
ſtartled 'the Carthaginians ; but Z7annibal 
commanded them to their Arms, and with 
a ſmall train he went forth to take a full 
proſpe&t of the Enemy, upon a riſfir7 
ground not far diſtant. One of his follc »- 
ers, called Gi/co (a Nobleman of Carthage) 
told him, that the number of the Enemy 
was very aſtoniſhing; ro whom Hannibal 
reply'd, with a ſerious countenance ; There 
is ſomething yet more aſtoniſhing, which you 
take no notice of; that m all that Army there 
not one man whoſe name is Giſco. This jeſt 
of their General made all the company 
laugh, and as they returned to the Camp, 
they told it tothoſe whom rhey met, which 
cauſed a general laughter amongſt them all. 
The Army ſeeing Hannibal's attendants 
come back from viewing the Enemy in 
ſuch a laughing condition, did verily be- 
lieve, that from the good poſture of their 
affairs, and from the contempt of the Ene- 
my this laughter had proceeded ; which 
did not a little ſerve to raiſe the drooping 
ſpirits of the Souldicrs. According to his 
uſual manner, Hannibal faild not by his 
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Stratagems to advantage himſelf. In the 
firſt place, he ſo drew up his Men, that the 
wind was on their backs, which was at that 
time very violent; and by reaſon of the 
great Plains of Sand, carried before it a great 
cloud of duſt, which ſtriking upon the fa- 
ces of the Romans, did very much diſable 
them in'the Fight. In the next place, all 
his beſt men he put into his wings ; and in 
the Body, which was ſomewhat more ad- 
vanced than the Wings, he placed the worſt 


and the weakeſt of his Army. Then he- 


commanded thoſe in the Wings, that when 
the Enemy had made a thorough charge 
upon that middle advanc'd Body, which he 
knew would recoil, as not being able to 
ſtand their ſhock ; and that, when the Ro- 
mans, ia their purſuit, ſhould be far enough 
ingaged within the two Wings, they ſhould, 
both on the right and rhe left, charge them 
in the Flank, and endeavour to incompals 
them. - This deſign had all the ſucceſs ima- 
ginable ;' for the Romans preſſing upon 
Hannibal's Front, which gave ground, re- 
duced the form of his Army into a perfect 
Half Moon ; and blinded with the Juſt, they 


followed on fo far, that they gave room for 
the Enemies Wings to joyn behind them, 
and fo to incloſe and charge them both 
Flank and Rere ;.. which they did with an 
incredible ſlaughter of the Romans: To 

| | Whoſe 
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whoſe Calamity, it is alſo faid, that a ca- 
ſual miſtake did very much contribute; 
For the Horſe of ZAmzlius receiving a hurt, Emilius 
and throwing his Maſter, thoſe about him —_— 
immediately alighted to aid+ the Conſul; 
the Roman Troops ſeeing their Comman- 
ders thus quitting their Horſes, took it for 
a ſign that they ſhould all diſmount and 
charge the Enemy on foot. At the ſight 
of this, Zannibal was heard to ſay, This 
pleaſeth me better than af they had been des- 
liver'd to me bound band and foor. For the 
particulars of this Ingagement, -we refer 
our Reader to thoſe Authors who have writ 
at large upon the Subjett, | 
The Conſul Yarro with a thin company 
fled to YVenutia; and Paulus Emilius, un- 
able any longer to oppoſe the flight of: his 
men, or the purſuit of the Enemy, his Bo- 
dy all covered with wounds, and his Soul 
no leſs wounded' with grief, fat: himſelf 
down upon a Stone, expetting the kind- 
neſs of a difpatching blow, His Face was 
ſo disfigured, and all his: Armour fo ſtained 
with Blood, that his very Friends and Do- 
meſticks paſſing by knew him not. Atlaft 
Cornelius Lentulas, of a Patrician'Race, per- 
ceiving who he was,allighred from tis Horſe, 
and tendring 'it to him, defired him to get 
up, and fave a life ſo neceſſary to the fafery 
of the Commonwealth, which at this _ 
by wou 
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would dearly want ſo great a Captain. But | 1 

nothing could prevail upon him to accept | « 

of . the offer; with tears.in his eyes he obli- | | 
ged young Lentulus to remount his horſe; | 1 

then ſtanding up, he gave him his hand, | { 

and commanded him to tell Fabius Maxi- | | 

mus, that Faulus Emilius. had followed his 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


direQions to his very laſt, and had not in 

the leaſt deviated from thoſe meaſures 

which were agreed between them ; bur that 

it was his hard fate, to.be overpower'd by 

YVarro in the firſt place, « and ſecondly by 
Hannibal, Having diſpatch'd Lentulus 

with this Commillion, he mark'd where 
—_— the ſlaughter was greateſt, and there threw 
” himſelt upon the Swords of the Enemy. In 
this Battel it is reported, that fifty thou- 
ſand Romans wereſlain, four thouſand Pri- 
ſoners taken in the Field, and ten thouſand | 
n in the Camp of both Conluls. | 
The Friends of Hannibal earneſtly per- | 

{waded him to follow his Victory, and pur- 1 

ſue the flying Romans into the very Gates 

of Rome ; aſſuriog him, that in five days | 

march he might ſup in the Capitol : Nor | 

is it eaſie to imagine, what hindred him | 

from it. I am apt to believe, that the ex- 
ceſs of his good Fortune, or ſome Tutelary 
God of the Romans blinded his Reaſon, and 
made him _ loiter away his time; which 
made Barcas, a Carthaginian, tell him with 
indigs 
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indignation ; Tou know, Hannibal, how ta get 
a Viftory, but not how to wſe it, Yet, though 
he failed in making the beſt advantage of fo 
mighty a Victory, however it produced a 
ſtrange turn and improvement in his affairs; 
For he, who hitherto had not one Town, 
nor a Sea-port in his Poſſeſſion, who had 
nothing for the ſubſiſtence of his men but 
what he pillaged from day to day ; who 
had no place ot Retreat, nor any reaſonable 
hopes to make the War continue, nor his 
Army to hold together, now became Ma- 
ſter of the beſt Provinces and Towns of 
Tealy, and of Capua it ſelf (next to Rome Cpu re- 
the moſt flouriſhing and opulent City) all gyannibal. 
which came over to him, and ſubmitted to 
his Authority. | 

[t is the ſaying of . Euripides, that a max 
is in no good condition when he is obliged'to 
try a Friend, nor a State when it (tawds in 
weed of an able General, And ſo it was with 
the Romans ; who (before the Battel) bran- 
ded the counſels and attions of ' Fabius with 
the infamous note of cowardiſe and fear, 
but now in the other extreme, they admire 
and adore his prudence, as ſomething di- 
vine, that could fee fo far, and foretell what 
would happen fo contrary to, and ſo much 
above the judgment of all others. In him 
therefore: they place their only hope ; - his 
wiſdonr is the facred Anchor, which wv 
q them 
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them- in ſo great a flactuation, and his 
Counſels alone preſerve them from diſper- 
ſing, and deſerting their, City; as in the 
time when the Gauls took . poſſeſſion of 

Fabins of -Rome, He, whom they eſteemed fearful 
an even and pulilanimous, when they were (as they 
the ,reareft thought) in 4: proſperous condition, is now 
confterna- the- only man -in +this . general dejettion, 
_ who ſhews.no fear, but walking the Streets 
with an aſlured and ſerene, countenance, 
comforts the afflicted, invigorates the weak, 

and incourageth all to a brave and reſolute 
defence of their Country: ., He cauſed the 

- © Senate to meet; he heartned the Magiſtrates, 

| aad was as the Soul of their Body giving 

them life and 'motion ; He. placed Guards at 

the Gates of the City, to ſtop the. trighted 

Rabble from'-fiying ; He: regulated and 
confin'd their. Mournings .for'- their. {lain - 
Friends, both\as ro time and place ; That 

each Family within its own Walls, and not 
in-Pablick, -ſhould; perform ſugh Qbſequies; 
and that the ceremony of :them/hould- cons 
tinue only the ſpace of ane Month, and 
then the whoke.Ciey ſhould beilyſtrazed and 
purified. The Feaſt of Ceres. happening 10 
fall within ehis time, it was decreed, that 
the Solemanity- ſhould be intermicted ; leſt 
the fewnels and the ſorrowfyb countenance 
of. thoſe. who ſhould celebrate it,; might too 
much expoſe taithe People the _—_Y of 
| gncLF 
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their loſs; Beſides, the worſhip moſt ac; 
ceptable to the Gods, is that which comes 
from chearful hearts ; But thoſe Rites which 
were proper and peculiar for appeaſing their 
anger, and precuring auſpicigus gas and 
preſages, were by the direction. of the Ay+ 
gurs carefully performed. AAMo Fabius Pittos 
(a near Kinſman to Maximus) was lent to 
conſult the Oracle of De/phos ; and about 
the ſame time, two Veſtals. having been 
detefted to have been violated, the oge 
kill'd her ſelf, and the other according; tg 
cuſtom was buried alive. © Wk 

But now let us admire the. moderatic —_ 
and generoſity of this Roman Commog- rs di/poſi- 
wealch ; chat when the Conſul Yarro came 7" in ihe 
beaten and flying bome, full of iafamy and 
ſhame, after he had ſo.foully and calami- 
touſly managed their affaixs, yet the whole 
Senate and People went qut to meet him 
at the Gatcy of the City, and received him 
with all the honour and. reſpe& due to their 
Conſul: And ſiknce being commanded, 
the Magiſtrates and chief of the Senate, 
and principally. Fa4ius, commended hym 
before the People, for that he did nat de- 
ſpair of the- fafety of the Common-weglth 
after ſo great 2a loſs, but was come to take 
the Government into- his hands, ro execute 
the Laws, and comfort his feHow Citizens, 
by this means nat yet abandon'd and forlorg. 
| Aa2 When 
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When. word was brought to Rome that 
Hannibal, after the Fight, had marched 


with his Army into the remoter parts of 


Ttaly, the hearts of the Romans began to 


recover again their ancient vigour and reſo- 


lution ; they ſeat forth an Army under the 
command - of Fabius Maximus, and Claudi- 
us Marcellus ; both great Generals, equal in 
Fame, but very. unlike and oppoſite in their 
ways. For Marcellus as we have former- 
ly ſet forth-in his Life, was a man of ation, 
bold, +vigorous and enterpriſing, and (as 
Homer deſcribes his Warriours) fierce, and 
delighting in"fights. So that having to do 
with Hannibal, a man of his own temper, 
they never failed upon all occaſions to come 
to an Ingagement. But_ Fabius adher'd to 


' his former principles, {till perſwaded, that 


by following cloſe and not fighting him, 
Hannibal and his Army would at laſt be ti- 
red out and conſumed ; like an able Wreſt- 
ler, who with too much exerciſe and toil 

ows languid and weak. Wherefore Poſ- 
donius tells us, that the Romans called 
Marcellus their Sword, and: Fabius their 
Buckler; and that the vigour of the 'one 
mixt with the ſteadineſs of the other,made 


a happy Compound, very falutiferous to 
Rome. So that Hannibal found by experi- 
ence that incountring the one, he met with 
a rapid impetuous River, which-drove him 

eſt back 
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back and ſtill made ſome breach upon him ; 

and by the other, though ſilently and qui- 

etly paſſiog by him, he was incenſibly 

walh'd away and conſumed : at laft he was 

brought ro this, that he dreaded Marcellus 

when he was in motion, and Fabius when 

he fat ſtill, During the whole courſe of 

this War, he had ſtill ro do with one or 

both of theſe Generals ; for each of them 

had been five times Conſul ; and either as 

Pretor,.or Proconſul, or Conſul, they had 

always a part inthe government of the Ar= _ 

my; till at laſt Marce/las fell into the trap ——__ 1 

which /7annibal had laid for him, and was au /tain 

kill'd in his fifth Conſulſhip. But his craft 5 Hnai- 

and ſubrilty was unſucceſsful upon Fabins ; * 

who only once was in ſome danger of be- 

ing caught; For he had ſent counterfeit 

Letters to him from the principal inhabi- 

tants of Metapont, wherein they ingaged to 

deliver up their Town if he would come 

before it with his Army : This train had 

almoſt drawn him in, for he had reſolved 

to march to them with part of his Army, 

but was diyerted only by conſulting the 

flight of the Birds, which he found to be 

inauſpicious : And not long after he came 

to underſtand that thoſe Letters had been 

forged by Hannibal, who for his recep- 

tion had laid an Ambuſh to entertain him. 

This perhaps we muſt rather -attribute to 
Aaa 2 the 


— 
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if . the favour of the Gods than to the: prudence | 


| . of *Fabjus. | TY 
| Tiewin. + But im preſerving the Towns and his Al- 
| = of lies from revolting, with fair and gentle u- 
| Fabius te ſage, andin not uſing rigour, or ſhewing a 
| _ {kt 41 ſuſpicion upon every light ſuggeſtion, his 
/ ties. condu@ was very fingutar. It is reported 
of him, that being informed of a certain 
| Marſian (an eminent Man for his courage 
| and quality} who had dealt underhand with 
| ſbme of the Souldiers to make them deſert, 


Fabius was lo far from uſing ſeverity againſt 


| him, that he called for him, -and rold him, 
| he was feaſible of the wrong which had been 
| done him, and that his merit and good ſer- 
vice had been negleQed, which he ſaid was 
a great fault in the Commanders, who re- 
ward more by favour than by deſert ; There- 
fore, when ever ,you are agrieved (ſaid Fa- 
bius) T ſhall take it ill at:your hands, if 
youapply your ſelf roany but to me; when 
| he had ſo ſpoken, he beſtowed an excellent 
Horſe and other good gifts upon him; And 
| 


| from that time' forwards, there was not a 
| fairhfuller arid more truſty man in the whole 
| Army than this Marfian. With good rea- 

fon our General did judge, that if thoſe 

who have 'the government' of Horſes: and. 

BY Beafts, endeavour by gentle uſage to make 

| them traQtable' and fit for ſervice, rather 

than by cruelty and beating; much 'more 
e226 thoſe 
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thoſe who have 'the command. of Men, 
ſhayld bring them to order and diſciplinehy 

the mildeſt and faireſt means; nat treating 
them worſe than Gardinersthoſe- wild plants, 

' which by careful looking to: and good wage, 

-loſe the lvvagencls of their nature, and bear 
excellent fruir. * 

. At another time, ſome. 6f his: Officers A pleaſant - 
inforut's him; 'that one of: their ; Men.-dig {© 7/ 4% 
very often depart t from -his Calaurs, and common 
lie;out at aights ; he ask'd:ther; what: kjgd 344": 
of man he was ; they.allaofwer'd, that the 
whole Army: had-not a þ6tter+miang /thar®" 
-he' was a native of Luciniay and:fo they 7+. 
fell relating ſeveral 'aftions. — TD 
ſeen- him - perform. Immediately: 

'made a ſtri& inquiry to(find:; What: it: was 
"that led hin f6/ often / aut: af; the Gor: 
and at 'laſt the/difcoyer'd,:1Hat his. fregvent 
excurſions-- were to viſit &yaung Woman, 
-with whom he was in love. __ 
-pave private, order: to: fone at: 

.find- out the Woman: and ſecretly; Aom convey 
-her into-his' own iTent ;/a6d: then ſent for 
(the Lucanian, gnd' calling him ales 'tohd 
- him, - that cheivery. well kriew dow often be 
-had lain at: nights! out of che: Camp, . whioh 
was a Capital tdanfgreffion againſt militaty 
-Diſcipline !and .cthe Roman Laws:; but he 
[knew alſo how brave he :was;! agd;the-gond 
ſervices herhad. done, and therefore':in con- 
| Aaa 3 {iderg- 
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fideration of them he was willing to for- 

_ givehim his fault ; But to keep him in good 
order, he was reſolved to place one oyer 
him, to be his keeper, who ſhould be ac- 
countable for his good behaviour ; having 
faid this, he produced the Woman, and told 
the Soaldier, (terrified and amazed at the 
adyenture) This is the perſon who muſt au- 
ſwer for you ; and by your future behaviour 
we ſhall ſee whether your night rambles 
were upon' the account of Love, or upon 

. _,, any other worſe deſign. 
_— Another paſſage there: was, ſomething of 
ning Ta» this nature, which alſo fell under the ma- 
renum. napgement of Fabixs, and proved highly ad- 
vantageous to the Roman affairs, whereby 
he gain'd' Zarentum. There was a . young 
Tarentine in the Army; that. had a Siſter 
in Tarextam (then in polleſſion of the Ene- 
my) who' entirely loved her Brother, and 
wholly depended of him ; He being io- 
form'd, that a certain Brutian, whom #7av- 
»ibal had made Governour of that Garriſon, 
was deeply in love with his Siſter, concei- 
ved hopes, 'that he might-poſlibly rurn it to 
account in behalf of theRomans. And ha- 
ving firſt communicated his defiga with F- 
bins, he left the Army as a Deſerter(in. ſhew) 
and went over to ZTarentum. At his firſt co- 
ming, the Brutian abſtain'd from viſiting 
the Siſter; for neither of them knew thar 
5 rd 1546 _—— x 
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the Brother had.notice of the. Amour be- 
tween them: whereupon the. young Ta- 
reatine took. an o:caſion;to tell: his Siſter, 
how he had heard, that a man of quality 
and great authority. had made his addreſſes 
to her ; Therefore he deſired: her to tell him 
who it was; for (ſaid he) if he be a man 
that has bravery and reputation, it matters 
not what Country-man he is; (ance at this 
time the Sword mingles all Nations and makes 
them equal; and an alliance with ſuch a per- 
ſon, in this Reign of Mars, is hoth honoara- 
ble and profitable. Hereupon the Woman 
ſcnds for her Gallant, and makes the Bro- 
ther and him great Friends : and whereas 
ſhe henceforth ſhew'd more countenance to 
her Lover than formerly, by the fame de- 
grees that her kindneſs increaſed did his 
triendſhip alſo, with the Brother advance, 
So thac at laſt our Tarentine thought this 
Brutian Officer well enough prepar'd to re- 
.ceive the offers he had to make him ; and 
that.it would be eafie for 8 Mercenary Man, 


who was in love, to accept (upon the terms 


propoſed) of great Sums promiſed by Fa- 
bjus, and of a Miſtreſs whom he paſſionate- 
ly, loved. In concluſion the bargain was 
ſtruck, and the promiſe made of delivering 
the Town. - This is the common tradition, 
though ſome relate this Story otherwiſe, and 
fay, that this Woman, by whom the Bru- 

| Aaa 4 tian 
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tan was inveigled to betray the Town, 
- Was not a nitive of 7arextum but a Brutian 
« born, and that {he had beett kept by Fables 
"48 his Cotidbine-; and- being'a Country- 
"Woman and at acquaintefite of the Brutian 


[TGovertibur, \re-privately Tent her to him to | 


*89rrupt hith. \> + 
-\'Whilft ehele-miacters were thus brewing, 
to: draw Off -Z7annibal from Acenting the de- 
"Fn; Pabin; ſends orders to the Garriſon in 
 Rhegium, \that "they ſhould waſte and ſpoil 

"the Bruttan Codntry, and thould alſo: 

'Nege ro Caulons; 'and ſtorm the place wit 
-al! poſſible vigour ; Theſe 'were a Body of 
<jght thoufand tmen,* the-worſt of' the Ro- 
than Army/Who had moſt them beenrun- 
| aways; and had beef branded by Marcellus 
*With the ignominious/hote 'of Cowardiſe; 
-fo thatthe Jofs'of then would 'not be great, 
Hannibal hor mach lamented by 'the' Romans, © Fa- 
diveried "Bius therefore threw ont'theſe'men as a bait 
” « ei #Z7annibtl,to divert him'from 7arextum; 
vis, «who inſtantly bit at it, and fed His forcesto 
"Cauloniq'; and in the mean time Pabids lay 
Gown before Tarentum. The fixth day 'of 
the Siege,” his'young Terentime lips by 
night out of the Town, and having 'well 
'-bbſerved the Plice where'the Brutian Com- 
'mander, according to 2preetnent was to let 
inthe Romans, he gives an account of the 
Whole matter, asthey had laid it, to _— 
gy ns who 
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who-thought it riot afe ro, rely' wholly up- 
-on the information giveh hin, and the bat- 
gain:which was made, but wene himſelf 
"with great privacy 'ts take a view of the 
Poſt and the avenee; and then gave order 
 for's general: Alwalt to be made on the 0- 
ther ſide of -the' Town, both by Land arid 
Sea. Fhis- 'being © zevordingly exetuted, 
when the Taretitiaes; #9d moſt of the Gar- 
rifon 4+#n"to defefid rhe Town on that fide 
where the attack was made; ' F#bius with 
the'men reſerved for that purpote ſcales the 
Wells #c the' place defigh'd, and enters' the 
Town when oy 

-Hete we" tnſt confeſs; chvt/ the Amdbi- _— 
tion of: Frbtis Wis borti cftiel 4rd unfaiths ty of ra- 
ful}\ For to"tade"K appear ito the world; bivs «r the 


thee CA. hatl'raken Tubetwhi by Force and (he of 


"Hd nor by warths Wi 
OG Eo oe 
all the Bratidfis//and tot Wwipare'a alan of 
them HAAy of che Tarvtitiicg were ak 
dill's, ad! ny ef owAind- of them | ers 
ſold for m_ The Army ha#- the plafi: 
der of 'the Town, and im wi brevght 
frees the* thres'thoilſatid: {Tafemns. 
whilſt 'they bows "and: _ 
beating the's oy to6 
i Ja 1 Ig what (hould'be Yone with 
their God" "thetinfrj; the'Statees and! Tha) 
ges'in 'the' Telt)þks ; ro Whom Fabiuc 'th- 


ſwer'd, 
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fwer'd, Let. us leave their angry Gods to the 
Tarentines,. And yet one Statue of ZZercu- 
. des, 'which-was-'of extraordinary bignels, 
he cauſed to be ſet up inthe. Capitol, next 
to his own in;Braſs, which ſtood there; on 
Horſe-back; | The ſevere. and ſanguinary 
proceeding. on; this occaſion, | as it refle&s 
on the memory. of . Fabius, ſo allo it did ve- 
ry much ler off in.the eyes of the world. the 
clemency-and: humanity. of ; MarceZus, : as in 

ks his Life we have already ſhewn. 
in vein at- When #annibal had.;the news brought 
remprs 10 him. that, ZTarentym was belicged, he mar- 
reevets ched with great, diligence -to. relieve. it ; 
and being come within five miles, be was 
_ inform'd thax.,the Town: was, taken ; whith 


| 
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was at this time partly worn away with 
continual ation, and partly become ſoft 
and diſſolute with great opulency and luxu- 
ry.. When the Senate had before .them the 
buſineſs of this Triumph, Marcus Liviu 
(who was Governour of 7Tarentum when it 
was betrayed to Hannibal, and then retired 
intotbe Caſtle, which he kept till the Town 
was re-taken) openly declared, that by his 
reſiſtance more than by any.aQtion of Fabus, 
Tarentum had been recovered ; to: whom 
Fabius, laughing at bisenvy and ambition, _ 
reply'd ; Tou ſay wery true, for if Marcus —_ a 
Livius had not loft Tarentum, Fabivs MaXt þ i» Mar- 
mus had never recover'd it.” The people of £5 vis. 
Rome thought no honour too great for him; 
they gave his Son the Conſulſhip of the 
next year ;; who when he was enrred upon 
his Office, there: being ſome buſineſs then 
on foot about proviſions for the War, his 
Father, either, by reaſon of Age and. Infir- 
mity, or perhaps. out of deſign. to try his 
Son, came up to'him on Horſeback, Where- 
upon the young Conſul preſently; bid. one 
of his Litorscommand: his Father to alight, 
and tell. him that if he had- any: buſineſs 
with the Conſul he ſhould came on foot. 
This infinitely. pleaſed the old man, and al- 
though the ſtanders by ſeem'd offended at ' 
the imperiouſneſs of the Son towards a Fa- 
ther, ſo venerable for his Age and his Autho- 

rity, 
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The tran- rity, yet he- inſtantly lighted from his 
ety Horſe, and with open arms and great fpeed 
« X:zj- came -up, and imbraced his Son, telling him, | 
firate. Now thou art my Son indeed, fince thou dof 

underſtand thy ſelf in the Authority thou 
haft recetved, and knoweſt whom thou art to 
command. This was the way by which we 
and our fortfathers have atluanced the-dig- 
nity of the Commonwealth, in preferring that 
#0. our own Fathers and Children. | 
And indeed- it is reported, -that the great 
Grandfather 'of 'our  Fabizs, who was un- 
doubredly the greateſt man-of" Rome it his 
time, both in Reputation: and Authority, | 
who had been five times: Conſul, and had | -; 
'been honour'd with ſeveral Triumphs for as | 
miny Victoties-obtained” by. him, took | q, 
pleaſure in ſetving (as Legate): under” his | x4 
own Son, whe he; wenr- Conſul- into this | þ; 
Province + ; And: when afterwards his: Son Ac 
had a Frixgiph beſtow'd © upon him'ifor | ++ 
his good' ſervice; the old -man followed: on | 6 
Horſeback his triumphant. \Chariot, as'one | K 
of his Attendants ;- and-made it his glory | 
to be 'the ft man in'Rome, and to-have | 
ſuch a Son! / and yet: to be ſubject to nh eided n 
and the Mupiſtrate:. MRP} n 
> But chie'ipraifes of dw Fabiug: are! wide C 
a 
t 
, 


voutided tdeks'? -his manly'Courage in bear- 
ing his lofſes, 'more eminently ſhew'd the 
greatneſs of his' Soul than his ny 

UCCCi» 
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ſacceſles. Fer loſing this'Son- of his in 
the flower of. his age, and in the height of 
his- promotion, ' with wonderful - moderati- 
on; he did the part of a Pious Father and of 
a Heroe, whom nothing could daunt. For 
aSit was the cuſtom amongſt the Romans, 
upon the death of any illuſtrious perſon, to 
bave a Funeral Oration recited by ſome of 
the neareſt Relations, he himfelf took upon 
him that office, and delivered himſelf upon 
the ſubje& to the great fatisfaftion and ap» 
plaufe both of Senate and People. 

After Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was 
ſent Proconſul into Spair, had driven the 
Carthaginians (defeated by him in many 
Battels) out of that Province, and had re- 
duced ſeveral Towns and Nations under 
the obedience of Rome, he was received at 
his coming home with a general joy and 
acclamation of the People ; who to ſhew 
their gratitude and high eſteem of him, de- 
ſign'd him Conſul for the year enſuing. 
Knowing what high expeQation they had 
of him, he thought the deſign of only dri- 
ving Hannibal out of 7raly, 'not great e- 
nough to anſwer the hopes and the happi- 
neſs they promiſed themſelves” from his 
Confulſhip. He 'therefore propog'd no leſs 
a task to himſelf than to make ' Carthage 
the ſeat of the War ; and fo to oblige Ham 
nibal, inſteadof invading rhe — of 

| others, 
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others to draw. back and defend his own. | For 

To this end. he made uſe of all the credit | ieg 

and favour he had with the People; and | ye 
affiduouſly courting them, left no popular | his 

art untry'd that he might gain them to fe- | hi! 

Scipio , cond his deſign. Fabius on the other fide the 
5; 4. Oppos'd with all his might this undertaking | 
fiensby of Scipzo; telling the People, that nothing | 72 
Favlus. but the temerity of a hot young man could | an 
inſpire them with ſuch dangerous Counſels, | wl 

which by drawing away their Forces to | ot 

parts ſo remote, might expoſe Rome it ſelf | hi 

to be the Conqueſt of F7axribal. His au- | hi 
thoriry and perſwaſions prevail'd with the | te 

Senate to eſpouſe his ſentiments, but the | Ii 
common people thought that he envied | fo 

the Fame of Scipio, and that he was afraid | d« 

leſt this young Conquerour thould have the | tc 

glory to drive Zawnibal out of taly, and le 

to end the War, which had for ſo many | Vv 

years continued and been protracted under | te 

his Government. a 

To fay. the truth, when Fabius firſt op- P 

pos'd this project of Scipzo, I believe he did F 

it in conſideration only of the publick fafe- t 

ty, and of the danger which the Common- t 
wealth might incur by ſuch a way of pro- \ 
ceeding: but when he found Sczpio every | 

] 


day increafing in the eſteem of the People, 
envy then and ambition took hold of him, 
which made him ſo violent in his ns" 

or 


| : 

| | 

1 I 
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For he apply'd himſelf to Craſſus, the Col- 
legue of Scipio, and perſwaded him not to 
yield that Province to Scipio, but that (if 
his inclinations were for that War) he ſhould 
himſelf in perſon lead the Army to Car- 
thage. He alſo hindred the giving money 
to Scipio for the War, who was forc'd to 
raiſe it upon his own credit and intereſt, 
and was ſupply 'd by the Cities of Fetruria, 
which were wholy devoted to him. On the mera of 
other fide, Craſſus would not ſtir againſt martiatex- 
him, nor remove out of 7raly, as being in? 
his own nature an Enemy to ſtrife and con- 
tention, and alſo as having the care of Re- 
ligion, by his Office of high Prieſt. Where- 
fore* Fabins try'd 'other ways to. break the 
deſign ; He declaimed both in the Senate and 
ro the People that Scipio did not only him- 
ſelf fly from FZanniba/, bur did alſo endea- 
vour to drain /zaly of all their Forces, and 
to ſpirit away the youth of the Country to 
a Foreign War, leaving behind them their 
Parents, Wives and Children a defenceleſs 
Prey to the Enemy at their doors. With 
this he fo terrified the People, that at laſt 
they would anly allow to Scipzo for the 
War, the Legions which were in S7cily, and 
three hundred of thoſe men who had fo 
bravely ſerved him in Spain. In theſe tranſ- 
ations hitherto Fabius onely ſeem'd to fol- 
low the diates of his own wary temper. 

But 


The deſer- 
ved renown 

Scipio 
in Africk 


Re 1s en- 
vy'd by 
Fabius. 
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But, after- that $5ipi0 was gone over igto 
Africa,” when news was. brought to Rome 
of his wonderful exploits. and ViRtories (of 
which the tame was confirm by the Spoils 


he ſent bome) of a Numzdias King taken 


Priſoner, of a Vaſt ſlaughter of their men, 


of two Camps of the Enemy burnt and de- | 


ſtroy'd,. and in them a great quantity of 
Arms and Horſes; when hereupon the Car- 
thaginians had been compell'd to fend their 
Envoys to Hannibal to call him home, and 
leave /taly, to defend Carthage; when for 10 
eminentand tranſcending ſervices,the whole 
People of Rome, with no leſs gratitude than 
acclamation, cry'd up and extoll'd the Atti- 
ons of Scipio ; eventhen did Fabixs contend 
that a, Succeſſour ſhould be fent in his place, 


alledging for it only the old thredharg and , 


pitiful reaſon of the mutability of Fortune, 
as if ſhe would be weary of long favouring 
the fame perſon. But this too. manifeſtly 
laid open his eavious agd: moroſe humour, 
when nothing (not done by himſelf). cauld 
pleaſe him ; Nay, when ZHarnib41 had put 
his Army.on Ship-board and taken his leave 
of 1taly, and: when the People had therefore 
decreed a Thanksgiving-day, did Fabizs ſtill 
oppoſe and diſturb the univerſal joy of Rowe, 
by ſpreading about his fears and apprehenſi- 
ons,and by telling them, that the Common» 
wealth was never more in danger than on, 
an 


- 


_ 
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and that Hannibal was a more dreadful Ene- 
my under the Walls of Carthage than ever he 
had been in 7zaly; that it would be fatal to 
Rome when ever Scipio ſhould encounterhis 
victorious Army, ſtill warm with the blood 
of ſo many Roman Generals, Ditatours and 
Conſuls ſlain, Some of - the people were 
ſtartled with thefe declamations, and were 
brought to believe, that the farther off Zan- 
nibal was, the nearer was their danger. But 
Scipio afterwards fought Hannibal and de- 
teated him, and ſufficiently humbled the 
pride of Carthage;. whereby he raisd again 
the drooping ſpirits of the Romans, no moro 
to be dejeted; and firmly eſtabliſh'd their 
Empire, which the: tempeſt of this Puaick 
War had ſolong cauſed to fluguarte. 

But Fabius Maximus lived.not to fee the 
proſperous end of this War, and the final o- 
verthrow of Hannibal, nor to rejoyce in the 
well eſtabliſh'd happineſs and ſecurity of the 
Commonyvealth ;. for about the time that 
Hannibal left Italy, he fell fick and died. We 
fiad in the Hiſtory of Thebes, Epaminondas di- 
ed ſo poor that he was buried upon the pub- 
lick charge - Fabixs, on the contrary, died 
very rich, yet ſuch was the Jove of the People , 
towards him, that every man of'them, by a 
general Tax, did contribute to defray his Fu- 
neral ; thereby. owning him their common Y + 
Father; which made his End no lefs honou- 
rable than his Lite, Bbb THE 
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THE 


COMPARISON 


OF 
FABIUS with PERICLES. 


OVU have here had the Lives of two 


perſons. very illuſtrious for their Civil 


and Military Endowments ; Let . us firſt 


- compare them in their warlike Capacity. 


— 


Pericles prefided in his Common-wealth, 
when it was in a moſt flouriſhing and opu- 
lent condition, great in power and happy 
in Succeſs; fo that he ſeem'd to ſtand rather 
ſupported by, than ſupporting the Fortune 
of his Country. But the bufineſs of Fabius, 
who undertook the Government in the 
worſt and moſt difficult times, was not to 
conſerve and maintain a well eſtabliſh'd fe- 
licity of a proſperous State, but to raiſe and 
uphold a ſinking. and ruinous Common- 
wealth. Beſides the Viftories'of Czmor, of 
Myronides and Leocrates, with thoſe many 
famous exploits of 7olmides, were made uſe 
of by Pericles only to entertain the People 
at home, . and to pleaſe their Fancy with 


Triumphs, Feaſts and Games of the ma 
n an 
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and Theatre ; not to enlarge their Empire 
by proſecuting the War: Whereas Fadiw, 
when he took upon him the Government, 
had' the frightful obje& before his eyes ' of | 
Roman Armies deftroy'd, of their Generals 
and Conſuls ſlain, of all che Countries round 
ſtrewd with the dead Bodies, and the Ri- 
vers ſtain'd with the Blood of his fellow 
Citizens ; andyet with his mature and ſolid 
Counſels, with the firmneſs of his reſoluti- 
on, he, as it were, put his Shoulders to the 
falling Commonwealth, and kept it up from 
foundring, through the failings and weak- 
neſs of others. Perhaps it may be more 
ealie- to govern a City broken and tamed 
with Calamities and adverſity,and compell'd 
to obey by danger and neceſſity, than to 
rule a People pamper'dand reſty with long 
Proſperity, as were the Athenians when Pe» 
ricles held the reins of Government, But 
then again, not to be daunted nor diſcom- 
pos'd with the,vaſt heap of Calamities under 
which the People of Rome did at that time 
groan and ſuccumb, argues the temper of 
Fabius to be invincible, and his courage 
more than humane. 

We may ſet 7arentum re-taken, againſt 
Samos won by Pericles, and the conqueſt of 
Eubea we. may put in balſance with the 


Towns of Campania; though Capua it ſelf Rug 


was afterwards ſubdued by the Confuls Fe+ 
Bbb 2. rTius 
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rius and 4ppius. I do not find that Fabius 


won any fer- Battel, but that againſt the Li- 
gurians, for' which he had his Triumph ; 


' Whereas Pericles erected nine Trophies tor 


Pericles's 
numerous 
Vifories 
eclipſed by 
one of Fa- 
bius's - 


as many Victories. obtain'd by Land'and by 
Sea. But no action of Pericles can be com- 
par'dto that memorable reſcue of Minutius, 
when Fabizs redeem'd both him and his Ar- 
my fromutter deſtruQion ; an Attion,which 
comprehends the height of Valour, of Con- 
duR and Humanity. On-the other ſide, ir 
does not appear, that Pericles was ever ſo 


| over-reach'd as Fabius was by Hannibal with 


his flaming Oxen ; never was there ſo cer- 
cain, and fo preat an advantage loſt over an 
Enemy; For 1n the Valley of Caftlinum Fan- 
vibal was ſhut up without any poſlibility of 
forcing his way out, and yet by Stratagem 
in the night he frees himſelf out of thoſe 
Straits, and when day came, worſted the 
Enemy, who had him before at his mercy. 
It is the part of a good General, not one- 
ly to provide for, and judge well of the pre- 
ſent, but alſo to have a clear foreſight of 
things to come. In this Pericles excell'd, 
for he admoniſh'd the Athenians and told 
them before hand, what ruine their laſt War 
would bring upon:them, by graſping more 
than'they were able to manage,. But Fa» 


, » BElus was not ſo good a Prophet, when he 


denounced to the Romans, that the under- 
taking 
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taking of Scipio would be the deſtruction 
of the Commonwealth. So that Pericles 
was a good Prophet of bad fucceſs, and Fa- 
bius was a bad Prophet 'of ſucceſs that was 
good, and indeed, to loſe: an advantage 
through diffidence, is no- lefs blameable ina 
General, than to fall intodanger for want of 
foreſight ; For both theſe faults, though of a 
contrary nature, ſpring from the ſame roor, 
which 1s want of judgment and experience. 
And for their Civil Policy ; it is imputed 
to Pericles that he was a lover of War, and 
that no terms of peace, offer'd by the Lace- 
demonians, would content him. Ir is true, 
that Pabius alſo was not for yielding any 
thing to the Carthaginians, but would ra» 
ther hazard all rhan leſſen the Empire of 
Rome; yet this difference there was between 
them, that Fabi#s ' made War only to pre- 
ſerve and recover his. own, and Pericles to 
-pain what belong'd to others. But then, 
the mildneſs of Fabius towards his Collegue 
Minutins does, by way of compariſon, high- 
ly reproach and condemn the: eager proſecu- 
tion of Pericles, and his praftices to baniſh 
Cimoz and Thucydides, who held with the 
Nobility ,and were true lovers of their Coun- 
try. Indeed rhe'authority of Pericles in 4- 
thens was much greater than that of Fabjus 
in Rome ; for which reaſon it was more eaſie 
for him to prevent miſcarriages commonly 
Bbb 3 ariſing 
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arifing from weakneſs and inſufficiency of 
Officers, ſince he had got the ſole nomina- 
tion and management of them; only 7o/- 
mides broke looſe from him, and contrary 
to his orders, unadviſedly fought with the 
Beotians, and was ſlain; whereas Fabius, 
for want of that general power and influence 
upon the Officers, had not the means toob- 
viate their miſcarriages; but it had been 
happy for the Romans if his authority had 
been greater ; for ſo we may preſume, their 
difaſters had been fewer. 

As to their liberality and publick' ſpirit, 
Pericles was. eminent in never taking any 
gifts, and Fabius for giving his own money 
to ranſom his Souldiers; though the ſum did 
not exceed fix Talents. This right we muſt 
do Pericles, that no man had ever greater 
opportunities to enrich himſelf (as having 
had preſents offer d him'from ſo many Kings 
and Princes, and States of his Alliance) yet 
no man was ever more free from corruption, 
And for the beauty and magnificence of 
Temples and publick Edifices, with which 
he adorn'd his Country, it muſt be confeſt, 
that-all the Ornaments and Structures of 
Rome, to the time of the Czſars, had no- 
thing to compare, either in greatneſs of de- 
fign or of expence, with the luſtre of thoſe 
which Pericles only erefted at Athens. 
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| BooksPrinted for Jacob Ton- 
ſon at the Judges Head in 
Chancery-Lane near Fleet= 
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POETRY. 


[ltons Paradiſe Loſt, in Folio, with 13 Cop- 
per Cuts. 
The Works of that famous Engliſh Po#t, Mr. Ed- 
mond Spencer,viz. The Fairy Queen. The Shep- 
herds Calendar. The Hiſtory of /Feland, &c. 
with an accovnt of his Life, and ſeveral Pieces 
of his, never Printed till the year, 1679. 

Ovid's Love Epiſtles : Tranſlated into Engliſh by 
The Earl of Mulgrave, Sir Carr Scrope, Mr. Dry- 
den,and ſeveral other Eminent Hands ; Adorn'd 

_ with variety of Copper Cuts. 

The Odes, Satyrs, and Epiſtles of Horace, Tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Mr. Creech of Oxford, 

Miſſellany Poems, containing a new Tranſlation of 
VirgiPs Eclogues,and ſeveral parts of the Eneids: 

' Quids Love Elegies, ſeyeral Odes of Horace, and 
Parts of Lucretins ; with variety of Original Po- 
ems ; Written by the moſt Eminent Hands, and 
Publiſh®d by Mr. Dryden. 

Syphilis ;, Or a Poetical Hiſtory of the French Dil- 
eaſe: Written in Latin by Fracaſtorivs,and Eng- 
Liſh*d by Mr. Tate, 

Poems upon ſeveral'occaſions, with a voyage to 


- the Iſland of Love : Written by Mrs, Bher. 
E- 2 y Abſolom 


Ca ” \ * 


mathe ria * M CY TC 27.000 T7” Books. 
 - "Abſolom and Achitophel,'in Two ; 

The Medall, a Satyr againſt edition. 

An Elegy upon the Death of King Charles the Second, 
by Mr., Dryden. 

The Hind and: Panther, a Poem, in 3 Parts, 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament,iathree 

" Books : The Firſt treating at large concerning 

the ſeveral Anthors of the Bible. . The Second 

containing the Hiſtory of the chief Tranſlati- 

ons of the Bible, made either by Fews or Chriſti- 

KC} ans. The Third laying down Rules whereby a 

' more exact Tranſlation may be made of the 

Scripture than hitherto bas been ; with a Sup- 

plement in anſwer to Mounfieur SparbeirrmsBook 

' againſt it: Written in French, and Engliſhed 
vy H. D. | 

Contemplations upon the Remarkable paſlages in 
the Life of the Holy Feſus, by Joſeph Hall, late 
Lord Biſhop of Exeter. 

A Diſcourſe upon the Natvre andFaculties of Man, 
in ſeveral Eſfayes ; with ſome Conſiderations 
upon the Occurrences of Humane Life, by Tim. 
Nourſe, Gent. 

Love-Letters beaween a Nobleman and his Siſter, | 


Tou may be furniſhed with moſt ſorts of Law-Books, 


and Plays, « 


